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ADUCATION FREE. —A Nobleman has TWO. 
04 ~ hala. + Nig which he will place at the disposal of Parents 
ae L.,” 47, St. Paul’ s Charchyard, London. 


T}DUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES: 
Conducted by Mrs, J. BAKEWELL, 2, Stanley-crescent, Not- 
ing-hill, London. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded on application. 


paiva TE TUITION.—A Married Clergy man, 


late Fellow and Public Tutor, of University Honours and great 

aperience in Edueation, occupying « commodious house in a healthy 

ie net a Railway, has TWO VACANCIES among Four Pupils, 

who are prepared for the Universities or Army. Terms moderate. Ex- 
callent testimonials. 

Address * * Rev. M. B..” Mr. Andrews, Bookse 


Durham. 
ay ~~ 
Che Home School. 
HE advantages offered are—a climate of 
unequalled salubrity, a gentlemanly home, and an amount of 
individual attention not attainable in larger establishments. The regu- 
larity of a school is combined with the affection and comfort of a family. 
l.clusive and moderate terms. 
A@dress the Rev. G. C. STEPUEN, Crosby, Marown, Isle of Man. 


Cotwley School, near Orford. 
(OXFORD DIOCESAN CENTRAL). 
Number limited to 100 boarders. Terms, 27/. per annum, without any 
additional charge for Books, Stationary, or ‘Tuition. 
we A S ‘ 
Tuls School is eminently adapted for Agricul- 
turists, Tradesmen, Merchants, Engineers, &c., or for those who 
may be intended for any public oMow. 
Head Master, J. M,C. BENNETT. 


RENCH and MATHEMATICS.—Mr. 
AUGUSTE MANDROU, M.A., of the Paris Academy, intends 
at his residence, 36, Coleshill-street, Eaton-square, EVENING 
S8SES for the Study of French and Mathematics. Each Class to 
beoformed of SIX GENTLEMEN only, and to begiu as soon as com- 
. Two Lessons weekly, each of two hours. ‘Terms, ‘T'wo Guineas 
each Pupil per Quarter, payable in advance. References given. Only 
three Classes can be formed; one for French, one for Mathematics, and 

ove for a both together. 


A LADY, conduc ting a well-known and long- 
established Finishing School in the Country, of real respectability 
inevery way, desires to fil! TWO VACANCIES occurring after Christ- 
mas with the Daughters of Clergymen or Gentlemen, Of the former 
her school is largely composed, and high references will be given to 
Clergymen whose Daughters are pupils. The terms for the Board and 
Raglish Education, with French, Italian, the Pianoforte and Singing, 
Drawing, and Dancing, will be Thirty-five Guineas per Annum. The 
French Language is taught by a Parisienne, and the Musical and other 
educational advantages are ey superior. 
Address, prepaid, ‘* M. A. Y.,” care of Messrs. D'Almaine, 


1 0 2), Soho- square, Loudon, 
(JOLLEGE 








~ + 

FRANCAIS. ESPLANADE 
HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH. 

Principal—-Mr. W. O'REILLY (De l'Université de Paris.) 

In this E-tablishment (in addition to the usual course of studies 
pursued in first-class schools) a Speakiog Knowledge of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, with the pure Parisian accent, can be obtained by the 
mites free of extra charge. 

B,.—Parents who are really alive to the interests of their children, 
and are anxious to see them walk with the age, must now more than 
ever feel the great importance, and crowing necessity, of their atten- 
tion being airecied to the literature of France and her language, a 
knowledge of which is now demanded by Government from all candi- 
dates seeking public appointments. 

Inchusive Terms —PORTY GUINEAS per Annum. 

N.B.—Candidates for Naval Cacetsbips, Clerks, &c., are successfully 
prepared for passing thoir required ex minations. 


$t. Aidan’s Cheological College, Birkenhead. 
E 8T ABL ISHED 1846, 
° ; ; P A ° 
HE object of this College is to train Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders in the Parochial habits of a Minister of the 
Gospel, a8 well as to impart sound theological instruction. 
Patron—His Grace the ges ea ae: of Canterbury. 
Principa! —-The Rey. Joseph Baylee, D.D. 
Lecturer in Divinity—The Kev. Henry Linton, M.A. 
Resident Choplain—The Rev. Henry a. Vernon, M.A. 

TERMS FOR THE YEAR 1857. 
lent Term ... begins January 3rd. ends March Iith. 
Master Term ... Po — 18th * July 4th. 
Michaelmas Term = ,, Sept. 2th = «st... _ Dee. 2th. 





St. Mary’s College, Bournemouth, Hants, 
WILL MEET (D.V.) after the CHRISTMAS 


VACATION, on FEB. 1.—The object of this College is to 
provide a sound and religious Fducation for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
and to prepare them for the Universities, Army, Navy, Indian Service, 
and the Professions generally, ut a moderate expense. 

Au especial Traming also can be given to students who have com- 
pleted their fifteenth year, and are preparing either for Holy Orders, 
or for the Legal, or for the Medical Profession, 

Itis intended that the system should unite a advantages of private 
tuition with those of a public seh r0l education 

There will be (D. V.) an annua! election pine tt Foundation Schoiars. 
The Scholarships to be tenable for from three to six years. 

Two Scholarshijs, also, annually, one to Oxford and one to Cam- 
bridge, of 50/.. tenable for three years, will be open for competition to 
Students who have been for four years members of the College. 

—* can be aciuitted at the College as early as at other Public 


Bech Student has a separate Dormitory. 
A monthly report of the couduct and diligence of each Student is sent 
to his Parent or Guardian. 
Terms 60 guineas per annum. 
Applications for further information, or for the admission of 
Stutienta, may be made to the Warden of St. Mary's College, Bourne- 
mouth, Hauts. 


ALIGRAPHY; its ts Difficulties. Any Gentle- 
man labouring eden the disadvantage of an illegible or in- 
elegant style of writing, and who feels disinclined to take a regular 
eourse of lessons, ix respectfal ormed that he may receive from Mr. 
CARSTAILKS (late of 81, Lombs street) a full explanation, in private 
(by appointment), of his deficiencies, and the method by which they 
May be speedily and effectually removed, where no physical defect 
exists. 


T# E AQUARIUM. — Living Marine and 
Fresh-water ANIMAS and PLANTS, in large variety and in 
high perfection. Sea Water and all requisite Apparatus. Fifty of 
Sanders and Woolcott's celebrated Tanks in operation. A Priced and 
Detailed List on ap; lication. 
“ Mr, Lloyd is constantly supplied with marine animals from the Kent. 
South Pevon, North Devon, and Welsh coasts, and occasionally 
from Cumberland and the Channel Islands; so that his stock in Lon- 
possesses a variety not to be found in any single locality on our 
shores."—Gesse's Handbook to the Marine Aquarium, 2nd edit, p. 21. 
W. ALForD Lioyn, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent's Park, 
‘ Londoa, 














Assurance Societies. 
BRITIsu PROTECTOR 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital, 100,000. 
Chief Office, 27, New Bridge street. London, 
With Branch Offices in Birmingham, Bolton, Bristol, Chatham, Derby, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and Plymouth, and Agents in the principal towns of the kingdom. 

All kinds of LIFE BUSINESS transacted by this flourishing Com- 
pany. Active Agents wanted, to whom a Liberal Commission will be 
given. 

During the last twelve months above 1:00 New Policies have been 
issued. Prospectuses and every information furnished on application 
to the Secreta Yr JOHN PHILLIPS. 


HE TUAI 


LIFE 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside, London. Established 1824. 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital of 
more than 250,0001. invested in Government and Real Securities, 
created entirely by the steady acewmulation of the Premiums, anid all 
belonging to the Members, The Assurances in force are 1,250,000. and 
the Income upwards of 50,0001. per annum. 

Detailed Prospeetuses and Forms of Proposal, together with the list 
of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past year, and the General Cash 
Account and Balance Sheet of the Society to the 3tst December last, 
will be given on a written or personal app! lication. 

CHAKLES INGALL, Actuary. 

The Friends of the Society and the general Public are respectfully 
advised that any Assurances effected within the present year will 
have the adv antage of one year in every Annual Bonus, 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been established 
twenty years, 
Has paid in claims, ander its policies, upwards of . £800,000, 
In dividends to its ate <cgmarad ° 417,390, 
Has a paid-up capital of ............ 170,858. 
And accumniated funds of. 545 , 234. 
Has from fire premiums only an income exc 
And from life premiums 
And it paid to annuitants in 1855 the sum of . £11,396 19s, 9d. 
Forms of proposal and further information can » had on application 
at the Offices of the Company, 37, Castle-street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, 
Poultry, London; #1, King-street, Manchester; 128, Ingram-street, 
Glasgow ; or to the Agents elsewhere. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 


October 1856. 
ue SCOTTISH — ~EQUITA BLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Instituted 1831. 
ACCUMULATED FuNDS.—ONE MILLION STERLING. 
ANNUAL REVENUE. 

ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
EXISTING ASSURANCES. 

FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE QUARTERS. 

At the division of surptus, at Ist March 1856. a policy for 10002. 
effected at lst March 1832, was increased to 15711. 18%. 10d., being at 
the rate of two and a quarter per cent. per annum on the sum as- 
sured. This addition may be converted into a present payment, or 

applied in reduction of the future premiums. 

Profits are divided trienniatly, and belong wholly to the assured. 

Policies effected before Ist March next wiil receive six years’ addi- 


tions at the division of surplus in 1862. 

Copies of the report by the directors on the recent division of surplus, 
and all information, may be had on application at the Head Office, or 
Agencies. ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 

WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, : DINBURGH, 
Office in London—26, PoULiAR 
A. T. ‘Rircme, Agent. 

. > ] > , 
THE HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Capital, 250,000. 

The Capital of 250,0001., which has been enlarged for the purposes of 
its profitable Loan System on Real Securities, is divided, for the conve- 
nience of investment and transfer, into 1 Shares, of which Ls. only 
will be called. The interest upon the paid-up capital of six per cent. 
is payable half-yearly, in April and October, and may be received, free 
of charge, either through a Country Banker, or from the Agents of the 
Company. 

Applications for Shares, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent., 
and to — sums of money, repayable upon notice, with interest at 
5 per cent., to be made to RICHARD HODSON, Secretary. 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, London. 





THE CONSERVATIVE iF AN iD SOCIE’ TY. 
TRUSTEES, 

The Lord Viscount Ranelagh. Rt. Hon. R. A.C.N —' M.P. 

The Hon. Colonel Lowther, M.P, J.C. Cobbold, Esq., 

THE FIFTH YEAR—ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT sheng c “APITAL 
AND SAVINGS.--By paying 5s. per month and another Is. quarterly, 
any person (children as well as ladies) may become the holder of a 501 
share without partnership liability of any kind. The entrance fee per 
share is 2s. 6d. and a pass-book (for any number of shares) costs Is. 
The firat enrolment would be therefore !2s. 6d. and 8s. monthly after- 
wards. Sums of 52. and upwards bear interest at the rate of 5l. per 
cent. per annum, paid half yearly, one month after Lady Day and Mi- 
chaelmas. All the members, whether they pay their subscriptions 
monthly in advance or tuk completed shares, price Sut. 4s. 6d. each, 
participate in the annual division of the profits. The taking of land is 
quite optional. 

Prospectuses to be had of CHARLES LEWIS GRUNFISEN, Secretary. 

Offices, 33, Norfulk-street, Stran:!, London. 


\ ADAME ‘TUSSAUD’S, Bazaar, Baker- 
4 street, Portman-square —Full-length portrait models of DOVE 


and PALMER are now added to the Exhibition. Admission, 1s.; 
extra rooms, 6d. Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 to 10. Brilliantly 


illuminated at 8 o'clock. * wae 
TELEGRAPHS. — W. REID 











* LECTRIC 

4 and CO., Machinists and Telegraph Engineers, respectfully 
call the attention of colleges and other seminaries for the instraction 
of youth to their simple and cheap ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH IN- 
STRUMEN Ds for the Lectare-Table, by which the principles of this 
wonder-working agent may be explain ied and understood. 
Office: 262, Gresham House; No. 24, Old Broad-street. Works: 25, 

University-street, Bedford- -square. 
_The Instruments may he seen at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
FLEMING'S PHOTOGRAPHIC WAKENMOUSE. 
COMPLETE APPARATUS for 3/, taking 
Portraits 44 and under, including a Double Achromatic Lens 

beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and pinion (warranted to pro- 
duce as perfect a picture and to be as good as the mos: costly, and 
exchanged if not found every way satisfactory). superior made Camera, 
with two dark slides and focussing slide, tripod stand with brass top, 
scales and weights, two porcelain pans, bath, a: d dipper, glass funnel 
and measure, book of instructions, and al] the necessary chemicals, 
packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Next size, W 5y., in- 
eluding every article as above, but larger in proportion, taking’ por- 
traits 6}and under. Next size, 114 Ils. taking pictures 9 square and 
under. Every article in PLotography chenper than any wholesale 
heuse in London at GILBERT FLEMING'S, 498, New Oxford-street.— 
FIRST STEPS IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT FLEMING, now 
ready, price 6d. ; by post, 7 stamps. The Art taught free to purchasers, 
and experienced operators sent to give instructions at their own rea 
dence on moderate terms. 











neem Religions Prints 
8 OR THE SCHOOL AND THE COTTAGE. 
} E NRY HERING (late Hering and 
Remington). Book and Print-seller, Publisher, Photographer, 
and Picture-frame Maker, 137, Regent-street, London 
A detailed Catalogue of Keligious and all other New Publications 
forwarded free on receipt of twe postage-stamps. 


Musical Fibrarp. 
10, 000) NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN 


COMPOSITIONS of interest and merit published 
pi the last eighteen mouths have jist heen added to the UNI- 
VERSAL CIRCULATING MUSIC\I. LIBRARY. Subscription, Two 
Guineas per annum; Subscribers prese-ted with one guinea’s worth 
of music, Supplementary cat#logue, 2s ; complete catalogue, 6s. 6d. 
containing more than 59,0 0 distinct works. 

Prospectuses on application to Messrs. GUSTAV SCHEURMANN and 
Co., Importers of Foreign Music and Publishers, 86, Newgaute-street. 


NI EWSPAPERS.—The TIMES or poled 
L sted on the evening of pan, for 23%. a 
HERALD, 266.; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADV ERTISER 
20s.; TIMES (Second Fdition). SUN, GLOBE, or STANDARD, 30s. ; 
TIMES (Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—_JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank 
Money-orders payable at chief offic ey Lo ndon, 


PAPER of LINEN FABRIC.—Bad writing- 


paper to a man who has to write much is one of the miseries of 
humanlife. While driving a steel pen over most descriptions of paper 
what vexations and annoyances he encounters! The pen catches or 
becomes clogged with a woolly detritus, and a blotch reminds him he 
must clear it of the load it bas picked up; or, what is still worse, the 
surface is greasy. WARR’S paper is manufactured on an improved 
principle, from a pure linen material; its surface is of the highest 
finish, and entirely free from these great defects, so much complained 
of.—W. and Hl. 8. WARR, Manufacturing Stationers and Printers, 
63, High Holborn. 
ood Engraving. 
ME: GILKS begs to announce his REMOVAL 

to 21, ESSEX-STREET, and continues to execute all kinds 
of WOOD ENGRAV ING, in the best style, with promptness and a 
due regard to mtoderation in charges. 
London : 21, Essex- street. Strand. 


r LIMBIRD, CARD-PLATE ENGRAVER 
© and PRINTER, 344, Strand, opposite Waterloo-bridge —He- 
raldic Engraving on Copper, Steel, Silver, and Stone. Crest Dies for 
stamping paper, and Plates for marking linen. Wedding orders pnac- 
tually executed in the first style of tashion.—No charge for stamping 
paper and envelopes. 
344, Strand, two doors west of Catherine-street. 


EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUSTR ATED 
CATALOGUE contains Delens and Prices of 150 different 
articles of BEDROOM FURNITURF, as well as of 100 Bedsteada, and 
prices of every description of Bedding. Sent free by Post.—HEAL and 
SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196 


Tottenham-court-road. 
TENTILATING STOVES! SUSPENSION 
STOVES! Approved by Thousands of Purchasers, and recom- 
mended as the two Best, Cheapest. most Healthy, and Ecowomical, for 
Churches, Chapels, Halls, Schools. Warehouses, Shops, Greenhouses, 
Bedrooms, Libraries, &c. Prospectuses, with prices, sent post free.— 
DEANE, DRAY, and Co., Stove Range, L 'y, and F 
Warehouse, London- -bridge. 








y 
N° CHIMNEY WANTED for RICKETS'S 
a PATENT CALORIFERE GAS STOVES, in Churches, Hulls, or 
Shops. For Conservatories, or any close apartment, a pip: can be 
attached to convey awaythe burnt air. RICKETS'S CHEAP GAS 
STOVE, price 14 15s., made of sheet iron, svitable for heating small 
counting-houses, bed-rooms, cellars, &c.—Manufactory: Agar-street, 
Strand, London. 
Dp ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE.—Will this grate become universally used ? 
Its advantages over every other consist in— 

1. A saving of 50 per cent. in fur 

2. Its being a cure for a smeky chimney. 

3. Its not requiring one half the attentin of an ordinary fire. 

. Its being perfectly safe. 
A prospectus, with a second series of testimonials, just issued, from 

all par’: of the country, will be sent o» application. 

F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co., 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street. 


ESSEY’S MARKING-INK—the Blackest 

4 and Best ever made—has now withstood the test of twenty 

years’ experience in every climate of the globe.—Sold, wholesa'e and 

retail, by J. LESSEY (successor to Winck worth). 97, High-street, Mary- 
lebone. 


ARK YOUR LINEN. 
HE PEN SUPE RSEDED.—The most easy, 
ermanent, and best method of marking Linen, Silk. Cotton, 
Coarse Towels, Books, &c., is with the PATENT ELEC TRO-SILVER 
PLATES. Any person can use them 

Certificate from Dr. Sheridan Muxpratt, F.RS.E.--“ Several trials 
with Calleton’s Electro-Silver Plates induce me to prononnce them 
excellent. The letters are distinctly marked in a deep black colour, 
and after long boiling in strong soda they remain unalvered.”— 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATTY. 

“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool, May 15, 1855.” 

Initial plate, Is. ; mame, 2s.; set of numbers, 2¢.; crest plate, 5s. Sent 
free, with directions (tc any part). on receipt of stamps, by the inventor 
and sole patentee, T. CULLETON, 2, Lon z-acre, exactly one door from 
St. Ma 's-lane. 


OUR ARMS FOUND D (free ‘of c charge), “and 
sketched, 3s. (send name an‘! county) post free for stamps. 

Your Crest Engraved in the first Heraltic Style on Seal, Sienet Ring, 
Pencil. case, &e., 8s.; Motto in Ribbon or Garter, 8s.; Initials per Letter, 
ls. 6d.; Arms, 25s. post free. 

HENRY WHITEM AN and Co.'s Improved Embossing Press fo 
Stamping Note Paper, Envelopes, &c., with Steel Ine, containing Crest, 
Initials, or Name and Address. with Copper Matrix complete, 21s. 

Twenty-five per cent. deposit (in stamps) required on country orders, 
excepting when the articles to be engraved are sent. 

HENRY WHITEMAN and Co., Heraldic. Seal. and Die Engravers, 
256, High Holborn, London. 


ECTION IN WRITING {MPLEM . 
FY MORD. AN’S EVERLASTING GOL dD PEN 


¢ is now established in reputation as the most beantiful, asefal, 

and truly economical Pen ever manufactured. FKighte n years’ expe- 
rience has only increased the e-ti:nation in which it is held, and tested 
the value of the warranty given with it. F. Mordan can now pi 
point to a sale of upwaris of 69,000. To prevent imposition, 
the pen is stamped F. MORDAN: nove other is genume. 

F. MORDAN’S PATENT PNEUMATIC SKSTANp a 
novel, useful, and simple Inkstan’ ev r offered to the p 
protecting the ink from «inst or evsporatien 

F. MORDAN’S COPYING INK, WRITING FLUIDS, 
RED INKS, put up in bottles of a novel, useful, and mm 

esign. 


Manufactory, 13, Goswell-road, Lond 


QAIWAW TCA AT 
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47, LUDGATE-STREET, Dec. 1856. 


BOOKS SUITABLE 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


_ * 


Coleridge. 


THE RIME of the ANCIENT MARINER. 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated with 
Twenty-six Enrgravings on Wood, from Drawings by 
Birkett Foster. E. Duncan,and E. H. Weanert. Uniform 
with ‘‘Gray’s Elegy,” ‘ Deserted Village,” &c. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 12s. 


Tennyson, Byron, &c. 

THE SOLDIER’S DREAM, and Other 
Songs of the Brave. Comprising Odes and Ballads by 
CAMPBELL, BYRON, TENNYSON, WOLFE, COLLINS, 
MACKAY, and BURNS. Choicely iilustrated from Draw- 
ings by Duncan, Foster, Tuomas, and Macquoip. Uni- 
form with Cundall’s Editions of * Gray's Elegy,” and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled gilt edges, 7s, 6d. ; 
morocco, 12s.; by Hayday, 18s. 


Forty-one Poems. 
THE BOOK of CELEBRATED POEMS. 


Containing Forty-one of the most popular Poems in the 
English Language, unabridged. Illustrated by upwards of 
80 Engravings, from Drawings by C. W. Copg, Kenny 
Meapows, G. Dopeson, and J. Fercuson. Demy 8vo. 
cloth elegant, price 15s. ; morocco extra, 21s. 





“This singularly beautifal volume, as splendid in appear- 
ance as valuable in contents,”"— Observer. 


Campbell. 

THE PLEASURES OF HOPE By 
THOMAS CAMPKELL. With Twenty-five choice Ilus- 
tration< by Birxerr Foster, Georce THomas, and Harrti- 
son Weir, in the first style of art. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, vevelled, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 12s.; by Hayday, 18s. 

“On? of the most beautiful volumes that has been pro- 
duced,’ —Ziterary Gazette. 


Keats. | 


THE EVE of ST. AGNES. By JOHN 
KEATS. Illustrated with 20 Engravings from Drawings 
by Epwarp H, Wennerr. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
7s. 6d., morocco, 12s, 


Goldsmith. 

THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. Illustrated with 35 exquisitely-executed 
Engravings on Wood, by permission, from the original | 
Etchings by C. W. Cops, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., R. Rep- | 
orave, R.A., T. Wessrer, R.A., J. C. Horstey, A.R.A,, 
C. Sronenouse, F. TayLor, and H. J, Townsend, Members 
of the Etching Club. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; 
morocco, 12s.; by Hayday, 18s. 


Gray. 
AN ELEGY in a COUNTRY CHURCH- 


| 
YARD. By THOMAS GRAY. Illustrated on every page | 
by Birke:? Foster, Grora@e Thomas, and a Lapy. 
| 
| 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 12s.; by Hay- 
day, 18s. 


Goldsmith. 


THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Richly illustrated by Gronrce | 
THoMAs, and printed in a very superior style; forming at | 
once the standard, most elegant, and appropriate edition | 
f this cl.ssic tale. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, richly gilt, | 
10s. 6d.; morocco, by Hayday, 2Is. | 


| 

| 

Noel Humphreys. | 
OCEAN GARDENS; or, Glimpses beneath | 

the Waters. By NOEL HUMPHREYS. Small 4to. with | 
Twelve richly coloured Drawings by the Author. Hand- 
somely bound, 6s. 


Auerbach. 

THE BAREFOOTED MAIDEN. By | 

BERTHOLD AUERBACH. Illustrated with Eight Draw- | 

it y Epwanp H. WEHNERT. Feap. 8vo. handsomely 
Immediately. 


> PATA 
Longfellow. 
THE PORTS and POETRY of EUROPE, 
B y Hi NRY W. LONGFELLOW, Author of “ Evangeline,” | 
] ely new Edition. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 





| 


Rural. 
THE RURAL POETRY of the ENGLISH | 


LANGU \GE: illustrating the Seasons and Months of the | 
Year, their Changes, Employments, Lessons, and Plea- | 
sures, topically paragraphed; with a complete Index. By 
JOSEPH WILLIAM JENKS, M.A., 


Language in the Urbana University, Ohio. Royal 8vo. 18s 


—_— 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 





| ILLUSTRATED GIFT 


BOOKS. 


a 


The LORD of the ISLES. 
NEW EDITION, 


With Seventy Illustrations, from Designs by Birket Foster 
and John Gilbert, 


And containing the Author's latest Corrections and Notes, 


Extra cloth, gilt edges, 18s.; morocco elegant or 
antique, 25s.; enamelled tartan boards, 36s. 


II. 
MARMION. 
NEW EDITION, 
With Eighty Mustrations, from Designs by Birket Foster 
and John Gilbert, 
And containing the Author's latest Corrections and Notes. 


Extra cloth, gilt edges, 18s.; morocco elegent or 
antique, 25s.; enamelled tartan boards, 36s, 


LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. 
NEW EDITION, 


With One Hundred I)lJustrations, from Designs by Birket 
Foster and John Gilbert, 


And containing the Author's latest Corrections and Notes. 


Extra cloth, gilt edges, 18s. ; morocco elegant or 
antique, 25s.; enamelled tartan boards, 36s, 


THE LADY of the LAKE. 
NEW EDITION, 


With § 
and John Gilbert, 


And containing the Author’s latest Corrections and Notes, 


Extra cloth, gilt edges, 18s.; morocco elegant or 
antique, 25s. ; enamelled tartan boards, 34s. 


SIR WALTER SCcorTT’s 
POETICAL WORKS. 


NEW EDITION, 
With upwards of Sixty Illustrations, on Steel and Wood, 
from Designs by Turner, Foster, and Gilbert. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 31s. 6d.; morocco elegant or antique, 42s.: 
enamelled tartan boards, 45s. 
SMALLER ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF SCOTT’S 
POETICAL WORKS, 
5s. and 6s. 


i 


| with pleasure and edification.” 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 


Illustrated with upwards of Two Hundred Engravings on 
Steel, 


After Turner, Wilkie, Stanfield, Roberts, Landseer, Frith, 


Seventy Illustrations, from Designs by Birket Foster | 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & C0,’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


——— 


SCHOOL PRIZES AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
EORGE ROUTLEDGE and CO. beg 


respectfully to draw attention to their LIST of WORKS, 
which may be obtained in different bindings, all Illustrated 
by the first Artists. A Complete List may be obtained gratis, 
on application ; or sent free by post on receipt of one stamp 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
In J} vol. price 21s. cloth, elegantly bound, 
S HAKSPERE: a Biography. By 
CHARLES KNIGHT. 

“This work is reprinted on tinted paper, and the en- 
gravings illustrate every place of interest connected with the 
immortal bard; they are upwards of 2000 in number, from 
original drawings by W. Harvey; the fac-similes and auto- 
| graphs by F. W. Farruorr. A better present-book could 
| hardly be selected. 





{ 


Contains 34 pieces not in other Illustrated Editions. 
Price 21s. cloth gilt edges, 
_ ‘ ~ 
LOXGFELLOW'S POETICAL 
WORKS (containing 34 pieces not in the other Ilus- 
trated Edition), superbly illustrated by Jonn GILBERT, gnd 
enriched with a Portrait, the only one Mr. Longtellow ever 
sat for. 
Price 21s. cloth, gilt edges, 
HE POETS of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, selected and edited by the Rev. R, A 
WILLMOTT. With one hundred Illustrations by the most 
celebrated Artists, elaborately engraved by the Brothers 
DALZIEL. 
“Is altogether a wonder and delight.”"—Atheneum, 


In | vol. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
VANGELINE. By H. W. LONG- 
FELLOW. With numerous Illustrations by Jony 
GiBert. Printed in the best style on superfine paper. 
‘“« Artist, engraver, printer, and paper-maker, have nobly 
done their part in rendering justice to the poet of the new 
world.”’— Observer. 





In | vol. price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
RABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. Illustrated by W. Harvey, A new andcare- 
| fully revised edition. 
| “This is the most popular fiction that has ever delighted 
| e young and old of every country. 


Price 8s, 6d. cloth gilt, 
VERY BOY’S BOOK: a complete 


4 Encyclopedia of Sports and Amusements, intended t 
afford recreation, amusement, and instruction to beys in 
their leisure hours, with upwards of 600 Illustrations by 
HaBvey and HArRison WEIR. 


Price 6s. cloth gilt, 

vv 7 Py wry r 
paces OY’S (COUNTESS) FAIRY 
TALES. Translated by J. R. PLANCHE, and illus- 

tra ed by Jonn Gitpert (a New Edition). 

‘For the first time, thanks to M. Planché, we children of 
every growth have the ‘Fairy Tales’ of the Countess 
| D’Anois (whom we are now ordered to call D’Aulnoy) set 
fairly before us.”—Charles Dickens. 





Price 6s. cloth gilt, 


NATURAL HISTORY. By the 


Rey. J.G. WOOD. A new and cheaper Edition, with 
many additions, containing nearly 500 Llustrations from 


| original designs by W. Harvey. 


“Ts a book that both parents and children may look ovc1 


Price 6s. cloth gilt, 


I ON QUIXOTE. Translated by 

JARVIS, and illustrated by Joun Gitperr. 

“No reader has ventured to confess a want of relish for 
‘Don Quixote ’—it is a book in which the young and old in 
every clime have age after age taken delight.”—Heniy 
Hallam. 





Ward, Phillips, Elmore, Faed, Horsley, Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, Vandyke, &c. | 


25 vols. demy 8vo, extra cloth, 137. 2s. 6d. 


vi. | 

KITTO’S | 
CYCLOPZEDIA of BIBLICAL | 
LITERATURE. | 

NEW EDITION. 

Edited by the Rev. HENRY BURGESS, LL.D. 


With a complete Index, and Five Hundred and Fifty-four | 
Illustrations. 


| 
| 


Two vols. royal 8yo, 37. 
KITTO'S 
HISTORY of PALESTINE. 


From the Patriarchal Age to the Present Time. 


VII. | 
| 


lately Professor of |} With upwards of Two Hundred Illustrations, 6s. cloth plain; 


6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, London: 
HOULSTON and STONEMAN; and all Booksellers. 


In 1 vol, price 5s. 8vo. cloth lettered, 
ie es POPULAR DELUSIONS 


CONTENTS : — 

| The Crusades 

| Witch Mania 
Slow Poisoners 
Haunted Houses 


Mississippi Scheme 
South Sea Bubble | 
Tulipomania | 
The Alchymists | 
Modern Prophesiers | Duels and Ordeals 
Fortune Telling | Relies, &e. &e. 

A New Edition, in 1 vol. with 120 Illustrations. 


A NEW WORK BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
In 1 vol. price 4s. cloth gilt. 


HE SPENDTHRIF'T. By W. HAR- 


RISON AINSWORTH. With Illustrations by Parz: 


In 1 vol. price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
HE HOUSEHOLD MANAGE R. 
Being a Practical Treatise upon the various. duties in 


| large and small Establishments, from the Drawing-room to 
the Kitchen. By CHARLES PIERCE, Maitre d’Hotel. 


AN — WORK BY THE REV. JAMES WHITE. 
nl vol. Is. 6d. cloth boards; or 2s. cloth gilt. 


[AND MARKS of the HISTORY of 
GREECE. By the Rev. JAMES WHITE, 
Also, uniform in price, by the same Author, 


LANDMARKS of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Twelfth Thousand. 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and CO., 
2, Farringdon-street. 
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MESSRS. ADDEY & C0’S 


| 


NEW WORKS OF THE SEASON, | 


The Legend of the Wandering Jew. 


! 
| 
Mlustrated with Twelve Imperial Folio Engravings by 
GUSTAVE DORE. Poem, with a Prologue and Epi- | 
logue, bv PIERRE DUPONT. Preface and Bibliogra- 
phical Notice by “BIBLIOPHILE JACOB;” with 
Béranger’s Ballat and the Complaint set to Music by 
ERNEST DORE. Translated under International | 
Treaty, with Critical Remarks by G. W. THORNBURY, | 
Author of “ Art and Nature at Home and Abroad.” &c. 
Imperial folio, printed in the best style, and handsomely 
bound in cloth, 12. Is. 


Funny Dogs with Funny Tales. 
The DOGS from the Pencil of HARRISON WEIR. 
The TALES from the Pens of ROBERT B. BROUGH, 
ALFRED ELWES, JAMES HANNAY, and EDMUND 
F. BLANCHARD. Eizht Illustrations. Post 4to. 6s. 
cloth. 


Jaufry the Knight and the Fair) 
Brunnissende : 


A Tale of ihe Times of King Arthur. Translated from | 
the French Version of M. MARY-LAFON, by ALFRED 
ELWRES; and Illustrated with Twenty fine page En- 
gravings, from Drawings by Gustave Dore. Published 
under International arrangement. Super-royal 8vo. 


beautifully printed on toned paper, and elegantly bound | 
in cloth, price 12s, 


ATTRACTIVE. 
British Animals. By Harrison Weir. | 


Comprising Twenty-four Subjects, printed in Colours, | 
with Descriptions and Anecdotes. Post 4to, 7s. 6@. cloth. 
Also, in Picture Binding, in 3 vols. 2s. 6d. each, 

1 FAVOURITE ANIMALS; comprising | 
Horses, Dogs, the Donkey, the Cat, &c. With Eight | 
Coloured Ilu-trations. 

9, FARMER'S FRIENDS; comprising Cattle, | | 
Sheep. &c. With Eight Coloured Il!ustrations. 

3. WILD ANIMALS of GREAT BRITAIN; | 

comprising the Stag, Deer, Goats; the Fox, the Hare, | 

&. With Eight Coloured Illustrations. P 
| 
| 2 


A Treasury of Pleasure Books 
for YOUNG PEOPLE. A New Edition, illustrated with 
140 Engravings by JOHN ABSOLON, KENNY MEA- | 
DOWS, EDWAKD WEHNERT, and HARRISON | 
WEIR. Handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
5s.; or 10s. with Coloured Pictures. | 


The Adventures of a Cat; | 
And a FINE CAT TOO! By ALFRED ELWES, | 
Author of “The Adventures of a Bear,” &. With Might | 
Tilustrations by HARRISON WEIR. Feap. 4to. 3s. 6d. 
cloth ; or Gs. with Coloured Plates. 


’ s yl 

The Boy’s Own Sea-Stories ; 

Or Adventures on Board a Man of-War, a Merchantman, | 
and a Whaler. Twelve Tinted Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 

cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. | 


A Boy’s. Voyage round the World 
on BOARD a MAN-OF-WAR. With Tinted Illustra- 
tions. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

**One of those books which boys will read with an | 
avidity not to be deseribed."’— Bell's Messenger. 


A Boy’s Voyages and Adventures 


in the MERCHANT SERVICE. With 
tions. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Whaling and Fishing: 
Being the Sequel to “ A Boy’s Voyages.” 
Illustrations, Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Merry Tales for Little Folk. 


Edited by MADAME DE CHATELAIN. New Edition, 
with new Frontispiece and binding. 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
*,*'This volame, illustrated’ with 206 Pictures by | 
first-rate Artists, contains about Forty of the long- 
established favourite Stories of the Nursery in England 
and Abroad, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Tinted Ilustra- 


With Tinted 


. . . 
Beaumarchais. and his Times ; 
Or, Sketches of French Society in the Eighteanth Cen- 
tury. From Unpublished Documents, by LOUIS DE 
LOMENIE. ‘Translated, under iaternational arrange- 
ment, by H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esq. Four 
Volu nes, post 8vo. cloth, 2. 2s. 

“The ‘Life of Beaumarch: ais’ constitutes a valuable 
social a of Franc the eighteenth century. 
shelves which contain the voluminous memoirs of Fre neh society none 
are more curious, authentic, and amusing than those which ow 
Tecommend to the atte: ntion of our readers.’ no halabarg zh "heir, 
October 1856. 

“ An excellent booky very well translated."—New Quarterly, Review, 
October 1856. 

“A memoir.of surpassing interest. . . . Wehave devoted more 
space than usual to this book, because it throws much light on the 
composition und manners ot the French society of the period. The 
Treader who has read our notice may be assured that we have-not by 
any means exhausted the rich material contained in the volumes. 
Daily News. 

“The * Life of Beanmarchais’.is a delightful work, and we 
own the pleasure we tiave derived from its perusal.”—Morning Post. 

“ The vitality of this book is indestraetible: . It will be found 
more rivettiog than most romances.’ —dtheneum. 


additi on to the 
Jpon the 









W ORKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


rewritten or fetranslated by MADAME | 
DE CHATELAIN, | 


NEW WORKS JU 


gladly | 





noe Branchi: the Story of a| 
can. 


rete, bv Himself. Translated from the Italian MS, | 
by ALFRED ELWES. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. | 


Alfieri and Goldoni. | 
Their LIVES and ADVENTURES. By EDWARD 
COPPING. Post 8vo. 10s: 6d. cloth. | 


Queen Leta and the Mistletoe. 
A FAIRY RHYME for the FIRESIDE. By GEORGE 
HALSE. With Illustrations on Steel by the Author. 
Imp. t6mo. 3s. 6d. cioth gilt. 


Poetical Works of Edgar A. Poe. 


Illustrated by E. H. WEHNERT, JAMES GODWIN, 
HARRISON WEIR, and F. W. HULME. With a Notice 
of his LIFE and GENIUS, by JAMES HANNAY, Esq. 
Beautifully printed on cream-toned paper. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d ; or 7s. 6d. in morocco elegant. 


‘Poetical Works of Oliver Gold- 


smith. | 
Illustra ed by JOHN ABSOLON, HARRISON WEIR, | 
and JAMES GODWIN. With a Notice of his LIFE and 
GENIUS; by EDMUND F. BLANCHARD, Esq. Bean- 
tifully printed on cream-toned paper. Feap. 8vo. cloth 
__ 3s. 6d. ; or 7s. Gd. morocco elegant. 


a | 


The Ocean Child: 


Or, SHOWERS and SUNSHINE. A Tale of Girlhood. 
By Mrs. HARRIGT MYRTLE. Small 8yvo. 5s. cloth. 


King Arthur's Alphabet. 


lliustrated with Twenty-six Engravings by JOHN AB- 
SOLON. Printed ia Ornamental Borders; in a hand- | 
some cover, 6d.: or ls. with Coloured Pictures. 

Books for Young Readers. 

In‘ handsome Illuminated Bindings, demy 8vo. price | 
2s 6d each:— 

1. AMUSING TALES for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Mrs. HARRIET MYRTLE. With 21 Pictures. 
The DONKEY’S SHADOW, and 
Stories. By Vavrious‘Authors. With 60 Pictures. 

3. The BROKEN PITCHER, and other Stories. 
By Various Authors, With 35 Pictures. | 

4, The LITTLE LYCHETTS : a Piece of Auto- | 
biography. ty the Author of “The Head of the 
Family,” &e. With 22. Pictnres. | 

5. HISTORICAL TALES. By M. J. With 
20 Pictures. 

5. The GREAT WONDERS of the WORLD. 
By ALFRED C, WIGAN. With 32 Pictures 

7. VISITS to the ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
By FREDERICA GRAHAM. With 20 Pictures. 

8. The RICHMONDS’ TOUR in. EUROPE. 
By ALFRED ELWES, With 28 Pictures. 


other 


bonnd in | vol 7s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


The sr nang of Entertaining Know- 
ledge. 
Comprising Nos. 5 to 8 of “‘ Books for Young Readers,” 
bound in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


‘Stories of an Old Maid 


Related to her NEPHEWS and NIECES. ° Translated 
from the French of Madame EMILE DE GIRARDIN, 
by ALFRED ELWES; and Ifustrated with sixteen tine 


page Engravings by Gustave Dore andG, Fara. Demy ; 


Svo. gilt cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Legends of the Christian East. 





By BAYLE ST. JOHN, Author of “Two Years’ Resi- 
dence ina Levantine Family,” “ Village Life in Egypt, 
&c. Feap. 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
yf PUBLISHED 
SI | l 4 S 4 7 
Be , Sey’ S S 
eranger’s Songs 
of the EMPIRE, the PEACE, and the RESTORATION. 
Translated into English Verse by ROBERT B. BAiOUGH, 
with an Introduction and Notes Foolscap &vo. e! th. 5s 
“Mr. Brough’s translation of the Pe litical Songs is better than any 
other translation of Béranger’s we have seen @ ver 





gives s agood idea of the boldness, abandon, and allusive style of 
ranger, as well as of his clearness and bi:ierness Ww 

a’ many who ‘read rch’ will get a 
national poet from Mr. Brough than from the 


|The Whist Player. 


The Laws and Practice Me Short Whist Ex aa ar id 
Iliustrated by Lieut.-Colonel B * * * *, ith name 
rous diagrams printed-in colours. In eae 4to. gilt 
cloth, 45s. 

“Here we at length have the very book which has so long been 
required for the instruction of whist-players in that most intellectual 
of games. The author has adopted an entirely novel plan tor couvey- 
ing his instractions, and one we think is admirabh caleuluted for 
the purpose. The instructions themselves in the different points are 
| evidently’ the result of deep and caretul study, aud show that the 
| author is a thorough ne in the game.”—Bell’s Life. 











LONDON: ADDEY AND CO., HENRIET TA. STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


|hours of the weekly 


NEW MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 
—_>— 


On January 1st, 1857, will be published, in 4to., 
price 6d., 


SUNNY HOURS, 


A Holiday Companion for 
Poung People. 
MisPinayht 
MARY BRIERLEY. 


| WITH ENTERTAINING CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
AND 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
EMINENT ARTISTS. 


to be continued Monthly, 





“T number only Sunny Hours.”—On a Sun- Dial. 





“Sunny Hours” is the term we would apply 
to those periods in the life of a boy or girl when 


the lesson-book is laid aside, and the top, or ball; 
| or story-book is childhood’s 
/many are the Sunny Hours that we enjoy 


companion ; and 
our early life—our school-days. First, there 
are those shorter periods, daily occurring, when 
the mind for atime is unbent from thie 
the hour at morn, the hour at noon, and the hour 
at night ; then there is that longer period, the 
half-holiday ; and then 
many 


task,— 


again, that still longer term, the many, 
hours of the half-annual vacation. 


It is as a companion at these times, and for 
these seasons, that we have designed our “ Sunny 
Hours ;” and by the aid of our little work, we 
trust that the youthful reader will be enabled to 


while away an hour pleasantly and profitably; 


” 


| for with amusement we will not fail to blend 


instruction. In a bountiful supply of short 


| stories, always acceptable reading to the young, 
| we shall sometimes endeavour only to amuse, by 


|The Charm of Interesting Stories. 


Comprising Nos 1 to 4.o0f'‘* Books for Young Readers,” | 


inserting Tales written in that mirtirful strain 
which never fails to provoke a hearty laugh ; 
whilst at other times we shall give those that 
by either pointing out a 
his- 


impart a useful lesson, 


moral or conveying some geographical or 


torical information. 


Sketches of Natural History, Poems, Charades, 
original Fables, and other congenial 


shall be found in our pages; and the owners of 


subjects, 


many playful little fingers will have cause to 
thank Dr. Rimbault for a charming collection of 
tunes adapted to some old and new nursery songs 
and rhymes. 

We shall not here state to whom the 
folk will be indebted for the fund of 
ment that we intend to present to them, 
* those aut 
contribute 


youn: 
entertain- 
furthe r 
than to mention that many of ors Who 
delight in catering for the young will 


to our pages, and that our work throughout will 
be illustrated with numerous pictures by eminent 
blending good 


that they shall at the 


— pictures so drawing 


artists, 


with attractive design, 


same time please the mind and educate 


In a word, we shall spare no pains to make our 


that the littl 
reader must rise from the perusal of its pages 
thoroughly convinced that, in the words of our 

| motto, we “number only Sunny Hours. 


work so good, and so interesting, 


” 
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BOOKS ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


AND OTHER PROPRIETORS. 


+ 


MISS EDGEWORTH’S JUVENILE WORKS. 
TRADE EDITIONS. 





EARLY LESSONS: New Edition, revised; with Frontispiece and 


Vignette, from Designs by Absolon. In 1 vol. feap. 3s. 6d. cloth (Simpkin). 

*.* The Edition of the above in Four Volumes is still on Sale, viz. :— 
Vols. I. and IL., with new Engravings. 18mo. 5s. cloth. 
Vols. III. and IV., with new Engravings, 18mo. 5s. cloth. 


Or, in separate Tales :— 


FRANK : collected from the Early Lessons. With Two Steel Plates and 
Vignette. 1 vol. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

ROSAMOND: collected from the Early Lessons. With Steel Frontispiece and 
Vignette. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


HARRY and LUCY, with the Minor Tales: collected from the Early Lessons. 


With Steel Frontispiece and Vignette. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


FRANK: a Sequel to “ Frank” in Early Lessons. 


7s. 6d. cloth. 


ROSAMOND: a Sequel to “ Rosamond” in Early Lessons. 


18mo. 5s. cloth. 


HARRY and LUCY, concluded : 


Lessons. 3 vols. feap. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


PARENT'S ASSISTANT: New Edition, revised; with Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 1 vol. fcap. 3s. 6d. cloth (Simpkin). 
*,* The Edition of the above in 2 vols. 18mo. with Engravings after Harvey, price 5s. cloth, is still on sala, 


MORAL TALES. With Three Engravings from Designs by 


Harvey. New Edition, 1 vol. feap. 3s. 6d. cloth (Simpkin). 


POPULAR TALES. With Three Engravings from Designs by 


Harvey. New Edition. 1 vol. feap. 3s. 6d. cloth (Simpkin). 


3 vols. 18mo. 
2 vols. 


being the last part of Early 





EVENINGS AT HOME. By Dr. AIKIN and Mrs. BARBAULD. 


17th Edition, with some additional Pieces, and Engravings after Harvey and John Gilbert. Fcap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


JOYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. By Dr. GREGORY and 


C. V. WALKER.—Scientific Dialogues for the Instruction and entertainment of Young People; with Improvements 
by Dr. Olinthus Gregory. Enlarged Edition, embracing the recent Additions to Science, by C. V. Walker, Esq., 
Secretary of the Electrical Society, &c. Illustrated by several new Engravings on Wood. Fcap. 6s. cloth lettered. 


Also, 


A COMPANION TO JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES ; 


containing a Complete Set of Questions, and other Exercises for the Examination of Pupils. Fcap. 2s. 6d. cloth 
(adapted to the above edition). 


KEEPER’S TRAVELS; or, the Adventures of a Dog in Search of 


his Master. With Frontispiece after Harvey. Best Edition. Royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


SANDFORD and MERTON (The History of). By T. DAY, Esq. 


New Edition, revised ; and embellished with beautiful Cuts, from Designs by Harvey. Fcap. 3s. 6d. cloth. (Simpkin). 


STORIES of OLD DANIEL, for the AMUSEMENT of YOUNG 
PERSONS. With Frontispiece and Vignette. 13th Edition. Feap. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. New Edition, combining the First 


and Second Series in One Volume. without any Abridgment of the Narrative. Wtth Eight Woodcuts, and new 
Frontispiece by J. Morin. Feap. 3s. 6d. cloth (Simpkin). 


*,* In ordering any of the above, please specify the particular Editions. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN. 





MRS. BARBAULD’S HYMNS in PROSE, for CHILDREN. 


32nd Edition. Large print. 18mo. 1s. cloth limp. 


MRS. BARBAULD’S LESSONS for CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations after Harvey. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 


LA BAGATELLE: intended to introduce very Young Children to 


the French Language. New Edition, much improved, and embellished with entirely new Cuts. 18mo, 2s. 6d. bound. 


BALDWIN’S OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY, to the 


ACCESSION of QUEEN VICTORIA. With Frontispiece of Portraits of Nine Sovereigus. For Children from Four to 
Eight Years of Age. 18mo. 1s. cluth limp. 


In Four Parts. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Stationers’-Hall Court. 


In the Press, and speedily will be 
published, 


BY THE 


REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Middleham, 


TWO YEARS AGO, 


In 3 yols. crown 8yo. cloth. 


Lately published by the same Author, 


The Heroes: Greek Fairy Tales 
for my Children. 


With Eight Illustrations drawn on Wood by the 
Author. Beautifully printed on tinted paper, 
and elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt leaves, 
7s. 6d. 


“The fascination of a fairy tale is given to each legend.” — 
Examiner. 

‘Mr. Kingsley has imbued his narrative with a classical 
feeling, and thrown over it the glow of arich imagination 
and a poetical spirit." —Spectator. 

“Tt is admirably adapted for the perusal of young people, 
who will grow both wiser and merrier while they read."— 
Morning Post. 

“If the public accepts our recommendation, this book will 
run through many editions.""—Guardian. 





IL 


A Second Edition of ‘ Westward 
Ho!” 


Or, the Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas 
Leigh, Knight, of Borrough, in the County of 
Devon, in the reign of Her most Glorious Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth. Rendered into modern English. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12. 11s. 6d. 
“ Mr Kingsley has selected a good subject, and has written 
a good novel to excellent purpose."—TZhe Times, Aug. 18, 
1855 
“Noble and well timed."—Spectator. 





Itt. 


A Third Edition of Glaucus ; or, 
the Wonders of the Shore. 


With a Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo. beautifully 
bound in cloth, with gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 
“‘As useful and exciting a sea-side companion as we have 
ever seen." —Guardian. 


“Its pages sparkle with life, they open up a thousand 
sources of unanticipated pleasure, and combine amusement 
with instruction in a very happy and unwonted degree,""— 
Eclectic Review. 


IV 


A Second Edition of Phaethon ; 
or, Loose Thoughts for Loose 
Thinkers. 


Crown 8vo. boards, 2s. 


“Its suggestions meet half-way many a latent doubt, and, 
like a light breeze, lift from the soul clouds that are 
gathering heavily, and threatening to settle down in wintry 
gloom on the summer of many a fair and promising young 
life.” — Spectator. 

“One of the most interesting works we ever read."— 
Nonconformist. 


Alexandria and Her Schools. 


Being Four Lectures delivered at the Philosophical 
Institution. Edinburgh. With a Preface. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“A series of brilliant biographical and literary sketches, 
interspersed with comments of the closest modern, or rather 


universal, application.”—Spectator. 








Cambridge: MACMILLAN and CO. 
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THE CRITIC. 











Now ready, 


A SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 


Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 


CRAIGCROOK CASTLE. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 


“Tt literally teems with images, any one of which would 
prove the author's right to the title of Poet.”— Critic. 

“No mother will read the ‘* Mother's Idol Broken” without 
tears.” — Athenceum. 

“We give it a hearty welcome."— Examiner. 






THE WAR IN PERSIA, 





With the Magazines, a New Edition, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. with a Map, 15s. 


KAYE'S HISTORY OF THE 
WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


FORMING VOLS. IX., X., AND XI. OF *BENTLEY’S PERIODICAL VOLUMES.” 
Quarterly Review.—“ This vivid narrative is written with scrupulous and unflinching fidelity. It flows on with a vigour 


and freshness which do the author great credit.” 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





“There isin Byron nothing finer than ‘ Only a Dream,’ ”— 


ess. 
“ Magnificent war-strains! equalling anything ancient or 
modern.” — Zait's Magazine. 
London: DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 








In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 


LIVING CELEBRITIES: 


By MAULL and POLYBLANK, 


BENTLEY’S PERIODICAL VOLUMES. 





Now ready, in 5 vols. crown 8vo., with numerous illustrations, 25s. 


THIERS’S HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


FORMING VOLS. IV., V., VL, VIL, AND VIII. OF “ BENTLEY'S PERIODICAL VOLUMES.” 
“ Although whole libraries have been written on the French Revolution, the palm of excellence has been awarded to 


Thiers and Mignet.”— Prescott. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





With appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The December Number contains 
PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 


Already published :— 


No. 1, containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S.. &c. 
No The Right Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 


a) ” 


No. 3, pe ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq, M.P., 
F.R.S., &e. 

No. 4, os J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &c. 

No. 5, 9 Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart, D.C.L, 
V.P.R.S., &e. 

No. 6, - E. H. BAILY, Esq., R.A. 

No. 7, ” SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 


London: Mavi and PotysBiank, 55, Gracechurch-street ; 
Davip Bocuse, 86, Fleet-street; and all Book and 
Print sellers. 


BENTLEY’S PERIODICAL VOLUMES. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


JESSES MEMOIRS OF THE 


COURT OF ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS, 


INCLUDING THE PROTECTORATE. 
BY JOHN HENEAGE JESSE. 
FORMING VOLS, I., II., AND III. OF “BENTLEY'S PERIODICAL VOLUMES.” 
“ Without it no library in the kingdom can be called complete."”— Times. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 








NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 





L 
On the Ist of January will be published, the First Volume 
of a Cheap and Uniform Edition of the 


WORKS OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Handsomely printed in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: 
A HISTORY, 
Will bethe first Work issued, and will be complete in 2 yols 
i. 


On the Ist of January will be published, a Cheap and 
Uniform Edition of the 


NOVELS OF MR. CHARLES LEVER. 


Handsomely printed in crown 8vo. 
Each Volume will contain 8 Illustrations by H. K. Browne, 
HARRY LORREQUER 
Will be the first Work issued, price 4s. cloth. 
uL 


TWELVE MONTHS WITH THE BASHI 
BAZOUKS. 


By EDWARD MONEY, Lieut.-Col. in the Imperial Ottoman 
Army, and late Captain in the Bashi Bazouks. Post 8vo, 
with Illustrations. [On Monday. 


CLOVER COTTAGE; 


Or, I CAN’T GET IN: a Novelette. By the Author of 
“ The Falcon Family,” &c. With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 5s 
[This Day. 


Vv. 
THE SPIRIT OF TRAVEL. 


By CHARLES PACKE, of the Inner Temple. In post 
8vo. 3s. 6d. [On the 16th. 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF EDMUND BURKE. 


By THOMAS MACKNIGHT, Author of “The High Hon. 
B, Disraeli, M.P., a Literary and Political Biography; " and 
“Thirty Years of Foreign Policy: a History of the Secre- 
taryships of the Ear! of Aberdeen and Viscount Palmerston.” 
[In the Press. 
VIL 
A CHEAP EDITION OF 


THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS: 


Containing “Mrs. PERKINS’S BALL.” “Dr. BIRCH,” 

*‘OUR STREET.” In one square vol. with all the original 

Mlustrations. (Un a few days. 
Vil, 


DRAMATIC SCENES, 
WITH OTHER POEMS, NOW FIRST PRINTED. 


By BARRY CORNWALL. Beautifully Illustrated with 
57 Woodcuts, and printed on fine paper. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
18s, [This day. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly 


A HANDSOMs: DRAWING-ROOM BOOK AND CHRISTMAS OR 
NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 


| ’S PARADISE LOST 
MILTON'S PARADISE 
Illustrated by 24 Engravings, designed and etched by John Martin. 
Imperial 8vo. morocco, very elegant, 2i. 2s.; or in half-morocco, Ll. lls. 6d. Also, 
The LARGER PAPER, and PLATES. 
Imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, 3/ 3s.; calf extra, 3/. 13s. 6d. ; morocco, very elegant, 4/7. 10s. 


WASHBOURNE and Co., Publishers, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., with 1500 Engravings of Arms, 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 
PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1857. 


CORRECTED THROUGHOUT FROM THE PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
OF THE NOBILITY, &e. 
“The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, and the first authority on all questions 
affecting the aristocracy." — Globe. ie Pog. eee lee 
Also now ready, the Second Part, price 10s. 6d., of 


BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY 
OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


To be completed in a single volume, uniform with ‘The Peerage,” divided into Four Parts, price 10s. 6d. each. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HeNry Cotsury, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


MR. YONGE’S POEMS. 
Price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


THE SHADOW OF THE 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY NORMAN B. YONGE, 
the verses; much that is 


7 re is a plaintive character, combined with a highly masculine and healthy spirit, about h 
snaetae secotuale of imagery, in purity of diction, and in smoothness of versification. At least prove their author 
worthy of a place in the category of rising poets.”"— Court Cireular. 

‘Contains passages of considerable merit.” — Press. , : 9 : ; 

“‘ Much beauty of thought and power, with happy and romantic conceptions. —Bristol Times. 

“ Power of versification, and a great deal of conimand of poetic diction.”"—John Bull. 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Conduit-street. 
Just published, 


1 F A r T 
LADIES OF THE REFORMATION, 
SECOND SERIES. 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, ITALY, AND SPAIN. 
By the REV. JAMES ANDERSON, Author of “ Ladies of the Covenant,” &e. 
Nearly One Hundred Illustrations from Designs by JAMES GODWIN, GEORGE THOMAS, 
E. K. JOHNSON, &c. 
Cloth antique, 12s. 6d.; calf extra antique, 21s. 


BLACKIE and SON, Warwick-square, City, London, and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
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This day is published, 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

















A POEM. 
By ROBERT POLLOK, A.M. 




















John R. Clayton. 
Engraved by Edmund Evans, Dalziel Brothers, 
Green, &c. 
In square octavo, elegantly boun‘l in cloth, price 21s. 
Or in morocco, by Hayday, price 35s 
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WitiiaAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinbu 





Complete in 2 volume S, 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 

















LIFE. 


With numerous Engravings on Wood, price 11s. 6d. 
“Mr, Johnston's book is a book for the people 
hardly a fact or a pr 
benetit of the richest as well 
Atheneum. 


























as the poorest to knuw,.”— 























Wiitram BLacewoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 




















ALEX. K RITH JOHN 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G 
Geographer to the 
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; henee they will be found free from 
faults of ove ing and confusion with 
so many School Atlases are justly chargeable. By 
ineans of a new precess of production, the M: aps combine the 
accuracy and neatness of aa highest style of 
a mechanical ay plication of Colours, the 
to secure a immess, correctness, 
proac hed by homer methods. 


PHYS ICAL GEOG] RAPHY, illustrating, in 
a Series o Original Jesigns, the lementary 


G » Hy gy, Meteorology, and Natural History. 
Twenty Mapa. 7 


I. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, comprising 
in Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the im portatr 
Countries and Lox alities referred to by Classical Authors ; 
accompanied by a Complete Index of Places, in which the 
proper Quantities of the marked by T. 
Harvey, M.A . 
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ASTRONOMY. Edited by J. R. HIND. 
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In O« ‘ 1 ise), stro y 
In a ol ( fap l | 
16s d In to, hal 1m “cO 
Maps mounted on canvas, each 8d 
vy. 
nay & ry ARYW ‘ET 
ELEMENTAR SCHO0L ATLAS of 
GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the 
Use of Junior Classes. Twenty Mans. ine uding a Map of 
‘ ind Palestir ice 7s. 6d. half-bound. 
Wr BLAcK Woop 1 Sor Edint h and 
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10, KiInG WILLIAM-STREET, 
L 
A NEW WORK, 
BY THE AUTHORE THE WIFE’ TER,” &c. 
AGNES MILBOURNE; 
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THE NEW NOVEL. 
THE CITY BANKER; 


Or, Love and 




















Money. 





In 3 vols, post 8vo. 






































BY THE AUTHOR OF “Ww HITE. FRIARS,” “CESAR 
BOR ilA,’ Ready. 
“There is a thoro g heartine 


ji a } ‘ss in the author—a 
rapid succession of the most exciting incidents, wrought up 
into powerful situations th t seem to threaten the crash of 
doom. We have never read a novel that 


t was finished off in 
3 more workmanlike manner.’’— A the ne um, 


‘The book contains so many startling events that te 
cannot fail to inspire the highest interes tin the reader, 
Observer. 


* Asa whole, it is one ¢ f the most remarkable in the cata- 
ogue of modern fiction.” — Dispatch. 


Caartes J. Sxeer, Publisher. 






































THE COURSE OF TIME. 


The Designs by Birket Foster, John Tenniel, and 


‘Of deep and ballowed impress, full of noble thoughts and | 
graphic eoneeptions,—the production of a mind live to the 
i and the sublime simplicity of our 


rgh and London. 
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; there is 
iple that it would not be for the | 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES | 


te These Atlases lay clahn | toa de -gree of accuracy and an | 


tional Works. The Mups have been constructed with a special | 
and are not copied | 


engraving with | 


and elegance unap- | 


Facts of | Matter in the human organism.— the 


With Notes and Descriptive Letter- | 
oenne't » Plate hAving all dance , ge 
p to each Plate, tying all recent Discoveries in 


i 


\ ANY COPIES of each of the following 
SS WORKS are “AT HOME” THIS DAY at MUDIF'S SELECT 
LIBRARY :— 

Memoirs of Frederick Perthes; Macaulay's England, Vols. IIT. and 
TV.; Cockbuarn'’s Memorials ot his Time; Froude's History of Eng!and; 
Ivors; Andersson's Explorations in Africa; Stoney’s Kesidence in Tas- 
mania; Aurora Leigh, by Mrs. Browning: Edgar Bardon; Kate Co- 
ventry ; Guizot's Life of Richard Cromwell; “ssays, by David’ Masson; 
Knights and their Days, by br. Doran; Mansfield’s Buenos Ayres; 

| Beaumarchais and his Times; It is Never too Late to Mend; Newman 
| on Universities; Thornbury’s Art and Nature: Ancient India, by Mrs. 
Speir; Porter's Residence in Damascus; Sondwith’s Siege of Kars; 
tachel Gray; Robinsen’s Biblical Researches; Prescott’s Philip the 
Second; Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert; Buckingham’s Court of the 
| Rezeney; Rylund’s Life of Kitto, &c. 

Fresh Copies are 


| 


ad ied wheuever a delay occurs; and an ample 
| supply is supplied of all the principal New Works as they appear. 
Single Subs: ription—One Guinea per Annum 

Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. 

A List of Surplus Copics of recent Works withdrawn from Circu- 
lation, and offered at greatly reduced Priges for Cash, may be obtained 
on application 

CHARLES EDWARD MuDItIE, 510, New Oxford-street, London; and 

76, Cross street, Manet lester, 


an Editio 
( ye ESTIONS on C ‘HU RC i HISTORY, being 
an Outline of the Progress of the Charch of Christ from its origin 
to x. present time, piers for the 
imstruction of youth. By EMMA KING. Price 2s, 
PAINTER, Publisher, 342, Str: nd. 
\ LETTER to the Rev. 
P 4 CHANCELLOR of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. on the 
PRESENT STATE of THEOLOGY inthe UNIVERSITIES and the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. and on the causes of existing SCEPTICISM 
| and INFIDELITY. By CLERICUS, 


Oxford: H. UAMMANS (la.e Gr pam), High-street, and all Book- 
seller: 


Just publ ished, price 2s. 6d. 


Juet publis shell, with a SE TE 6d. cloth, 
PL JOWERS and MOONSHINE. By DUDU. 


The Wonder Ball; or, a Tale of Christmas— 





Contair ing 5 





2. Little 3. Onwards—4. The Story of Pen, Ink, and 
Paper: how they fell out, and how they «greed aguin—5. The Three 


| Tear-drops. 
RICHARDSON (Brothers), 23, Cornhill. 
Seal put blished, price 5s., be antifully ‘Must rated, 
We EALTH and BEAUTY; or Corsets and 
Clothing. Constructed in accordan: “e with the a so 
Laws of the Human Body. By Madame ROXEY A. CAPLIN 
DAKTON and Co. 


58, Holborn-hill. 


T° the ASTRONOMICAL. — The SIX 
LARGE MAPS of the STARS on the GNOMONIC PROSE Cc 
TION by Sir I. LUBBOCK, pabliet ved by the & Society for the (iffu 

of Useful Kno ad into the 

leaeentel who have, 
maps, reduced them from 








hands « of Dean anc 1 Son, 31, 
lation of these beautiful 
, trusting to the expee- 
vesult, an extension « 


f desirable knowl 





! 
j 
| 


ust pallis he d, price 13.8 vo., 
| HE ELEC TRO-CHEMIC AL 

the Extraction of Mere 
Substances from the Body 


BATH.—For 
ury and other Metallic and Poisonous 
—Demonstrating the banetul effe of inert 
manner in which it is removed. 
» the Phenomena of Life, Health, and 









-The relation of Electricity t« 





general reader as well as to the | 


The VICE- | 


tation of a verv large sale for remuneration, and also for the other | 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


DAVID BOGUE, FLEET STREET. 


-— + --@-—---- 


RHYMES AND ROUNDE- 
LAYES in PRAISE of a COUNTRY LIFE. By Poets of 
many Lands. Adorned on almost every page with Pic- 





tures by ANSDELL, ABsoLon, Duncan, Dopeson, Fosres, 
GoopaLt, Hutme, F. Tayter, and Wem. Square 8vo. 


bound in the ancient fashion, and richly ornamented, 21s. ; 
morocco, 31s. 6d. 


The KEEPSAKE for 1857. 
Edited by Miss POWER. With Contributions by Mrs. 
Abdy, Barry Cornwall, Robert Browning, Mrs. Browning, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Albert Smith, Charles Swain, 
Altred A. Watts, and other popular authors; and numerous 

| beautifully-finished Engravings, executed under the super- 

intendence of Mr. F. A. Heats. Price 2s. elegantly 


bound. 
LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 


Illustrated with One Hundred and Seventy Engravings on 
Wood, from Designs by KirkeT Foster, Jane &. Hay, and 
Joun Gitpert. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 21s.; morocco, 30s 


Golden Legend.” 


‘THE COURT ALBUM; or, 


| Book of Beauty for 1857. A series of charming Portraits 
of the Young. Female Nobility. Beautifully Engraved 
from Drawings by the best Artists; with Biographical.and 
Historical Memoirs. In a handsome binding, 21s. ; with 
Coloured Plates, 42s. 


'GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER. 


| INustrated with numerous exquisite Engravings on Steel, 
designed and etched by Birker Fostex. In an elegant 
binding, 





8vo. 21s. 


MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO and 
IL PENSEROSO. With upwards of Tbirty Miustrations 


drawn and etched by Birket Foster. In a richly orna- 
mental binding, imp. 8vo. 21s. 


CHRISTMAS with the POETS. 


A Collection of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive Verses, re- 
lating to the Festival of Christmas. Embellished with 
Fifty Tinted Illustrations by HirkeT Foster, and with 
Initial Letters and other Ornaments. New Edition 
tichly bound, price 25s.; or in morecco, 85s. 

*,* This extremely beautiful volume was shown by the 
| Trus tees of the British Musenm to their visitors during the 
Exhibition of 1851, as a triumph of typographic and pic- 
torial art. 





Disease, &c. By J. CAVLIN, MD 
j London: W. FREEMAN, 69, Fleet-street; or from the Author, 
Eclectie Medical Institution, 9, York-place, Buker-street, Portman- 
square. 
yublished, price ls, (by post, fr N r 14 stamps), | 
] E B IL TTY and. NERVOUSNESS: a com- 


plete Essay on the Secret Cause of nese; Siting Disorders ; 
showing the advantages of the use of the microscope in detecting. by 
scientific examination, the causes which commonly lead to its oceur- 
symptoms which indicate its presence, and the means to be 
i for itscure, By SAMUELLA MERM, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, 





SHERW D and Co., 
may be c eneuleed at 
6 till 8. 


(PHE NEW PRACTICE of MAGISTRATES’ 


Paternoster-row 
his residen 


and from the Author, who 
from !1 o'clock till 2, and from 








COURTS. By T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law 
| Price 9s. 6d. cloth 
Law Ty 


{ES Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


— The PRINCIPLE and 
IDEN( iv I POWEL Y 
f Students, Magistrates, Schools, “. c. 





MES Office, 29, Essex-street. 


*| Rite MILITIA 

















EDITION of the MILITIA LaW, ineluding all the Starutes of 

Inst Session, and the Orders of the War Office, v supplied 

this w rk. Price 10s. By T. W. SAL NDER » Recorder of 

Dar unouth, 

“LAW Times Office, 29. Ease d, 

» DU TIES, RIGHT’ S, and LIABILITIES 

U STICES of the PE ACE, comprising the Informati n requires d 

rates, for Administration of Justice, and the Performance 

s. By Th HOM AS W. SAUNDERS, Esq. B urrister-at-Law, 

1¢ * Supplement to I 1 1845 to 1851,” &c. hc. Price 


n, fror 
7s. cloth; 8s. 6d. half. 1 


Law Tis 





al 
1ES Oifice, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


HAVET’S ——— IN ONE ‘VOLUME, 
ON A NEW PLAN. 
Large 8vo. strongly b und, price 6s. 
|THE COMPLETE FRENCH 
CLASS-BOOK ; 


GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 


MANUAL, 


| OR, 


Prepared expressly for the use of English learners. 
A. HAVET, 
Glasgow 


French Master, Atheneum, &c. 


HIS theoretical and practical work, 
| which isin use in many Public and Private Schools, is 

the on/y book required by beginners, being, wt the same 
time, adapred to the most advanced students, It contains— 
1. A Progre 


if 


sive Frenca READING-BOUK. 
. Copious VocaBuLaries, 


tinual comparison between the English and the French 
languages. 


5. Abundant Exercises, 
6. FRencu Conversations upon all topics, &c. 


*,* A specimen of 16 pages forwarded free to any one applying 
to Mons:eur A, Haver, Collegiate School, Glasgow. 


London: Dunav and Co.; W. ALLAN; SumpEiy and Co 


L A W.—The FOURTH | 


| 

| 

2 | 
2.A Complete ACCIDENCE and Synrax, exhibiting a con- SIDNEY GREY: 

| 


4. Frencn Lessons f!lustrative of all the idioms. | 


The HEROES of ASGARD, 


PRESENT-BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 
| GIRLS. 


THE YOUNG YAGERS; 


a Narrative of Hunting Adventures in Southern Africa. 
By Captain MAYNE REID. With Twelve Illustrations 
by Wittiam Harvey. Feap. 7s. cloth. 


or, 


‘*Captain Mayne Reid, the idol of the boy readers of Eng- 
land, because par excellence and beyond all manner of com- 
ison the writer for them ot these healthy, invigorating, 








uitiul books of adventure.”"—Sua, 
By the same Author: 
THE BOY HUNTERS; or, Adventures in 
Search of a White Buffalo. Fifth Edition, 7s. 
THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS; or, The Boy 
Hunters in the North. Second Edition, 7s, 
3. The DESERT HOME; or, Adventures of a 
Family Lost in the Wilderness. Fifth Edition, 7s. 
4, THE FOREST EXILES; or, Perils Amid 
the Wildwof the Amazon. Second Ed tion, 7s. 
THE BUSH-BOYS; or, Adventures of a 
Cape Farmer and his Family. Second Edition, 7s. 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES. All 


the most Popular Fairy Tales and Legends of Germany, 

collected by the Brothers GRIMM. Newly Translated, 

and Illustrated by Two Hundred and Forty Engravings, 
by Epwarp H. WeanertT. Complete in | vol. crown 8yo. 
7s. 6d. cloth. Just ready. 

* Here is, indeed, a treasure for the nursery, a translation 
of the famous stories of the Brothers Grimm, whose tales 
have become as fumiliar in Germany as ‘ Little Red Riding 
Hood’ or ‘Cinderella’ here.”— Atlas. 


BOY PRINCES. By J. G. EDGAR, 


| Author of “The Boyhood of Great Men,” &c. With En- 
gravings. Feap. 6s. cloth. 

| By the same Author ;— 

| FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS MEN. Second 


Edition, 3s. 6d. 
THE BOYHOOD OF GR 


Edition, 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY FOR BOYS. 


EAT MEN. Fourth 


Feap. 5s. 
a Tale of 


School Life. By the Author of * Mia and Charlie.” With 
Engravings. 6s. cloth. 


and the GIANTS of JOTUNHEIM; or, Christmas Week 
with the Old Storytellers. By the Author of “Mia and 
harlie.” Feap. 5s. cloth. 


DAVID BOGUE, Fieet-street. 


*,* This is the only Illustrated Edition containing “The | 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a a —— 


I. 
THE 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 


MAJOR-GENERAL | 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM, G.CB.. 


Late Envoy to Persia, and Governor of Bombay, 

FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS AND JOURNALS. | 
By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, 

Author of “ The Life of Lord Metcalfe,” ‘“* The History of the 

War in Afghanistan,” &c. | 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, price 36s. cloth. | 

| 








Il. 


LIFE AND SERMONS OF 
DR. JOHN TAULER, 


Of Strasburg (1340). | 
Translated by MISS SUSANNA WINKWORTH. } 


With Notices of Tauler’s Life and Times, and some Account 
of the ** Friends of God.” 


With a Preface by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Smail 4to. printed and bound in old style, with red edges. 


Ill. 


FLORENCE TEMPLAR. | 


A TALE. 





In | vol. | 
IV. 
LOTA, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By DEVON HARRIS. 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 


POETRY FROM LIFE. 


By C. M. K. | 
Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


VI. 
SIX STORIES FOR YOUNG READERS. 
3y the Author of ‘The Day ofa Baby Boy.” | 
Square 16mo, With Frontispiece. Price 3s. cloth. 


London: Cornhill. 


MESSRS. SEELEY, 
AND HALLIDAY, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, 


JACK SON, | 


| A copy sent free by post to any person ine 
postage 


‘ 
AN TRATED EDITION 


MINISTERING CHILDR 


EN ; 
re - J 
With Twenty Engravings on Wood, 


From Designs by G. H. Andrews, Bir ket Foster, W. 
H. Le Jeune, and Lumb Stocks, A. R.A. 
Engraved 7 T. Bolton, Edmund Evans, 
W. T. Green, and Mason Jackson. 
In crown octavo, price 10s, 6d¢., handsomely bound in cl 
gilt edges; in morocco elegant, 18s. 


ILLUS 


Goodall, 


I. | 
CHILDREN AT HOME 
A TALE FROM REAL LIFE. 

By the Author of “ Almost Persuaded.” 


With Frontispiece by Birker Foster. In small octavo, 
price 5s. cloth, 


II. 

THE HOLY CHILD: 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF THE LORD JESUS, 
By the Author of ‘“ The Good Shepherd.” | 
With Engravings, small octavo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
IV. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION 





OF THE } mitt 


DAIRYMAN’S DAUGHTER: | 

AN AUTHENTIC N 

By the Rev. LEGH RICHMOND, M.A. 
In small octavo, price 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
CHRISTIAN POETS. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


In crown octavo, price 7s. fd. cloth, gilt edges; 
morocco. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers. 


15s, in 


| price ls. post free. 


} aud similarly 


+ | BL AN 
% 4 Part 
| work has allowed a reduction in price 


VARRATIVE | 
} 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 
MESSRS. DEAN AND SON. 


Price 2s, 6d. each, post free, ecient bound, full gilt sides, back, 
and edges. THOMAS MILLER'S New TALE. 
1 
HE LIFE and ADVENTURES of a DOG, 
and a GOOD DOG, TOU; Fully Illustrated by HARRISON WEIR; 
and the ELEPHANT’S FEAST; or the Uses of Birds and Beasts to 
fan. 
DEAN and SONS, Printers and Publishers, 31, Ludgate-hill. 


These two books will be read with avidity by the Young.— | 
| 


| 
If you intend to have a javenile party this season, purchase one of 


MISS CORNER’S LITTLE PLAY+ FOR LITTLE PEOPLE (post 
free for 1s.), for where these well-remembered gales appear, in this 
their holiday attire, they never fuil to promote amusement; they also 
exert ingenuity, improve memory, and instil moral good in those en- 
gaged. Other books of pastimes, are, PARLOUR ‘PAN’ TOMIME, or 
ACTING CHARADES; ROYAL RIDDLER; MIRTHFUL MOMENTS, 


or GAMES and FORFEITS. All illustrated, 6d each, post free.—DEAN 
and SON, Printers, Publishers, and Stationers, 31, Ludgate-hill. 
Some little children that you know ean sing, or perchance are just 


beginning to play on the piano? Then aid them by presents of the 
following newly-decorated old acquaintances. Thev bear the title of 
Nursery Kecreations for the Young and Good :—1, LITTLE BO-PEEP; 
2, LITTLE BOY BLUE; 3, LITTLE GOODY TWO-SHOES: 4, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD; 5, CINDERELLA; 
TON AND HISCAT. Any one post-free for ls. Each comprises song 
and music, letter-press tale, and portrait title-page in colours.—DEAN 
and Sons, Printers, Publishers, and Stationers, 31, Ludgate-hill. 
HAPPY SUNDAYS for the YOUNG and GOOD, dedicated by per- 
mission to the Rev. Robert Bickersteth. is a book well calculated to 





| promote happiness among youthful readers, by affording them Sunday 


reading of a character both instructive in matter and amusing in 
style. A companion book, same size and price, 3s., the interest of 
which is centered in a little girl, has just appeared, entitled PLEASANT 
SUNDAYS, and will, indeed, be a pleasure to those parents who delight 
in seeing a group of happy chiliren gleaning lessons of piety and 
wisdom, love and kindpess.—DEAN and SON, Printers, Publishers, and 
Stationers, 31, Ludgate-hill. 

A Book long wanted for the very young—BESSIE’'S and JESSIF'S 
FIRST BOOK, the tales of which will interest children from the very 
first in their reading lessons, all in words of three letters, and in large 
type, with coloured pictures, price 2s. fid. post free. Another book a 
little farther acivanced, is MISS SARGENT’S EASY READING and 
STORY-BOOK, with many pictures, and twenty-eight pretty tales, 
Do-you desire your child to learn Grammar or 
Geography with pleasure and not as an irksome task, CORNER'S 
PLAY GRAMMAR, and SARGEANT'S EASY GEOGRAPHY, are the 
means; post free for ls. each. The E "HANT'S FEAST; or, the 
USES of BIRDS and BEASTS to MAN, with Illustrations by HAR- 
RISON WEIR, will amuse whilst it instructs. 1s, 6d. post free, from 
the P ublishe rs, . DE AN N and SON, 3!, Ludgate- bill. 





ONLY COMPLE TE TRANSLATION OF 


“THE 
_ ETON GREEK GRAMMAR, as 
used at ETON. By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, MLA, 
Edition. 4s. neatly bound. 
*,* In this edition all the material 


now 
Seventh 


introductions of the Latin 


6, WHITTING- | 


Version lately published have been observed, without any disturbance 





of the original arrangement. Ever 
vised and collated; new examples given in each part of speech ; 0 
ber of anomulous verbs much increased ; the syntax re-traunslate 
the whole enriched by a Philological No from Thiersch and others 
the Origin and Structure at the Greek Alphabet. 

Ww. , 44, Paternoster-row. 





y Section and Division has been re- 












Just publishe ad 

MANUAL of QUOT ATIONS from the 
LX ANCIENT, MODERN and ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, in- 
eluding Law Phrases, Maxims, Proverbs, and Family Mottoes, ar red 
Alphabetically. By Dr. MICHELSEN. Forming a new and con- 
siderably enlarged Edition of Macdonuell's Dictionary of Quotations. 

I’rice 6s. cloth 
London: 





JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTS. 


yw ready, 
“|B EAUTIFUL 

d of the choicest of the 
Selected by the EDITORS of the CRITIC. Plain, 5s. 6d.; or, 
bound in green and gold, or purple and gold, at choice, price 7s 6d. 
osing the price in penny 
To be had of all booksellers. 
1ad at the same prices 


past year, worthy of preservation 
P 





stamps, or by P. O. order. 
to LIL, or either of them, may still be ! 
bound. 

CRITIC Office, 29. Essex-street. 


Series I. 








In Svo. cloth boards, Fourth Edition, 25s 
pi WORKS of THOMAS REID, D. D. 
Now —— Collected, with Selections from his Unpub 

tters, Preface, Notes, and Bupolomentsrs Inssertations, by Sir 
WIL LIAM i AMILTON, Bart., Adv. A.M. Oxon, Professor of Logic 
and Met»physics in the University of Edinburgh. 

REID’S ESSAYS. on the TELLS TUAI 
POWERS of MAN. From his Collected Writings. By sir WILLIAY 
HAMILTON, Bart., and with the Foot-notes of the Editer. Svo. cloth, 
pri us 

by the same Editor, Second Edition, price 21s 

DISC 0 SSIONS on PHILOSOPT LY and LITI 

RATURE, EDUCATION, and UNIVERSITY EFORM, chieily from 


the £. ihburgh Review. 


Edinburgh 





—— k of the age ithe 
1d STEWART. London 
and CO. 


most pr 
MACLACHLAN 


ips the pum. 
: LONGMAN 


L ANGU AGE, 


Just WEN shed, Second Edition, !2mo. bound 
[ENTS of the LATIN 
First scape gps and a RCT $. ra ~ hs ARD 
WOODFORD, LL.D.. ILM. Insp otlan 
LARGE TABL ~ S for E XE RC ISE. on the IN- 
FLEXIONS, adapted to above, or mounted on rollers, 
varnished, 9s. 





ls. per set; 


. by the same. 


TARIES, with Vocabulary, Geographic a Outline. and Map of Caesar's 
Gaul. Third Edition. Ismo. bound, 2s. The extended sale of this 


MACLACHULAN and STEWART. London: SIMPKIN 


and Co. 


Ediuburgh; 


GY YOVERNMENT SCHOOL BOOKS 
| SCHOOLROOM MAPS. 


with a Syllabus 


A List of the New Series of Books and Maps, 
<i for 


showing the Method of Teaching the Introductory Books, publsh« 
the Scottish Schoolbook Association, 
of Council on Education for use in the Government Schools, 
m to the Publishers. 





may be had free, by post, or on applicaric 


ANCIENT SCHO DLROOM MAPS. 


ust published, 
y the SCOTTI ona Monta IOK ASSOCIATION. 
IMPERIUM ROMANUM, 6ft. by 4ft. 4in. 
Varnished, 1. 
| "GRAC 1A ANTIQUA, 2ft. 10in. by 2ft. din. 
verralia 6¢ 
(“TALIA ANTIQUA, 2ft. 10in. by 2ft. 4 in. 


f Unvarnished, 7s. 6d. 


‘THESE MAPS, containing all the 


Note mentioned in Ancient Writers, and on a seale to be 





| 


| 


POETRY for 1857—a sclection | 


1. ECLOG.E HOR ATIAN.A, with an Inquiry 
| into the First Principles of Latin Pros res 1 no. bd, 2s. 6d. " 
An EPITOME of CASAR'S COMMEN- | 


and | 


and recommended ty the Com- | 


Places of | 


ser- 


viceable to a whole class at once, will be found toserve all the purposes 
of x eomplete School Classical Atlus, whilst they afford fae ilities for 


teaching an‘ examination which no Atlas possesses. A Map of the 


Imperium Romanum, on a scale and in a style fitted for schools, has 
long been a desideratum ; and the care with which this has been pre- 


pared will, it is hoped, recommend it to the public. 
Edinburgh: W. WHYTE and Co. London: 
STONEMAN. 


HOULSTON and 


OF PERMANENT VALUE 
ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS. 


eee Saree 


CYCLOPADIA 


oF 


UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By ALISON, BREWSTER, CREASY, NICHOL, 
SPALDING, and Othe:s. 
8vo. cloth, 12s. Gd.; morocco antique, lés. 





CYCLOPHDIA 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
By ISAIAH M‘BURNEY, B.A., ani SAMUEL NEIL. 


8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d.; morocco antique, 15s. 


Ill. 


CYCLOPASDIA of GEOGRAPHY, 
OR COMPLETE GAZETTEER. 
By JAMES BRYCE, M.A. 


With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
mnerocco antique, 16s. 


12s. 6d. 5 





Iv 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
HISTORICAL, BLOGRAPHICAL, and 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 

By numerous Contributors, with Introduction by 

Professor CREASY 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d.: morocco antique, lds. 





DR. EADIE’S BIBLICAL 


LIBRARY, 


CONTAINING A 


IA, or Complete Diction ry of the 


3IBLICAL CYCLOPEI 


Bible, with Maps and numerous li lustrations 
|} CRUDEN’S CONCOI — Eto the HOLY SCRIP TU RES, 
revised ; 


And an ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE to the HOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 
8yo. 3 vols. cloth, 2ls.; morocco antique, 42s. 


Vi. 
LORD BROU mweore S 
T ST OR 
CRITICAL, HISTORICAL, 
AND 
MISCELL aneOUr WOH ake. 
New Revised Edition. 8 vols. post 8vo. clo ealf extra 
3/. 10s. 
Vil. 
TORY 
ANCIENT HISTORY, 
Comprising the Social, Literary, and Political Histories 0 
Greece, Rome, Egypt, Persia, Assyria, &e. & 
By Rev. Dr. ARNOLD, Sir T. N. TALFOURD. Professors 
z JEREMIE, EADIE, RAMSAY \ 
10 vols. crown Svo. cloth, gilt top, 32 los. Gd. 
Vu. 


FINDEN’S 
| ROYAL GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART, 


gnificent Engravings, after Turner, 
Collins, Stani ‘eld. &e. &e. 
Elephant folio, balf-bound moroceo, extra, 71. 17s. 6d. 


Landseer, 


ro 
x 
~ 


IX. 
BOOK OF NATURE: 
| A POPULAR MANUAL OF THE SCIENCES. 
By Drs. SCHOEDLER and MEDI OCK. 


{ 
Third Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 





'MANUAL of ELECTR LICITY, 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL. 
By F. C. BAKEWELiL. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 











London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and 
COMPANY. 
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Just published, small 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
r . ‘ ri) Le aD tJ 2 
AVID. KiNG OF ISRAEL; The Divine 
Plan and Lessons of his Life. By the Rev. WILLIAM G. 
BLAIKIE, A.M. 
Edinburgh : THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. 
ADAMS and Co 


London: HAMILTON, 


i TO FAMILIES VISIPTING TORQUAY. J 
OCKREM’S ‘TOURISI’S GUIDE to 
TORQUAY and ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. With 14 Steel 
Piates, lzmo. 4s. cloth. 
Torquay: EDWARD COCKREM. 
a 


nc 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
.o 


* y yar r 

HE CHORAL WREATH; or, VOCAL 

HARMONY for SCHOOL and HOME. A selection of easy 

pieces, with appropriate words, arranged for three and four voices, 

suitable for practice in classes and in the family circle. No. IX., 

price 3d.,0n Ist JANUARY. A specimen number from Glasgow for 
three Stamps. 

W. HAMILTON, Music Publisher, Glasgow ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co., London 


ORFOLK’S GENERAL PRINCIPLES of 
BANKING, BILLS of EXCHANGE, BRITISH FUNDS, and 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES. Demy I2mo. (pp. 340), reduced to 3s. 6d, 
cloth. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHAIL, and Co, Nottingham: DEARDEN. 





PWSLOATING REMEMBRANCES, by the OLD 
SAILOR; and SKETCHES of a SEA LIFE, by HENRY 
JOLLAND, Esq. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.: WHITTAKER and Co. 
Deqenrn 








ham >: 





Edited by 
his SON, and Mr. COCKAYNE. 11th edition, demy 12mo. 3s. 
eloth. sa 

KEY to DITTO. 5s. 


London: SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; MOzLey and Co., and 
yA <. Noettin m: The arn: s 





Just published, a Companion Work to * Hints ou House Property,” 
price 3s. 6d. 
I ANDED PROPERTY : its Sale, Purchase, 
4 Improvement, and General Management; with Advice and In- 

formation respecting the Selection and Valuation of Houses and Estates. 
By FRANCIS CROSS. 

To be had of SIMPKIN and Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, or direct from 
the Author. 5% vorgate-er 





New aud Luproved Edition (gus), price 2s. 6d. 
MARTIN S ILLUStRATED NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY: a comprehensive Introduction to the entire 
Circle of the Sciences, illustrated by 300 engravings, and comprising 
53 model lessons, numerous experiments, lucid notes, suggestive 
examples, and a thousand questions. 
mdon: SIMPKIN, MAKSHALL, and Co.; HAMILTON and Co.; 
DARTON and Co.; and ali Booksellers and School Depdts. 

N.B.—As a Present to Youth, it is handsome, interesting, and highly 
instructive. 








In | volume, fep. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
OPULAR TALES. By MARIA EDGE- 


WORTH, With 3 Engravings from Designs by HARVEY. 


Also, 

MORAL TALES. By MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
—With 3 Engravings. Fep. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

London: SIMPKIN. MARSHALL, and Co.; 
E. HODGSON; WASHBOURNE and © 
and Co.; HOULSTON and STONEMAN; J. BAIN; H. RENSHAW; TEGG 
and Co.; ROUTLEDGE and Co,; C. TEMPLEMAN; and WILLIS and 
SOTHERAN: and J. and G. ROBINSON, Liverpool 


WHITTAKER and Co. ; 
o.; H, G, BOHN ; SMITH, ELDER, 







Sixty-third Edition, bound in red le .ther, price Is. 8d. 
Try rep 7 Tr. 

HE INTELLECTUAL CALCULATOR: 

A Complete Course of Common and Mental Arithmetic. 

This work has been eulogised by Lord Brougham in the House of 

Lords, by the leading reviews, first educational authorities, and emi- 

nent teachers. See also List of Books of Committee of Privy Council 
en Education. 

The proprietors of various prosperous scholastic establishments 
ascribe their success to the use of this arithmetic; and very many dis- 
tinguished quick mental calculators in the mercantile houses of London, 
Manchester, Liverpoo!, Glasgow, Calcutta, and Australia, ascribe their 
power to it. 

Londou : SIMPKIN and Co.: HAMILTON and Co.; all booksellers 

and school depdts. 


PT RANSAC TIONS of the GEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 

The Fourth and concluding part of Volume VIL. is just published 
(4to.), comprising Memoirs on the Geology and Fossils of South Africa, 
by Messrs. BAIN. SHARPE, and SALTER, Dr. HOOKER, Sir P 
EGERTON, and Professor OWEN, illustrated by Coloured Map and 
Sections. and 23 Plates of Fossil Shells, Trilobites, Reptiles, &c.; to- 
gether with the Index and Tables of Contents for the whole volume. 
Sold at the apartments of the Society, Somerset House. Price, to the 
Fellows, 1%s,; to the Public, 12s. 6d. 

Also just published, 

No. XLVIIL. of the QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
of the SOCIETY. (8vo.) Price 3s. to the Fellows, and 4s. to the Public. 

LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster-row, 











In One Volume, 8vo. with Woovdcuts, price 60s. cloth ; or 34. 5s. half- 
bound ip russia, with flexible back, 
mrad Py + 4 = 

RANDE’S DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 

LITERATURE, and ART. Third Edition corrected; with a 

Supplement, containing many Additions, with the chief Scientific 

Terms, Processes, and !mprovements that have come into general use 

since the publication of the Second Edition.—The Supplement may be 
had separately. price 3s. 6d. 

“ Professor Brande’ valuable Dictionary has reached a third edition: 
and is rendered still more valuable by a supplement, which extends the 
original 1343 pages to nearly a hundred more, in which some of i 
latest discoveries are very fully treated of. We may cite, for instance. 
the accounts given of the screw propelling power and the tubular 
bridges.”— Examiner. 

London: LONGMAN, RROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published. in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s, cloth, 


[VORS. By the Author of “Amy Herbert,” 
“ Cleve Hall,” &e. ’ 

“Tvors is entirely free from the slightest insinuation of theological 
opinions.” —Press. 

“ We cordially welcome Ivors, not as one of the ephemeral books of 
the season, but as one to which the thoughtful reader will be glad to 
return again and again.”—John Bull. 

“ Ivors is in many respects a great improvement on the earlier wots 
of its authoress. it is written in a much larger and wiser spirit—it is 
more charitable and more profound.” —Saturday Review. 

“Ivors, the new work by the author of Amy Herbert, is one of 
which we are delighted to speak in terms of the highest approval: 
it is, we think, the cleverest work the author has yet written,”— 
Ecclesiastic. 

London: LoNGM +. RROWN. GREEN, LONGMANS. and Ropers, 








ELEGANT LITERARY PRESENT, 
In small 4to. price 25s. handsomely bound in clo h; or 38s. in morocco 


by Hayday, 
N ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the Rev. | 

WILLIAM ADAMS'S SACRED ALLEGORIES; containing the 
Shadow of the Cross, the Distant Hills, the Old Man's Home, and the 
King's M gers. With numerous Engravings on Wood from Origi- 
nal Designs by C. W. Cope, K.A., J.C. HORSLEY, A.R.A., SAMUEL 

PALMER, BIRKET FOSTER. and GEORGE E. Hicks. 

RIVINGTUNS, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, 

The Collected Edition of the SACRED ALLEGO- 


RIES (with Memoir and Portrait of the Author), price 9s.; or any of 





NEW BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


es 


L 

THE BOOK OF JOB. 
Illustrated with Fifty Engravings, after Drawings by 
Joan Gitwert. With Explanatory Introduction, Various 
Readings, Notes, &e, Small 4to. 18s. in an elegant em- 
bossed cover, extra gilt. 


a 

THE SABBATH; and OTHER POEMS. 
By JAMES GRAHAME. Illustrated in the highest 
style of Wood Engraving, after Binket Foster. Square 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, extra gilt. 


THE POEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT. 


A New Edition, illustrated by Birket Foster, CLAYTON, 
and Noe Humpureys. Small 4to. 18s. in an elegant 
embossed cloth cover, extra gilt. 


THE TASK. 
By WILLIAM COWPER. With upwards of Fifty Ilus- 
trations from Drawings by Brrkxet Foster. Small quarto, 
beautifully printed on the finest paper, 18s. extra cloth 
gilt. 


IV. 


TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN 
CHALDEA AND SUSIANA: 


With an Account of Excavations at “ arka and Shush. 
By WILLIAM KENNETT LOFTUS, F.G.S._ 8vo. 
(Next week. 
VI. 
LIFE: 
A Series of Illustrations of the Divine Wisdom in the 
Forms, Structure, and Instincts of Animals. By P. H. 
GOSSE, F.R.S. Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
[On Saturday. 
vi 


THE SISTERS OF SOLEURE: 
A Tale of the Sixteenth Century. By C.S.W. Small 
crown 8yo. 5s. cloth. (Ready. 


Vill. 


MEMORIES of BETHANY. 


By the Author of “ The Faithful Promiser," ‘* Footsteps 
of St. Paul.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. (Ready. 


Ix. 
THE DESERT OF SINAI; 
Notes of a Journey from Cairo to Beersheba. By 
HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth, 
(On Friday. 


x. 
THE FRIENDS OF CHRIST IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Thirteen Discourses of NEHEMIAH ADAMS, D.D. Small 
crown 8y0, 3s, 6d, cloth. [Ready. 


VIOLET ; 


or, the Cross and the Crown. By Miss M. MAC INTOSH. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. [On Friday. 


XII 


UNCLE PEREGRINE; 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Now that the case of Mr. Morris Moore versus the 
Berlin Police has somewhat blown over, and the facts 
have been laid more completely before us, we feel 
compelled to state that, to our apprehension, his case 
against Dr. Waacen and his Royal Highness 
Prince ALBERT, for being privy to his arrest, alto- 
gether breaks down. Although we fully agree with 
Mr. Morris Moore in many of his charges against 
the authorities at the National Gallery, and believe 
that there has been a vast deal too much jobbery in 
connection with the purchase of pictures for the public 
collection of this nation, yet we cannot believe that, 
because Mr. Moore has addressed his attention to 
these points, Princze ALBERT and Dr. WAAGEN 
would conspire with the Berlin mouchards to interfere 
with the liberty of the peppery picture-dealer. It 
seems to us far more likely that Mr. Moore has 
earned a dangerous notoriety by making himself a 
medium of communication between revolutionary 
characters. According to his own showing, his con- 
duct towards both the Berlin police and the English 
ambassador was neither judicious nor dignified. One 
result of his wholesale accusations against all manner 
of persons is that he has been ordered to quit Berlin— 
and at this, considering all things, we do not think 
he has any right to complain. 

Our readers will remember the observations which 
we made upon the absurd canard admitted by the 
Times, and headed “ Railways and Revolvers in 
Georgia.” At the time we pointed out that a refe- 
rence to “ supheten's Guide” would have proved to 
any reasonable person that the story contained in- 
ternal evidence of untruth. Since that, authoritative 
denials of the story have been sent over from 
America, and the Times now abandons its protégé, 
and offers him the alternative of being considered to 
be afflicted with insanity, or guilty of an untruth. 
This seems a little hard, after the evidence which was 
collected as to “the undoubted respectability” of 
their informant ; but the only escape from the dilemma 
is by a suggestion, which, as far as we are aware, has 
nowhere been made, but which, in our opinion, is as 
probable as any other, namely, that Mr. ArRow- 
SMITH has been the victim of an American practical 
joke—that certain persons in Georgia, knowing the 
capacity of an English swallow, conspired to act the 
scene which Mr. ArrowsmirH has related. The 
Americans are very fond of these wholesale practical 
jokes, and we remember to have heard of a case 
wherein one such was planned for the purpose of 
expelling an obnoxious youth from a district in South 
Carolina. This person having made himself very dis- 
agreeable to the ladies of the neighbourhood, a 
gentleman was deputed to callhim out. By previous 
arrangement the pistols were not loaded with ball, 
and after the first fire the adversary of the obnoxious 
person fell tothe ground, to all appearance dead. The 
survivor was advised to flee the country, and did so 
to such good purpose that he never discovered the 
trick which had been played upon him until ten years 
afterwards, when he chanced to meet the man whom 
hehad slain, alive and well in one of the northern 
States. To revert, however, to Mr. ARROWSMITH 
(who perseveres very firmly in asserting the truth of 
his statement), we must repeat that, upon his own 
admission, he was privy to a very cruel murder and 
took no means to bring tlie criminals to justice. This, 
of itself, is not a very creditable fact. 

Mr. Tuackrray still continues his tour through 
the provinces with his lectures on the Four Georges. 
The last we heard of him was at the Manchester 
Atheneum, where also the celebrated ‘Sam Slick ” 
is announced as a forthcoming lecturer. It is a sin- 
gular illustration of the degradation which men of 
undoubted literary position expose themselves to by 
thus advertising themselves for the inspection of the 
curious, that there has positively been a jangle be- 
tween the great MicHAEL ANGELO and the good folks 
of Glasgow respecting “the siller” paid for the lec- 
tures. The facts of the case, as they have reached 
us, are these:—The Edinburgh people paid Mr. 
THACKERAY 200/. for the entire course. and for some 
reason or other he consented to accept half that sum 
from the directors of the Glasgow Atheneum. When 
the lectures were delivered in the latter city it was 
found that the directors, by engaging the City Hall 
for the purpose, and asking a good price for the tickets, 
were likely to make a very good thing out of Mr. 
THACKERAY; whereupon the great satirist manifested 
some dissatisfaction about his 100/., and is under- 
stood to have hinted that he ought to have 
the same sum which he received in Edin- 
burgh. Rumours of this get about, and in the 
end arises a correspondence in the North British Daily 
Mail; in the course of which an apologist of the 
Glasgow Athenceum thus expresses himself :—“ As to 
his terms, Mr. THACKERAY took means to let them 
(the directors) know that he expected not less than 
100 guineas for the course. The price seemed so large, 
and the likelihood at that time of covering it so 
small, that twas much doubted whether it would be 


| prudent to hazard it. However, after much con- 


sideration, they offered that sum, on condition that the 
only course delivered by him in this city was to be on 
their account, to give them a fair chance of reimburse- 
ment. .. . Nota word of complaint was made by 
Mr. TrackeraY till he found that the dfrectors, by 


among the better classes in Glasgow, at a price higher 
than had ever been paid for lectures before.” It must 
be confessed, the means taken by the directors for 
making a good spec, out of Mr. THACKERAY cannot be 
too much admired by business men. At any rate, he 
made his bargain with his canny friends, and has no 
reason to complain if they kept him to it. If his 
withers are wrung by the parting taunt of the Glas- 
gow apologist that “the admirers of cynics, as well as 
themselves, are never well pleased,” let him ask him- 
| self “ Que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ?” 

In a pamphlet published by Mr. Rooney (the Dublin 
bookseller who sold the ‘“ Hamlet” to Mr. Boone) 
some account is given of the history of the copy. 
This (the Dublin copy) belonged to a gentleman who lived in 





a midland county of England. In 1853 he was about leaving 
home, and, anxious to have a memento of one of his family, 
took from a bundle of old pamphlets this time-honoured 
relic, which he brought with him to London, little thinking 
that he carried back the first edition of a play that perhaps 
only escaped the fate of “les autres exemplaires” by being 
brought from the same metropolis two hundred and fifty 
years before. He remained in London some months, 
and afterwards removed to Dublin, to graduate at T.C.D. 
His occupation being connected with education, and 
my principal business being publishing in that line, 
he was one of my occasional customers. He being no 
Shaksperian, and thinking that the lays of the Venusian 
poet or the bitter satires of a Persius would well supply its 
place, offered it for sale to one bookseller, and showed it to 
another on whose judgment he thought he had reason to 
depend, to learn its value. In neither attempt did he suc- 
ceed, on account, I suppose, of its insignificant appearance. 
Imagining, as is now jocosely said, from my shop sign (i.e., 
Shakspere’s head), that I would buy it, he asked me to do 
so, which I did at the price he named. As it had no title, I 
paid no attention to it for some days; but when collating it, 
I discovered a different reading in the last page from that 
to which I had been accustomed, and, on further examina- 
tion, I found the “old man, Polonius,” in the character of 
Corambis. This to me was proof that I had in my posses- 
sion another copy of the “unique Hamlet,” which the 
Duke of Devonshire had purchased at a high price. Its 
subsequent history is already before the public. 

Subsequently, Mr. Rooney hints that he has not 
obtained his “just reward for the gem” which he 
discovered. This we do not understand. He got 
702. for that which cost him but one shilling, and that 
we take to be a very fair profit as times go. 

All the literary world is ringing with “inextinguish- 
able laughter” at the memorable absurdities uttered 
by M. Ponsarp, at his late reception as an Academi- 
cian. Our readers will remember M- Ponsarp as the 
author of two or three tragedies, cut after the pattern 
of Racine—defective plasters cast in an antique 
mould—works of but feeble merit, and which could 
excite admiration only in the minds of those who, 
in their blind worship for the classic school, were 
contented to get the form, even without the spirit and 
genius of the original. When Mr. PonsArp arose 
above the horizon, and was discovered by that per- 
severing star-gazer, ACHILLE Rrcourt, he was hailed 
by the despairing Classicists as their only hope against 
the innovating encroachments of Vicror Huco and 
his confréres. More lately, M. Ponsarp has been 
dabbling in comedy, and with equal success—that is 


his admirers; for his triumphs have always been of 
that nature indicated by the sage, who observed that 
there was no man so foolish but he could find some 
one to admire him. ‘“L’Honneur et l’Argent,” and 
“La Bourse,” have successively appeared ; and of the 
latter it is sufficient to observe that, although pro- 
fessedly directed against commercial gambling, it 
won the plaudits of courtiers who notoriously exist 
by jobbingupon the Stock-Exchange. Nor is this all ; 
not the courtiers only, but the Master himself, 
smiled upon the poet. M. Ponsarp has received 
diamonds from imperial hands, has decorated his 
inspired bosom with the insignia of the Legion of 
Honour, and finally has attained that apotheosis of 
mediocrity, one of the envied chairs at the Académie. 
It was in assuming this coveted post that the ab- 
surdities which have attracted renewed attention to 
M. Ponsarp were uttered. Upon this occasion he 
pronounced an oration, in which he took occasion to 
speak of Ractne, the model which he has so dili- 
gently copied. ‘Ractne,” said M. Ponsarp, “is 
more natural than GorTHE, who is very affected—as 
natural as SHAKSPERE, when SHAKSPERE is natural.” 
Subsequently of SHAKsPERE (whom he is pleased to 
term “the divine WiiurAms”) this discriminating 
critic says: ‘* We recognise SHAKSPERE to be a great 
genius of the family of Homer, Dante, CORNEILLE, 
and Motrere—that he is eloquent, pathetic, passionate 
—it is then that he is true and simple, that he has 
sublime traits surrounded with exaggerations and 
inflations, profound observations. by the side of 
| childish babble; that he abounds in graceful pic- 
| tures, but also in obscenities; that his dramas, fre- 
| quently terrible, are full, at the same time, of ex- 
| travagancies, and so much so that they never could be 
played asthey stand before a French public.” With this 
last statement we have nothing to do. We believe 
that the French public does prefer SHAKSPERE 
strained through Madame DupEvANT or ALEXANDER 





to say, equally to the satisfaction of the Philistines | 


Dumas to SHAKSPERE au naturel. But, whatever our 
private opinion on that point may be, that is a ques- 
tion of taste, about which nothing can be said. But 
| that this pigmy poet should dare to set himself to 
measure the giant of the world; that this ephe- 
mera should buzz about the poet of all time; that 


personal exertions, got a number of tickets disposed of | this farm-yard rooster should crow of royal eagles—is 





an exhibition of audacity too astonishing to be accu- 
| rately appreciated. The idea of comparing RACINE 
| with SHAKSPERE is preposterous enough ; but to take 
| M. Ponsarp as the judge of either would be a still 
| more monstrous absurdity. What! the author of 
“ Agnes de Meranie” accuse SHAKSPERE of “childish 
babble;” the author of “ Lucréce” charge him that 
painted Juliet with indecency? Let him reperuse 
that vile and prurient dream which he himself put 
into the mouth of Tarquin’s victim, and dare to repeat 
the accusation. But, truly, we are giving too much 


weight both to M. Pansarp and his criticisms. His 
crime brings its punishment along with it. He has 


will be a long time before we forget the critic of the 
“divine WILLIAMS.” 

The ignorance displayed, not only by M. Po 
but by other French authors, as to matters connected 
with English literature, disposes us to welcome a new 
international journal, called L’ Alliance Littércire,with 

| some cordiality. The object of this journal (says the 
prospectus) will be to make England and the United 
| States known to France, and France to England and 
the United States. The performances, however, of the 
| first number seem to fall somewhat short of this 
| magnificent promise; the only matter directly con- 
| nected with English literature being a biographical 
sketch of CHARLES Dickens, extracted from “ The 
Men of the Time,” a work which is as yet very far 
from being a standard of accuracy. 

The foreign journals announce that Hans Curis- 
TIAN ANDERSEN, the delightful fabulist of Denmark, 
is to pay usa visit this Christmas. Cannot “the 
children of England” organise a reception in his 
honour? We also hear that EvGene Sue’s projected 
visit to this country is postponed for a short time on 
account of private business. We hope, however, that 
the ‘‘ time” will be very short. 

Mr. Hypr CLarke has addressed to us the follow- 
ing note: 


| held himself up to the ridicule of the world, and i: 
| .2D 
| 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 

Sir,—As I am about to publish a supplement to my Eng- 

lish Dictionary, I shall feel much obliged to any of your cor- 

respondents who can favour me with additional words.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &. HYDE CLARKE. 


In reply we can only advise Mr. CLARKE to secure 
the services of a competent editor to superintend the 
issue of his dictionary. There are some hundreds of 
words now in common use which are not included in 
that work, and these might be easily supplied by a 
little careful editing. The contributions of corre- 
spondents, writing independently of each other, will 
be worse than useless ; because perplexing. j 

The aspect of the publishing world gives cheering 
promise of great things for literature during the en- 
suing year. We hear also that the book sales of two 
of the leading publishers have passed off most suc- 
cessfully, everything being bought up at full prices. 
Among the most remarkable of the forthcoming novel- 
ties we have noted the following: Mr. Murray an- 
nounces arevised edition of Lord CAMPBELL’s “ Lives of 
theChancellors.” Messrs. Bkaprury and Evanshave 
in preparation a second series of Mr. LEEcn’s selec- 
tions from his productions in Punch ; and Mr. Moxon 

has a wreath of ‘ Immortelles from Charles Dickens,” 

by “TIcu.” The representatives of Mr. Bocur 
announce a new work by the indefatigable Mr. 
Traps, to be entitled “Curiosities of History.” Mr. 
MAcMILLAN will shortly produce the second volume 
of Mr. Harpwick’s “Christ and other Masters.” 
Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE and Sons announce a work 
called “Time and Faith; or, an Inquiry into the 
Data of Ecclesiastical History ;” and Mr. J. W. 
Parker a work by Mary C. ilume entitled “ The 
Wedding Guests.” One of the most important works 
announced is from the press of Mr. HARRISON, being a 
collection of dispatches connected with the late war 
in Turkey, Asia, and the Crimea, edited, under au- 
thority, by Captain Saver. Messrs. CuHapMAN and 
Hatt have a numerous and important list; cheap 
editions of CARLYLE and Lever, and of THACKERAY’S 
Christmas Books; “Twelve Months with Bashi 
| Bazouks,” by Lieut.-Colonel Money; “ The Spirit of 
Travel,” by C. Packs, Esq., of the Inner Temple; 
and a “History of the Life and Times of Edmund 
Burke,” by Tomas Mackniaut, the biographer of 
Disrarut. Mr. Bentiey promises Dr. Doran's new 
book, ‘Monarchs retired from Business,” and the 
“Correspondence of Horace Walpole,” edited by 
PETER CuNNINGHAM; the “ History of the War in 
Affehanistan,” by J. W. Kaye; a translation of 
Guizor’s “Memoir of Sir Robert Peel ;” “ Sydney 
Fielding: the Domestic History of a Gentleman 
who served under their Majesties George the Fourth 
and William the Fourth;” Boswe.w’s long-ex- 
pected “Letters;” and a_ translation of JULES 
Sruon’s “ Natural Religion,” edited by the Rev. J. 
R. Marspen, author of the History of Christian 
Churches and Sects.” Messrs. LoNGMANS announce 
a“Journal of a Visit to Japan, Loochoo, and 
Pootoo,” by A. L. HALLoraN, and a new edition of 
Moore's “ Epicurean.” L. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Tae accustomed season of gladness and festivity 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


] richly bound, and printed in the best style, con- | 


is onee more at our doors, bringing with it 
its annual tribute of kindly offerings and wel- 
come gifts. By custom universal, the joyous 
season of Christmas has become consecrated to | 
those brave old genii, known by the names of 
Good Fellows} Hospitality, Joviality, and 





Generosity. Let Jack Frost nip his victims never so 
rudely, orold Boreas be as boisterous as he pleases, 
in all good households and homesteads —in which 
definition we incl 

old Christmas 


servative obst 





keeps up his revels with a con- 


h defies the prosaic civi- 








lising tendency of the times; makes his influence 
apparent upon all things and everybody; tinges 
the fire with a yet more ruddy glow; imparts an 


zusto to the punch, and a more savoury 


pudding ; pours content around 


unusual g 
steam ¢ 
every heart, n the humblest to the haughtiest; 


gives a brighter ] 


0 the 





and a more tender murmur to the whispers of 
makes t} 
green, and the » give 


mysterious Druidical uses: all these things 





lovers ; 





suggestions of its 


does 


Christmas, and more, that we might easily fill | 
But one | 


pages with the bare enumerstion of. 
feat particularly he which is recalled 
more directly to our mind by the bright and 


eilects, 


1e holly flourish with a brighter | 


ide all English homes—merry | 


ring to the laugh of children, | 


beautiful objects which decorate the table before | 


us. He Jends to the books which he provides 
for us all the colours of the rainbow; decks them 
with hues as bright and various as those which 
inflame the vanity of Juno’s bird; pranks them 
out with green and azure, scarlet and gold: 
prints them upon paper so satiny and creamy 
and lustrous, and that in type so exquisitely cut; 
illustrates them with woodcuts so beautiful and 
artistic, that we feel inclined to attribute their 
production to agents as supernatural as those 
which cultivated Aladdin’s garden, or built the 
faéry chariot of poor Cinderella. 

What can be more temptingly beautiful than 
these Christmas books, as modern art has con- 
trived to produce them? Every luxury-pro- 
ducing trade has its special temptations for the 
Christmas 








season. 





glorious prize beef, marbled as in a picture, 
which two short weeks before stood a living 


wonder in the stalls of Baker-street; the poul- 
terer offers his prime turkeys from Norfolk, and 
geese from the Cambridgeshire fens; the pastry- 
cook lias his cakes, white as the driven snow, and 
covered with quaint and gaudy figures; the very 
tailor hangs out his inimitable pants and gor- 
geous vests, fit to attract the cupidity of the 
passing gent, hasting to the Christmas polka; 
but of all these temptations, attractive though 
they be, none affects us in so lively and direct a 
manner as a Christmas gift-book, when for the 
first time it unfolds its blushing beauties to our 
critical gaze, like a virgin robed in her beauty, 
or a rose that discloses its secrets to the summer 
air. 

Happy, indeed, is it for those who are simi- 
larly affected with ourselves towards these 
“belles of the season,” and whose. purse. strings 
are of limited extent, that “ Christmas comes but 
once a year:” two such seasons as the present 
would fairly ruin the modest book-buyer; for 
(whether it be owing to the cessation of the 
Russian war, or to the high price of corn, or to 
the seven per cent. discount at the Bank, or to 
the election of Mr. Buchanan to the Presidency, 
are questions which we prefer to leave to the 
political quidnunes) certain is it that the Christ- 
mas season 1856—7, to which we have now 
arrived, can boast of a larger and a better col- 
lection of these literary delicacies than any of 
its predecessors. : 
as we pass them in review one by one, with all 
the pleasant feelings of a critic who knows that 


he has the power to praise without being com- | 


pelled to doa violence to his love of truth and 
independence. 

First and foremost on our list, and claiming 
that place as much by merit as by priority of 
issue, “et par droit de conquéte et par droit de 
naissance,” comes 

Rhymes and Roundelays in. Praise of a Country 
Life. Adorned with many. Pictures. (London: 
David Bogue).—This superb volume, which: is 


| moulded by the past; and the sentiment of the 


| simplicity of the ‘ Reliqies,’ very strikingly re- 


The butcher displays his | 


| judgment. 


rary | Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, and subse- 
Of this shall our readers judge | 





tains a judicious selection of pieces from our | 
best poets, illustrating the joys and pleasures of 
a country life. Frem Spenser to Tennyson, all 
our great masters of song have been laid under 
contribution to supply this bucolic treasury ; in 
which, too, the woodcut illustrations are fit com- 
panions to these master-pieces of the muse. 
rhe pencils of Birket Foster, Duncan, .Dodgson, 


Walter Goodall, Absolon, Hulme, H. Weir, 
Ansdell, and F. Tayler, have been busily em- 
ployed in rendering this volume as charming as 


possible, aud in, our opinion they have been per- 
fectly successful. 

Next on the list, and rivalling its predecessor 
in every excellent quality, comes 

The Poets of the Nineteenth Ce nlury. Selected 
and Edited by the Rev. Ropsrt Aris WILLMOTT, 
Incumbent of Bearwood. Illustrated with 100 
Engravings, drawn by eminent artists, and 
engraved by the brothers Davzien. (London: 
G. Routledge and Co.)—The objeet of this beauti- 
ful volume is of a somewhat wider scope than that 
of the “Rhymes and Roundelays;” not merely 
in “praise of a country life,” but relating to 
everything which poetry adorns, are the pieces 
selected by the Rev. R. A. Willmott. The list 
of poets ranges from Beattie to the present day. 
Anticipating the objection that the author of the 
“Minstrel ”and his contemporaries donot properly 
belong to this century, Mr. Willmott states 
very truthfully in his preface that “the faney 
of the present age was largely inspired and | 


id 





‘Minstrel, the naturalness of ‘The Task,’ the 
appear in Campbell, Wordsworth, and Scott.” 
Guided by these principles, Mr. Willmott has 
not only included Beattie and Cowper in his list, 
but also Charlotte Smith, William Crowe, and 
George Crabbe: from these we are brought by | 


easy stages to Alexander Smith, P. J. Bailey, | congenial 


Gerald Massey, William Allingham, Charles 
Mackay, and Frances Brown. Good specimens 
of no less than seventy-two poets are given, and 
these are illustrated by one hundred woodcuts, 
executed in the best style, after drawings by 
Birket Foster, Harvey, Gilbert, Hughes, Weir, 
Dalziel, Tenniel, Duncan, Clayton, Godwin, 
Harding, Dodgson, Brown, Millais, Leitch, 
Pickersgill, Corbould, FE. A. Goodall, and Ed- 
wards. The binding is very tastefully executed 
in pale green and gold, and the work is printed 
upon toned paper, by Mr. Clay. 

The next upon our list is: 

The Course of Time: a Poem. 
Pottox, A.M. Illustrated Edition. (Edinburgh 
and London : William Blackwood and Sons.)— 
In this selection of Pollok’s fine poem for their | 
contribution to the Christmas table, Messrs. 
Blackwood have displayed their usual sound 

Like its predecessors, this volume is 
beautifully printed on toned paper, and the illus- 
trations are after drawings by Foster, Tenniel, 
and J. R. Clayton. It is a book fitted for the 
study of a Prince, or the boudoir of a fastidious 
beauty. As its subject is one quarried out of 
“the graver veins of thought,” we cannot match 
it hetter than with 

Sacred Allegories. By Rev. Witt1am ADAMS, 
M.A. (London: Rivingtons.)—Although this 
collection of allegories has been already pub- 
lished, and is probably familiar to many of our 
readers, we may not improperly give a short 
account both of the author and his purpose. 
The late Rev. W. Adams was the son of Mr. 
Serjeant Adams, who filled for many years the 
responsible position of Assistant Judge. A bril- | 
liant double first-class degree, in 1836, made him | 


3y Ropert 





quently he became the vicar of St. Peter’s-in-the- 
East, Oxford, a small living belonging to the 
College. This he continued to hold up to the 
day of his death, which happened in the year 
1842. As for the A/legories themselves, we can- 
not do better than quote the following passage 
from the preface :—“The Allegories, which form 
the subject of the volume, are the works by 
which he (Mr. Adams) first attracted the atten- 
tion of the public, and won the sympathy. of a 
large class of readers, This style of writing, 
uniting the assumption of a state of things alto- 
gether imaginary with the circulation of tle 















most serious truths, the ingenuity of the man of 
fancy with the earnest piety of the Christian 
teacher, was excellently adapted to his powers ; 
and the rapidity with which his volumes followed 
ach other bore evidence to his facility, and 
also to the favour with which they were received. 
They have, we find, been translated into several 
European languages ; and Bengalee versions of 
‘The Distant Hills’ and of ‘The King’s Mes- 
sengers,’ have also been published in India.” 
The present edition is also printed upon toned 
paper, and is profusely illustrated with beautiful 
woodcuts, from drawings by Charles Cope, J. C. 
Horsley, Samuel Palmer, Birket Foster, and 
S. E. Hicks. Still keeping among the volumes 
of serious mood, we come upon 
The Ladies of the Reformation: Memoirs of 
Distinguished Female Characters belonging to the 
period of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. 
By the Rev. James Anperson. (London, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and New York: Blackie and 
Sons.)—This, as its title-page imports, is a col- 
lection of biographical sketches of the most 
celebrated ladies connected with the Reformation 
in Germany, Switzerland, Franee, Italy, and 
Spain. From among the more distinguished 
names we may quote those of Katherine von Bora 
the wife of Luther (whom he loved “almost as well 
as his Commentary on Galatians”); Elizabeth, the 
wife of the Elector of Brandenburg, Louisa 
Juliana of Nassau, the Electress Palatine; Anna 
Reinhard, wife of Zwingle; Idelette de Bures, 
wife of John Calvin; Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of 
Navarre: Renée, Duchess of Ferrara; and 
Lavinia della Rovere, Princess Orsini. Of theso 
ladies, we are told in the preface that “only a 
few of the characters described in this volume 
were among the number who suffered death in 
the cause of the Reformation; but nearly all of 
them suffered more or less in one form or 
another in that cause, and they were all of a 
spirit, characterised by Christian 
principles, ardent piety, and deep benevolent 
sympathies. Some of them were endowed with 
great talents and strong energy of character, 
and those who suffered to the death furnish some 
of the noblest examples on record of woman’s 
Christian endurance and intrepid devotion to the 
truth.” The biographical sketches are well 
written, and many of them contain matter which 
(even without the charge of book-making) might 
be extended to fill separate volumes. The illus- 
trations are after drawings by Godwin, Humph- 
reys, Johnson, and other eminent draughtsmen. 
teverting once more to the domain of the 
muses, we arrive at 
Dramatic Scenes, with other poems now first 
printed. By Barry Cornwatp (London: Chap- 
man and Hall).—This is another beautiful 
volume, and all the more pleasant that it con- 
tains matter from the ever-welecome lyre of a 
favourite minstrel. Of these Dramatic Scenes, 
says the author in his preface, some were written 
thirty, and others forty years ago. The miscel- 
laneous poems, constituting “ Part the Third,” 
have never before been printed. “In all pro- 
bability,” adds the veteran poet, “this book is 
the last with which I shall try the patience of the 
public.” Absit omen! Long may the note of 
this fine old songster be heard in the land; and 
distant be the day when his voice shall be for 
ever silenced! To prove that it is not through 
weakness that he lays the pen down, we need do 
no more than cite his 
FAREWELL TO VERSE. 
Sweet Muse! my friend of many years— Farewell! 
Sweet mistress, who did never do me wrong; 
But still with me hast been content to dwell 
Throngh summer days and winter evenings long ; 
Sweet Nurse, whose murmur soothed my soul, farewell! 
I part with thee at last, and with thy song! 
Never again, unless some Spirit of might, 
That will not be denied, command my pen, 
Never again shall I essay to write 
What thou (I thought!) did’st prompt: Never again 
Lose me in dreams until the morning light, 
Or soar with thee beyond the realms of men. 
Farewell! the plumage drops from off my wing; 
Life and its humbler tasks hence‘orth are mine! 
The lark no longer down from heaven doth bring 
That music which, in. youth, I deem’d divine: 
The winds are mute, the siver dares not sing: 
Time lifts his hand—and I obey the sign. 


Surely we may hope that the “Spirit of Might” 
will not. be. wanting to command. th- bard to 
resume his pen. As a specimen, of t; yography, 
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this volume is fit to rank beside any of its pre- 
decessors; and the illustrations are after draw- 
ings by Tennicl, Birket Foster, Clayton, Dalziel, 
Harvey, Godwin, Corbould, and Weir. 
Next on the list is 
The Lord of the Isles (Edinburgh: Adam 


this fine poem, with full annotations. 


red and gold. 
any drawing-room table. 

Next comes 

The Rime of the Ancient Muriner. By Samvrt | 
Taytor CovtertpGe (London: Sampson Low, 
Son, and Co.), which, though small, is one of the 
most beautiful of the Christmas books. In 
paper, typography, and illustration it is behind 
none of its more magnificent compeers; and to | 
those who are already familiar with that won- 
drous weird story, the splendid drawings of | 
Wehnert, Birket Foster, and FE. Duncan, will | 
give the volume a double interest. 

The next Christmas-book we come to is 

Voices from the Greenwood. By Lady Watvacnr. | 
(London : Bell and Daldy.)—A charming little | 
collection of fairy tales, telling of the Dryads and 
Hamadryads of the woods and streams. It is 
printed upon toned paper, and the woodcuts are | 
beautifully executed. 

The next is a magnificent volume — 

The Book of Job. Illustrated with fifty en- 
gravings from Drawings by Jonn Gitren r, and | 
with explanatory notes and poetical parallels. 
(London : James Nisbett and Co.)—Never, sure, 
was the great story of the patient man of Uz | 
offered to us in such gorgeous clothing. The richly- | 
toned paper, the beautiful woodcuts after Gil- | 
bert, and the magnificent yet tasteful binding, 
render this one of the most attractive and valu- 
able gift-books of the season. 

Ministering Children (Seeley and Jackson)— | 
Is intended to illustrate that comforting declara- | 
tion that “out of the mouths of babes and suck- | 
lings Thou hast perfected praise.” As a means 
to train children to the exercise of kindly feelings, 
this tale cannot be too highly commended. The | 
illustrations are beautifully executed, after 
drawings by Birket Foster and others. 

The Golden A. B.C. Designed by Gustar 
Kone; engraved by Junius Tuater (Gotha: 
Julius Perthes. London: Triibner)—Is a beau- 
tifully-exeented alphabet-book, in which each 
letter is made the initial of some appropriate 
and well-remembered text. 

he Campaign in the Crimea: an _ historical | 
Sketch. By Grorce Brackensury. Second | 
Series. (London: R. and D. Colnaghi and Co.)— | 
Although not, perhaps, strictly to be considered 
a Christmas-book (since the first part was not 
published at a Christmas time, and the subject is | 
hardly a Christmas subject), this will be a very 
acceptable gift-book at any season of the year. 
Mr. Simpson’s beautiful illustrations (of which 
forty plates are here given), and Mr. Bracken- 
bury’s text, bring the Crimean Campaign from 
the expedition to Kertch to the close of the war. 
As a literary and artistic record of the war, the 
ee second parts of this work are without a 
rival. 





HISTORY. 


The Eighteenth Century; or, Illustrations of the | 


Manners and Customs of our Grandfathers. By 
ALEXANDER ANnprews. London: 
and Hall. 1856 


Axrnoven this volume undoubtedly contains @ | & rouse et blanc:” his cravat, “white as the driven 
fund of useful material, communicated in a plea- | i 
sant gossiping style, it is very far from exhi- | 
biting that system of arrangement which is ab- | 


solutely necessary in a work of historical interest. 
Like the scrap-book of an amateur, it contains 
many capital things, mixed up with a considera- 


ble sprinkling of rubbish, many good anecdotes - , 
P y & ” | buckles; his red plush inexpressibles, silk stockings, 


and many bad jokes; and the reader who will be 


content to take it as he finds it, will hold Mr. | 
Andrews’s performance to be a very entertaining, | 


and at the same time a very unequal work. 

The historical mind has lately been addressed 
to the not very easy task of realising the exact 
state of things as they were at various periods of 
this country’s history. The chief difficulty in 
the way of doing this successfully lies in our uni- 
versal proneness to bring everything up or down 
(asthe case may be) to our own level, and to 
judge of circumstances not relatively, but abso- 


chaplain of the peer or 


Chapman | 


| put on lest it disturb the gravity of his wig; his head 








lutely according to our present notions. This 
leads us into two capital blunders: in the first 
place we are apt to form an erroneous estimate 


| of things in proportion as they differ from the 
circumstances around us; and in the next place, 
an@ Charles Black.)—a magnificent edition of | 
The ty- | 
pography is excellent, the illustrations are after | 
drawings by Gilbert, and the cover is hand- | 
somely emblazoned with the Lion of Scotland in | 
Altogether it is a volume fit for | 
| successors may entertain equal commiseration 


forget those which exist in the present day. For 


example, we are apt to be very pathetic about | 


the inconveniences which our ancestors must 
have sustained through the badness of their roads 
and the insecure means of transit which they 
possessed, forgetful that on the one hand our 


for us when advanced science has placed superior 
means at their disposal, and on the other that our 


| ancestors (believing, as some of us do, that they 


had already arrived at the limits of what was 
possible) would feel no inconvenience for the 
want of that which never entered into their 
wildest dreams. Again, how often do we find 
ourselves casting back a look of pity upon the 


imperfect civilisation of former days—the want 
of gas and police, the abundance of footpads and | 


highwaymen, forgetful at the same time that the 
columns of the daily press bring to us their daily 
tale of murder and of swindling, of garotting 
Thugs and fraudulent bankers. As an example 
of this, we really cannot see that the state of 
things recorded in the following passage can be 
considered as in any way peculiar to the 


| eighteenth century: 


dismissed to 


On leaving college a young man was 


| the Continent, where he rambled, gambled, and idled 


for three years, under the charge of some clergyman 
without a living, who was his companion and tutor; 
winding up his tour with a stay at Paris, whence it 
was, generally, that his worthy father received 
cargoes of bills and acceptances for payment, drawn 
to meet losses at cards and other extravagances of the 
debauched life into which he has plunged; for, as 
the tutor of the minor often expected to become the 
baronet when his estat 





should come to him, he seldom ventt 
young heir in his wild career; 
prospects were blighted, the finest estates mortgaged, 
the most robust constitutions impaired, the most pro- 
mising intellects clonded, and the worst vices con- 
tracted, in his grand tour. We may readily conceive 





that the tutor sent home favourable reports of the | 


progress of his protégé, who was supposed to be ac- 
quiring the polished manners of the Continent, or the 
information and knowledge which were to fit him for 
the character of an accomplished gentleman; whilst, 


perhaps, he was becoming an inveterate roud, dividing | 
his time between the gambling-table, the theatres, | 
and the ballet-girl, instead of measuring the heights | 


of mountains, sketching alpine scenery, poring over 
the contents of museums, and making notes of 
natural phenomena, great works of art, relies of 
antiquity, or local customs. 
—and issued; but they were of a kind that often 
opened the eves of a parent, who was not very well 
inclined to honour them. In all these shifts for 
money, the tutor was ever ready to form schemes and 
pretences for raising the necessary cash, or conceal- 


| ing the wav in which it was spent, till his charg 





returned to take possession of the family property, an 
irreclaimable spendthrift, an inveterate gambler, and 
a consummate scoundrel ; 
guise of a chaplain, became a pensioner on his bounty, 
an attendant at his board, and a participator in every 
excess and intemperance of his “gay” patron and 


| his dissolute associates. 


Nor do we quite understand why we, with our 


| “all-rounder” collars and long-skirted coats, with 
| our crinolines, hoop petticoats, and come-and- 
| kiss-me bonnets, shonld laugh at the exquisite of 


the eighteenth century, “full dressed according 
to the notions of his time.” 

Under his arm is the cocked hat, which was in- 
tended to be worn, but which he cannot. venture to 


is covered with white powder, and his face with 


snow ” (the black stock was become obsolete by this 
time), is formally tied beneath his chin, and his tail 
hangs in solemn state from the back of his head ; his 
embroidered coat, with its ample skirts, is thrown 
gracefully aside to exhibit the gaudy waisteoat and 
its capacious pockets, which, in its turn, reaches just 
low enough to avoid concealing his glittering knee- 


and highly-polished shoes (which even threaten to 
eclipse the brilliancy of their silver or brilliant 
buckles); their high red heels, which tilt him forward 
till he describes an acute angle with the ground; the 
lace ruffles that flutter at his wrists; the sword that 
dangles at his heels, or the stout cane that reaches 
almost to his head—complete his dress, and combine 
in giving a form of no very exquisite proportions an 
air of grandeur and magnificence which the sparks of 
modern times severely lack. 


With such cases as that of “Culverwell v. 


' eighteenth century w 


Notes he certainly made | 


while the tutor, in the | 


2 


the Berkeley, “dispatches” and “bonnets,” 
under our very eyes, we ought certainly not to 


| bear too hardly upon the doings at the Cocoa 


Tree, or even at the little gambling transactions 


| of the ladies of the eighteenth century ; nor, with 
whilst we exaggerate ancient evils, we entirely | 


a recollection of the railway mania, ought we to 
be too severe upon the speculators in the South 
Sea scheme. Set the one sin off against the 
other, and there is not much to choose between 
them. The duels of the eighteenth century may 
have been very bad ; but there are some, even in 
the present day, who contend that even they 
were better tha , 
f 


1 the practical joking of the nine- 
teenth, when o 


ers and gentlemen cut off each 
other’s whiskers, and wind up the 


1 facetious 
game by expectorating in each other’s faces. 
But then the poor ignorant people of the 
‘e so credulous and super- 
stitious! They believed in the casting of nativi- 
ties and burnt old women for witches. And 
pray have we no es of that description to 
blush for? no fortune-tellers, or clairvoyants, or 
believers in spirit-manifestations ? 

But so it is. We perceive with astonishing 
clearness the things that are farthest from us, 
the while we stumble in our stupidity over that 
which lies under our very feet. And many who 
spend a pleasant hour or so over Mr. Andrews’s 
entertaining note-book of the eighteenth century 
will, no doubt, sigh very dolorously over the 
shortcomings of their ancestors, and will thank 
their stars very complacently that they live not 
in such stupid and vicious times. 


J 
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Str Robert Peel as a Type 
JELINGER SYMONS, 
London: Longman and Co. 

Ir is time that the late Sir Robert Peel should 

be suffered to rest quietly in his grave, and that 

neither his spirit nor his y should be 
vexed by post-mortem examinations of his cha- 
racter. The current views of that character are 
at length pretty well stereotyped. There are his 
panegyrists, who, while admitting what none can 
deny, the marvellous political inconsistencies of 
his whole career, find in them an endless theme 
for elevating the man. The ethics of this school 
are somewhat obscure, and, in fact. far too 
transcendental for ordinary understandings. 

They say that the man who repudiates to- 

morrow the principles which he deliberately ad- 

vocates to-day is the wise man za’ iz 


of Stat smanship. By 


Exsq., Barrister-at- Law. 





Ns 
Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, 

who has attained the serenest altitudes of phi- 
losophy, and who, unchecked by earthly alloy, 
acts wisely and honestly by the light of his latest 
convictions. On the other hand, there is a far 
more intelligible, natural, and, in fact, practical 
school, which scouts with indignation and ridi- 


| cule the supposition that any new information or 


new circumstances can justify or excuse the 
apostate who deserts abstract principles of ethics 
or politics, which he has once adopted in the ful- 
ness of manly maturity. It has been the lot of 


| the late Sir Robert Peel to furnish the latest and 
| completest form of this great moot question. On 


each side the champions are strong. Mr. Double- 
day’s political life, M. Guizot’s essay, Sir R. 
Peel’s own memoirs, are the best support of the 
panegyrical school. The opposite school of in- 
vective, after commencing with the diatribes of 
Mr. Disraeli and Lord George Bentinck, finds 
now a very ample expression in the present 


| volume by Mr. Jelinger Symons. 


It is, however. but doing Mr. Symons justice 
to say that, if he falls within this latter sect, as 


| we think he does, it is not without a very praise- 


worthy effort on his part to attain the jwste mi- 
liex of critical appreciation. His data, which 


| contain the whole question, are those of the 


loftiest political ethics—ethies such as those 
which Pericles, Chatham, and Burke taught and 
exemplified. It is plain from the outset that, 
judged by this standard, the late Sir Kobert Peel 
collapses into a political pigmy of very small 


| proportions; in fact, that he was at best little 
| more than a plain hewer of wood and drawer of 


water, according to his own notions of the sove- 
reign will of the community. In truth, it is ap- 
parent from the latest passages of his career, and 
especially from that touching but manly senti- 
ment in which he rested his claim to the future 
affection of his country on his gift of cheap bread 
to the poor man, that he never aspired to any 


Sidebotham,” and its attendant disclosures about } higher title than that of a popular exponent of 
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the temporary interests of his fellow-countrymen, 


as manifest in those of his class. Moreover, as Mr. 
Symons affirms, Sir Robert Peel’s abilities were 
administrative, not conceptive ; and therefore he 
was not a great man, like Chatham or Burke, if 
by greatness we are resolved to understand only 
a rare and supreme faculty which is predicable 
only of prescient and creative genius. For it 
must be understood that few or none of Sir R. 
Peel’s warmest admirers claim for him any such 
magnificent endowment. They say that, like 
Antony, he was a plain good honest man, who 
loved his country—not, indeed, better than him- 
self, but next to himself, and in himself. Do not 
we all love our wives and families in pretty much 
the same fashion ? They support, comfort and 
adorn us. How, then, can we do otherwise than 
love them ? Even so—with a considerable dash 
of Machiavellian selfishness and self-deception— 
the late Sir R. Peel loved the country into which 
he had had the good fortune to be born heir 
apparent to thirty-five thousand a year. “ Mortal 
man! mortal man!” His affections rested natu- 
rally first on himself, then, with a great but not 
unusual interval, on his family and his friends ; 
beyond this circle came a large outer one of 
class; and the whole were confined by an outer- 
most circle of country. Really in all this there 
is nothing more than natural: see Cicero and 
Pope passim, to say nothing of personal daily 
experience. Of course it is very shocking, and 
not at all like what we read in books and novels 
of deontology ; but not the less is it weak, but 
not wholly bad, human nature. 

Now Mr. Symons, like many of a similarly 
chivalrous disposition, quietly ignores these very 
common-place truisms, and very disturbed with 
sorrow, if not with anger, is he that Sir R. Peel 
was not a hero as well as a type of his mercenary 
comfort-coveting countrymen. A fine thingindeed 
is a hero when you can catch him; but how sadly 
our poor human caricatures collapse into their 
natural diminutiveness when you strip from them 
their regal tinsel, tragic masks, and high co- 
thurni. Caliban thought Stephano a hero, and 


himself subsequently “a thrice double ass to} 


take this drunkard for a god and worship this 
dull fool.” It is the way of the world: first we 
make our gods, and then we find them to be 
mere wood and stone. 

Not so, says Mr. Symons with a noble incre- 
dulity; perish the foul doctrine as a libel on 
human nature. Great men there have been, aye, 
and will be, although now this backbiting world 
is without them, or, at least, will not see them. 
Look at Chatham and Burke; look on that pic- 
ture, then on this—the counterfeit presentment 
of two different types of statesmen. We look in 
an attitude of respectful scepticism, and, living 
as we have the misfortune to do in one of the 
three United Kingdoms, and not in Utopia, while 
estheticism bows before the illustrious Com- 
moners of the eighteenth century, utilitarianism 
constrains us to prefer the practical man of the 
nineteenth century as our guide, philosopher, and 
friend. 

For, mark it well, English politics and states- 
manship are not to be trifled with—they are not 
the pastimes of a schoolboy’s theme—they are 
not’ the sentimental topics of visionaries. Taxes 
must be raised and paid to carry on the govern- 
ment; the will, as contained in the interests, of 
the majority, must be sedulously sought and 
performed; legislation must be, is, and shall be, 
based on the urgent temporal interests of the 
supreme classes and the daily necessities of the 
thirty millions of mouths and bodies for which 
food and clothing and housing have to be found. 
Give us no sentimental theorising here; talk not 
to us of abstract duties nor of abstract rights. 
Self-preservation is man’s first right; the uni- 
versal development of that right is the first duty 
of governments. So imminent, so cogent, so 
boundlessly comprehensive, are the reciprocal 
relations of this right and this duty, that all other 
principles of legislation and administration flow 
from them as froma firstcause. What did Chatham, 
what did Burke, that we should prefer them to 
Sir R. Peel? They were loftier geniuses; were 
they more useful men? What did Chatham 
which we feel now ? He violated the constitution 
by assuming dictatorial power at a most delicate 
period of English history; he insulted his col- 
leages; he was the autocrat of a season; and his 
unity of power, virtually a despotism, brought 
the country triumphantly through an awful 
crisis. The rest of his acts are written in the 
chronicles of his country, whence it appears that 
this eloquent orator and able debater, after 








assisting in driving from power the most: useful 
of English statesmen—the most useful until Sir 
R. Peel arose—leapt from a demagogue into an 
aristocrat, and became the servile sycophant of 
royalty, as he had always been the humble ser- 
vant of his noble matrimonial affinities. Look at 
the Statute Book, and point out a statesmanlike 
measure by the high-minded rhapsodist of the 
“Fairy Queen.” Venom and point are in his 
speeches; factious and treacherous sentiment in 
the fiery language which made _ perverted 
patriotism the plea for accelerating the separation 
of the American colonies from the mother 
country. But, although a Chatham was wanted 
in the late war, it can scarcely be contended 
that, either before or since, a dictator has been 
required to supersede the Houses of Parliament, 
or to substitute the brilliant achievements of a 
supreme civilian for the quiet routine duties of a 
constitutional minister. 

What shall we say of Burke—Mr. Symons's 
second archetype of excellence? All that has been 
said of Chatham applies in still greater force to 
Burke. Most brilliant of political meteors— 
most versatile and most musical child of genius ! 
a creature in whom imagination, pathos, and 
passion, burning as the volcanic stream of lava, 
came ever and endlessly streaming forth in 
thunder, in fire, and, it must be added, smoke! 
Truly a wonderful man: a miracle of nature and 
art: nature culminating in its height of complete 
organisation, and unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled, 
sensibility. Art perfected and varied by the most 
multiform, but also most harmonious, combina- 
tion of accomplishments. Philosopher, orator, 


poet, prophet, political economist, but scarcely | 


statesman. His, indeed, was the mind to con- 
ceive; was his, we use Mr. Symons’s own anti- 
thesis, the hand to execute? We must judge 
him by his fruits : 
The world which credits all that is 
Is dead to all that might have been. 

Burke did nothing: he had no opportunity of 
doing anything. Born down by oligarchical 
clique, he spent his life in protesting vainly 
against mischiefs to which he was not suffered to 
apply his own panacea or remedy. He died 
broken-hearted—a glorious but abortive possi- 
bility. 

We have dwelt on these two names because 
they are the names to which not only Mr. 
Symons, but to which all refer who think they 
have a call to show up the late Sir R. Pecl as an 
arch-mediocrity—a red-tapist—an unprincipled 
sham. Arch-mediocrity he was; a highly edu- 
cated, shrewd, and practical man, who held all 
legislation to be necessarily bit-by-bit and piece- 
work; that ethics in social legislation are inap- 
plicable and misplaced; that abstract reasoning 
on points of national expediency is out of place; 
and that eternal principles of right and wrong 
need not be, because they cannot be applied to 
regulate the phenomena of ephemeral interests. 
Now, whether the nation be right or wrong, it is 
a settled fact that they will have men to govern 
them who will do the thing which they wish to 
have done to-day, who will follow rather than 
lead public opinion. 
Sir R. Peel through his life; according to the 
light that was in him, he found food for the 
people to-day, without thinking himself called on 
to provide for the morrow until the morrow 
came. It is doubtful whether he would have 
done better if he had attempted to govern them 
according to eternal and immutable principles of 
right, which he did not understand, and which 
perhaps he did not believe; and it is certain that 
if he had attempted to govern by personal 
opinion, instead of by party and national suf- 
frage, his career would have been as unproduc- 
tive of continuing or even existing results as the 
careers of the brilliant egotists whom Mr. 
Symons supposes, against all abstract reasoning 
and experience, capable of governing the English 
nation by the force of logic and the magic of 
rhetoric. 

Useful measures, useful men ; bit by bit and 
piece by piece legislation, aceording as public 
opinion and public caprice change, are therefore 
what every statesmen who aspires to govern 
Englishmen must be prepared to accept as the 
objects and principles of his actions. It is un- 
necessary to discuss the question whether “ great 
men” will narrow their great minds to matters 
of homely detail; but if they will not do so, the 
nation gives them good leave to go about any 
business but that of the nation. If Sir R. Peel, 
on the whole, acted up to this inveterate idiosyn- 
crasy of his countrymen, and deelined to enter on 





So thought and so acted | 





a nee 


that broad ground of general principle into 
which his countrymen have always declined to 
follow any leader, he had at least for his excuse 
the experience which will not be misled by 
theory, and which will not make the blunder 
noticed in the Horatian code: 

Et mihi res non me rebus subjungere conor. , 

It was because Sir P. Peel yielded to political 
circumstances which he could not resist that he 
incurs the censure of all who think with Mr. 
Symons. It is precisely for the same reason 
that he receives the applause of all practical 
citizens of the world. 

We will not follow Mr. Symons through the 
thrice-told tale of Sir R. Peel’s resistance to 
Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Bill, and the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, nor enter on the dreary 
and interminable casuistry how far an honest 
man may believe to-morrow what he has dis- 
believed to-day. It is enough that such things 
are and must be facts in every honest man’s per- 
sonal experience, and must continue to be so 
until darkness be swallowed up in light, and error 
in truth. Much more curious, although still 
somewhat. unprofitable, is the inquiry how far 
Sir R. Peel's political infidelities were the results 
of a sincere change of opinion. Tested by what 
is, unhappily, the only accessible standard of 
human probability, it is difficult to see how he 
gained or could reasonably expect to gain a per- 
sonal equivalent for his gradual desertion of the 
principles and the party in which he had been 
reared. He did not give up his opposition to 
Catholic Emancipation until it was given up by 
his party, and so far his conduct must satisfy all 
advocates of government by parties. On the 
Reform Bill, his conduct was that of bewilder- 
ment and perplexity. His mind was not fitted to 
comprehend it, as it was not fitted to comprehend 
any question of general principle. But the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, which broke through all his 
previous habits of thought and action, must be 
considered a singular triumph, not so much of 
principle as of common sense and honest patriot- 
ism over all the blinding influences of wealth and 
rank. It brought with it certain opprobrium 
from all to whom those attributes had linked 
and endeared him, and gave him merely a divided 
applause from a large numerical majority with 
whom he had neither tastes nor interests in 
common. 

These views contain the cardinal points on 
which we have the misfortune to differ from Mr. 
Symons. In matters of detail his conclusions 
are more satisfactory. He agrees with Mr. 
Doubleday on the vicious policy of the Currency 
Bill, and gives a very interesting and luminous 
résumé of the events which preceded and dictated 
the policy of the Great Corn Law Repeal agita- 
tion. In fact, Mr. Symons has beyond question 
produced a very painstaking, interesting, and 
thoughtful pamphlet. But we do not agree with 
him in his estimate of Sir R. Peel’s comparative 
worthlessness as a type of the worthlessness of 
modern statemanship. The circumstances of his 
age made him, as they have made his successors, 
and as they will make all who aspire to give 
anything like practical progress to the wayward 
impulses and conflicting interests of the great 
classes which have absorbed the rest of the com- 
munity, and which, notwithstanding the vanish-~ 
ing limits of parties, still neutralise each other. 
If ever there were a time in which the words of 
the Christian Apostle could be applied justly to 
political affairs, this is the time, and such it has 
been becoming gradually during the last thirty 
years. He who would in any measure move the 
great machine of the state must become all 
things to all men if he would gain any. Muta- 
bility is the law of political conduct, as it is the 
law of political progress; and men are wanted 
who will endeavour honestly to do the right 
thing as the emergency arises— not men who 
will sacrifice all visible interests rather than 
abandon something which they call a principle. 
By admitting this truth—it is time it should be 
a truism—we are confirming, not weakening, the 
foundations of abstract morality. It is quite right 
that, with the moral lesson of Sir R. Peel’s career 
before them, the rising generation of statesmen 
should see the folly and turpitude of adopting and 
professing inalterably any principles which a 
wider experience may teach them to disown. 
But, on the other hand, let them beware of that 
visionary school which sets up an imaginary 
standard of right and wrong in matters of purely 
conventional convenience. In this respect there 
exists no fitter model and type of statesmanship 
than the late Sir R. Peel. Essentially he deserved 
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the honourable title of public servant. He advised, 
but he did not presume to dictate to, the nation 
who employed him; and when he failed to con- 
vince he did not fail to acquiesce in a policy which 
he disapproved, nor did he treacherously omit to 
carry it out to its utmost spirit. Keen in percep- 
tion, subtle in exposition, apt and versed in all 
business of state—pre-eminently versed in those 
all-important details which the superciliousness 
of genius, or more commonly of ignorance and 
incapacity, presumes to despise—there never lived 
a statesman more competent to administer the 
affairs of a nation; and if he failed in the large 
and comprehensive views which form the far- 
seeing legislator, let it be remembered that indis- 
position to reform has been the characteristic 
deficiency in all ages of all who have been best 


acquainted with the machinery of an existing | 


constitution—that the magistrate and the legis- 
Jator are distinct, but that the statesman is 
required to be much more of the former than of 
the latter—that, if the man of science be more 
brilliant, the artisan, the mechanic, and the prac- 
tical man are more useful—and that the best 
worker, if not the highest type of statesmanship, 
is not he who frames, but he who carries out, the 
spirit and details of an existing constitution. 
Puiro. 





The Girlhood of Catherine de Medici. By T. 
Apotruvs Trottore. London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1856. 

To the student of history the name of the extra- 


. ordinary person whose name stands upon the 


title-page of this biography is connected with 
little beyond a tale of unscrupulous ambition, of 
wickedness, and of bloodshed. The cruel woman 
who planned the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and with an unblanched cheek personally super- 
intended the execution of it, has left behind her 
areputation blacker perhaps than that which 
attaches to any of her sex, to Semiramis or Mes- 
salina, to the wife of Justinian or to the Gothic 
Fredegonda, even to Mary, surnamed the Bloody, 
herself. But Mr. Trollope has attempted to pre- 
sent her in an unaccustomed point of view, as a 
young and innocent child; and he endeavours to 
point out the slow process in which the natural 
law was carried out—“as the twig’s bent the tree’s 
inclined.” 

It is acommon error among historians to speak 
of Catherine as the niece of Pope Clement the 
Seventh. A mistaken notion respecting the true 
meaning of the Italian word nipote has been the 
cause of this. Even in her own time our own 
bluff Harry the Eighth spoke of her contemp- 
tuously as “ the Pope’s niece.” Sismondi, Rapin, 
Daniel, De Bouillé, Dennistoun, and Robertson 
have fallen into the same error. The truth is 
that she was “ the daughter of the Pope’s cousin, 
once removed.” The lineage of the Medici may 
he briefly stated: Giovanni de Medici, the foun- 
der of the family, died in 1429, leaving two sons, 
Cosmo and Lorenzo. Cosmo had two sons, Gio- 
vanni and Pietro, of whom the elder died before 
his father; but the latter left behind him Lo- 
renzo and a second son named Giuliano, the 
Magnificent, who left an illegitimate posthumous 
child, who afterwards became Pope Clement the 
Seventh. Lorenzo the Magnificent had three 
sons, Pietro, Giovanni (afterwards Pope Leo the 
Tenth), and Giuliano, who had an illegitimate 
son named Ippolito. Pietro had a son who is 


known to the chroniclers as Lorenzo, Duke of | 


Urbino, and he was the father of Catherine de 
Medici, the subject of this biography. She was 
born at the Palazzo Medici, in Florence, on 
the 13th of April 1519. Her father, Lorenzo, 
although then but a young man, was fast drawing 
near to the close of an ill-spent life. Within less 
than a month after her birth the little Catherine 
became an orphan, for her mother died a fort- 
night after she was born, and her father’s mise- 
rable death occurred during the following week. 
As soon as this event became known the Car- 
dinal Giulio de Medici (afterwards Clement the 
Seventh) came to Florence and took charge of 
the little orphan. 

He took possession of the family residence in the 


years; for all his researches have failed to bring 
him any definite information as to the manner in 
which the youthful “ Duchessina” spent the 
dawning years of her eventful life. In the 
absence of any certain information, however, he 
presents his readers with a picture of the times, 
containing sketches of Leo the Tenth, Adrian 
the Sixth, and the election of Clement the 
Seventh. When her cousin was raised to the 
pontifical chair, Catherine was sent back again 
to Florence. Here, under the care of the Car- 
dinal Passerini, she spent two tranquil years in 


sole and undivided property. This tranquillity 
was not, however, of long duration; popular 
disturbances drove the Cardinal from Florence, 


vent of Santa Lucia. At that time Florence 
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Via Larga immediately after the funeral; and it is | 


easy to imagine the far-sighted thoughts, and state- 
craft-begotten day-dreams, which must have been 
busy under the scarlet scull-cap of the comely priest, 
#s his dark meditative eyes first looked down on the 
infant Medici. 

Whatever these thoughts may have been, he 
returned with her to Rome soon after she had 
been properly baptised, two priests and two nuns 





officiating among her godfathers and godmothers. 





times were inauspicious for all who bore that 
hated name. A short time afterwards—that is 
to say, on the 7th of December 1527—the child 
was once more removed to the convent of the 


Murate, to the care of whose inmates her educa- | 


tion was finally committed. 


An interesting glimpse of the child in her later | 
|} convent-house is afforded us by Sister Giustina | 
wrote a} 
| chronicle in which the arrival, sojourn, and departure 


Niccolini, a nun of the Murate, who 
of Catherine are recorded. It is much to be wished 
that access to this record were possible. But it has 
never been printed; and, though there is reason to 


believe that the MS. still exists in the nunnery of | 


Santa Apollonia at Florence, to which the last abbess 
of the Murate was transferred at the suppression of 
the latter convent, all inquiries respecting it are met 
with protestations of entire ignorance of any such 
books or paper. The Canon Domenico Moreni, how- 


ever, among the “illustrations ” which he bas added | 


to a little volume of “ Records of the Actions and 
Government of Cosmo the First, by Domenico 
Mellini,” printed for the first time in 1820, has pub- 


lished some passages from the ancient nun’s chronicle. | 


And from these we gather that the sisters on her 
arrival “caressed her in every possible manner, 
principally because she was but a little creature only 


eight years old (and eight months), of most engaging | 


manners, and eminently capable of securing the 
affection of every one for her own sake; but also 
because of the convent’s grateful memory of the 
benefits received from Lorenzo the Magnificent, her 
great-grandfather, from Leo the Tenth, and from 
Clement the Seventh.” 

Thirty months she spent among the holy sis- 
terhood ; and, although that is not a very long 


time to allow for the completion of a young | 


lady’s education, it sufficed to imbue Catherine’s 
J , 


mind with those impressions which it is the chief | 


object of a convent education to impart, a zealous 
admiration of the Roman Catholic religion. 
“Implicit faith in the Church and in the laws of 


demeanonr, a due knowledge of the catechism of | 


crochet work, the acquirement of an orthodox 
creed and a graceful carriage, these would be the 
constituent parts of the ‘education’ to be had in 
the especially genteel convent in the Via Ghibel- 
lina.” Suchis Mr. Trollope’s general notion of 
the system of education pursued at the Convent 
of the Murate. The precise routine observed he 
despairs of ever knowing : “ Whether Lives of 
the Saints were read from ten till eleven on 
Monday mornings, or litanies to the Virgin sung 
from four till six on Saturday evenings, we shall 
never know.” Nor, after all, do we deem it ex- 
tremely important ; but it is curious that Mr. 
Trollope, as if made spiteful by his inability to 
obtain information upon these points, goes cut of 
his way to abuse the poor nuns of the Murate, 
and to bring against them the direct charges of 
impropriety, if not of immorality. 


No pilgrims on life’s road could ever more carefully | 
than did the gentle members of | 


“boil their peas” 
that highborn community in the sixteenth century. 
Even the ordinary periodical abstinences from animal 
food enjoined by the Church on all her members had 
been found an infliction too severe for the strength 
of these votaries of the Virgin. If doors 
were decorously shut with ostentatious bolt and bar, 
there were other means of reaching the forbidden 
fruit ripening within those not too savagely guarded 
gardens. The Florentine chroniclers and novelists 
of the sixteenth century, whose melodrama-like tales 
are on this point sufficiently confirmed by the official 
edicts and complaints of the civic and ecclesiastical 
authorities of the day, prove that such means were 
put in habitual requisition by noble youths outside 
the cloister wall, who wished to visit noble ladies 
within them. 

Fie, for shame, Mr. Trollope! Really itis a 
little too bad thus to revenge your disappoint- 
ment at not being able to obtain information as 


Here Mr. Trollope loses sight of her for six | 


the palace of her ancestors, which was then her | 


and the little heiress was consigned to the con- | 


revolted from the rule of the Medicis; and the | 


to the education of the daughter of the De 
Medici, by casting these foul aspersions against 
the fair fame of her instructresses. 

Leaving these high questions of morality to be 
settled by those who have a taste for fishing in 
such dirty waters, it seems a noticeable fact 
that the residence of Catherine in the Murate 
was the cause of some dissensions among the sis- 
terhood of that tranquil abode; there was @ 
Medicean party and an anti-Medicean party, 
and political feeling began to run high where 
religious fervour should have alone been found. 
Whether for this cause, or for some other, we 
cannot certainly determine; but in July 1530 it 
was resoved that Catherine should be removed 
from the Convent. This gave rise to a curious 
episode in the life of the little Duchessina, which 
proves that even at that early age she exhibited 
signs of having what is called a will of her 
own. 

Sister Giustina Niccolini, whose chronicle has been 
| cited in a previous chapter, declares that these men 
behaved in the most violent manner, threatening to 
break open the sacred doors with their arquebuses, 
and even to set fire to the convent. The tears and 
prayers of the nuns, however, and the remonstrances 
of the “ Duchessina” herself, obtained a delay till 
the following day. The nuns, we are told, passed the 
whole of the intervening night in prayer in their 
chapel. Catherine herself, now just eleven years and 
three months old, seems to have been already capa~ 
ble of showing a sufliciently strong will and prompti- 
tude of action upon the occasion. For, while the 
sisterhood were thus employing the midnight hours, 
they were surprised by the sudden apparition of the 
“‘Duchessina” among them, in the dress of their 
order, and with all her hair cut off, according to 
| monastic rule, crying out, as she rushed into the choir, 
| “Holy Mothers! I am yours! Let us now see 
what excommunicated wretch will dare to drag a 
spouse of Christ from her monastery !” 

A little cool reflection and some persuasion 
were sufficient in the morning to convince the 
Duchessina that life in a convent was a very poor 
alternative for a career of power and gratified 
ambition. The very next morning she parted 
from the sisters, under the care of Messer Silves- 
tro Aldobrandini (afterwards Pope Clement the 
Eighth), and took up her residence for a short 
time at her former quarters, at the convent of 
Santa Lucia. When the defeat of the Tuscan 
| army by the imperial forces, under the Prince of 
Orange, had determined the fate of the popular 
party in Florence, Catherine returned for a short 
time to her favourite residence, the Murate; but 
her stay there was of short duration, for in the 
following month Clement the Seventh sent for 
her to come to Rome. 

Although Catherine had then only arrived at 
the age of thirteen, or thereabouts, the possession 
of her hand was beginning to be a matter of grave 
importance and solemn discussion. Italian young 
ladies of thirteen are very different beings from 
English girls of the same age. Her personal ap- 
pearance was not very remarkable; according to 
the testimony of cotemporary observers, she was 
“thin, and not pretty in the face, but having the 
large eyes peculiar to the family of the Medici.” 
The suitors for her hand were numerous. From 
among them may be cited Francesco Sforza, Duke 
of Milan; Frederick Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua; 
Hercules of Este, the Count of Vaudemont, 
brother to the Duke of Lorraine; Guidobaldo della 
| Rovere, Duke of Urbino; the Duke of Richmond, 
| the illegitimate son of Henry VIIL.; and Henry IL, 
| the son of FrancisI. The last-named was plainly 

the most advantageous match; but Clement had 

|a difficult game to play amid the shoals and 
| quicksands which beset the Papacy. On the one 
hand, he was anxious to secure the alliance of 
Francis, and, on the other hand, he wished to be 
careful not to offend the Emperor Charles. When 
the Pope and the Emperor met at Bologna, they 
wore smniles upon their lips, but there was fear 
on one side and contempt on the other, Clement 
had before his eyes the wholesome dread of a 
General Council, and so he was forced to dis- 
semble for a while when face to face with the 
powerful Emperor. After the meeting, however, 
when Clement was fully persuaded that Charles 
was inimical to him, he resolved to strengthen 
his family by uniting it with Francis, and the 
marriage with Henry was straightway agreed 
upon. 

It was in April 1533 that Catharine was sent 
to Florence, on her way to Naples, where she 
was to reside until she should be of fit age to be 
married. Her reception at Florence was gay and 
jubilant: 

They reached Florence a little before the Ave 
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which rings out from every steeple at sunset, and 
were met at the Prato Gate by Alessandro and the 
Cardinal Cibo, with the whole body of the nobles in 
gala dresses, great numbers of the citizens, and the 
whole of the garrision of the city underarms. ‘ Cheffu 
choxa bella”—a gallant sight to see—as simple old 
Cambi says in his extraordinary Italian. 


After ten days’ stay in her native city, Cathe- 
rine proceeded to Naples. In the autumn of the 


same year she was taken to France, and the | 


marriage between her and Henry was solemnly 
ratified at Marseilles. What that marriage led 
to, what seas of blood were spilt by that cruel 


tigress whose days of cubhood have been thus | trated, and astate solemnly dedicated to freedom, 


pleasantly described by Mr. Trollope, is known 
to all, and will cause her name to be accursed so 
long as it is remembered in the world. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Kansas: its Interior and Exterior 
Sara T. L. Rosryson. 
Nichols, and Co. 
Son, and Co. 


Life. By 
Boston: Crosby, 
London: Sampson Low, 


Tuere are few if any of our readers who cannot 
call to mind the intense excitement caused in 
this country by the first announcement of the 
gold discoveries in California. At first men 
almost received with incredulity the assertion 
that the precious metal glittered in sand-grains 
in the bed of her rivers, and lay in nuggets be- 
neath her soil. But when every day only con- 
firmed the truth of these statements, and it was 
found that this new Eldorado was no dream, but 


a sober reality, the feverish desire that seized | 


the active and adventurous of all classes to share 





in these newly revealed treasures of the earth, | 


amounted to a: 
of the day), only surpassed by the subsequent 
gold discoveries in Australia. In America, how- 


ania (to use the popular phrase | 


ever, the excitement was even greater than it | 


was in England. Thousands pressed onward to 
the land of promise by the long passage round 


but the road most generally adopted was that | 


first opened by the adventurous Col. Fremont, 
from Missouri overland to the Pacific shore. 
This led the traveller directly through the terri- 
tory known as the “Great American Desert.” 
But by this term must be understood something 
very different to that which is usually at- 
tached to the idea of a desert. Instead of 
a barren, endless, arid waste, the eye gazes for 
days on the most beautiful rolling prairies, 


spangled with myriads of the loveliest flowers of | 


every form and shade of colour. Each new 
magnificence. 
mous extent, 


Now there are ravines of enor- 
clothed with the brightest ver- 


branches of the black walnut, elm, or cotton 
wood; while crystal streams of ice-cold water 
gush from the hard rock. Then come the 
“ bluffs,” of a shape and appearance unknown in 
any other part of the West, rising in terrace 
above terrace, like the cultivated grounds of 


some of the old residences in the Eastern | 
States, some looking like castellated forts, 
running the entire length of the country, | 
and others crowned with luxuriant trees 


and flowering shrubs. Higher even than the 


“ Ra 2? ¢ y sar » ” } ° . . . . 
bluffs” are natural mounds, rising to such an | before them; and as craft, bribery, intimidation, 


altitude that they can be seen from an almost 
incredible distance; and 


from the summit of | 


| Louisiana, 
dure, and over-arched by the graceful drooping | 


The summers are long, the winters short, the 


climate lovely, and the atmosphere so wonderfully 
clear, that a person can plainly distinguish 
objects that at the same distance anywhere else 
could scarcely, if at all, be discerned. 

And yet over this Eden there hangs a curse, 
which seems, alas! at present, hopeless and irre- 
movable: slavery in its worst and blackest forms, 
attended by all its vilest and bitterest evils, has 


been established in the land, and the paradise | 


has become a hell. 
Now it is to the history of the iniquitous means 
by which this infamous wrong has been perpe- 


converted, at the bayonet’s point, into one 
upholding slavery and all its horrors, that Mrs. 
Robinson’s book is devoted. It is written princi- 
pally in the form of a journal, and strikingly 


exhibits the defects, as well as the advantages, of | 


that form of composition. If her work contain 
much that is desultory, uninteresting to the 
general reader, and careless and diffuse in style, 
on the other hand it possesses the merit of power- 
ful description and vigorous language, when she 
has to note down, day by day, the horrible scenes 


| —knife to the hilt!” 





The joy of the pro-slavery party was shown in 
a manner more resembling the exultation of 
fiends than human beings. Meetings were 
held and secret societies founded throughout 
Western Missouri, the members of which were 
sworn, on the peril of their lives, to make Kansas 
a slave state, and utterly exterminate the free 
settlers. We dare not sully our pages with the 
diabolical oaths and threats indicated in Mrs. Ro- 
binson’s book as the ordinary language of the 
speakers at these meetings. ‘“ Ball to the muzzle 
“ PD—n all abolitionists ;” 
“We'll put them all in the Missouri river!” are 
some of the mildest flowers of speech with which 
these orators graced their harangues. Foremost 
amongst the leaders of the slave party was a man 
named Stringfellow, whom two gentlemen en- 
countered as he was making his way up the river 
in the summer of 1854. The language made use 
of by Mr. Stringfellow on board the steamer, 
according to the statements of these gentlemen, 


| consisted of nothing else scarcely but a reitera- 


enacted before her eyes by the pro-slavery party. | 
When she tells us of the fiendish barbarity used | 


in crushing the freemen of Kansas—of the out- 
rages hourly perpetrated on defenceless men—of 
the daily intelligence of some friend made 
prisoner, or butchered with a malignity more 
than human—of burning homes and desolated 
hearths—we feel she only speaks the truth when 
she says, if her simple recital of all these horrors 
serves to strengthen in any the love of liberty, or 
to arouse in others a hatred to tyranny, its mis- 
sion will have been accomplished. 


We do not propose attempting a general | 


tion, with the most horrid oaths, that ‘ Kansas 
would and should be a slave state,” and “no one 
abolitionist should be allowed to live in the terri- 
tory;” “that he would hang every abolitionist in 
the country ;” and “that every means should be 
used to drive all free state men from the ter- 
ritory.” 

Our authoress is the wife of Dr. C. Robinson, 
the medical man under whose charge the first 


| Kansas party of the season, numbering nearly 


analysis of Mrs. Robinson’s work, or following | 
her step by step throughout her numerous chap- | 


ters, but we shall content ourselves with laying 


before our readers the result of the valuable in- 


formation afforded by her on the past and present 
state of Kansas, illustrating our remarks on the 


: | atrocities of the pro-slavery party by the state- 
the Horn; thousands again crossed the Isthmus; | P 7 ov 


ments she gives us as an actual observer of 
them. 

Although it is only, as we have already re- 
marked, since the thirst for gold induced so many 


} 
| 
| 
} 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 


two hundred, left Boston on March the 13th, 1855. 


| They reached the city of Kansas on March the 


24th. Houses of very limited dimensions, having 
usually a small piazza or porch over the door, 
with the chimneys invariably built on the outside 
of the walls, and these houses perched on the 
summits of high and steep hills, form the chief 
features in Kansas City. We are bound to say 
Mrs. Robinson gives us a most graphic account 
of the scenery, incidents, and adventures of 
eastern emigration, and sketches with great ani- 
mation the characteries of the “ Border men” in 
general, 

The first and second invasions of Kansas (as 
Mrs. Robinson very justly calls them) by the 


| slave power had taken place in the spring of 


thousands to take the roadway of the great | 


American Desert for the attainment of their ob- 
jects in California, that the advantages of settling 


so widely known, yet six-and-thirty years have 
passed since its right to be a free state was 
formally established by an Act of Congress. 
This prohibition of slavery is dated March 6, 


| 1820, and is worded thus :—“ And be it further 
ascent only reveals a fresh scene of wonder and | 


enacted that in all that territory ceded by 
France to the United States, under the name of 
which lies north 36° 30’ of north 
latitude, not included within the limits of the 
State contemplated by this Act, slavery and in- 
voluntary servitude, otherwise than as the punish- 
ment of crimes, shall be, and is hereby, for ever 


| prohibited.” 


these the enchanted traveller looks down on a| 


prospect, for beauty and extent perhaps, of its 
kind, unrivalled in the world. He sees the 
prairie, with its gentle undulations, lying before 
him, apparently without a bound to its extent; 
he looks on rivers glistening in the sunlight, on 
trees scattered here and there like orchards, on 


side, and on valleys wearing all the look of cul- 
tivation and home. 

This is Kansas: and difficult indeed is it to 
believe that months only have elapsed since the 
settler here first sought a home, and that for ages 
this glorious country has been a solitary uncul- 
tivated waste. The fertility of the soil cannot be 
surpassed by any in the world; wild fruits of 
every description grow abundantly, and a very 
slight degree only of the gardener’s art is requi- 
site to give them all the perfection they can 
attain; while the animal kingdom is not inferior 
in riches to the vegetable; and fish, fiesh, and 
fowl, are all that the greatest gourmet can 
desire. 


prea her | The Southern men opposed it. 
cattle grazing in immense numbers on the hill- | ” 


Now nothing can be clearer in meaning or more 
explicit in language than this enactment. How 
has it been observed? Weshall see. Assoon as 


| this fair land became so generally known, and 


its advantages as a settlement appreciated in the 
manner we have seen, the slave oligarchists be- 
gan to look with covetous eagerness on the prize 


and violence had hitherto gained them all they 
desired, so they doubted not by their instru- 
mentality also to win Kansas. The first step in this 
direction was taken on the 14th of December 
1853, by a Mr. Dodge, of Iowa, who asked leave 
to bring in a Bill to organise the territory of 
Nebraska. This was simply a Territorial Bill, 
in no way touching the prohibition of slavery. 


January 1854, Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, reported, 
as chairman of the Committee on Territories, 
this innocent-looking Bill back to the Senate, 
but amended, and accompanied by a_ special 
report. It was no longer “ latet anguis in herba,” 


| for the monster was immediately discovered; 





and the whole country was horrified at the deli- 
berate proposal to establish slavery in Kansas, in 
defiance of the sacred pledge contained in the 
enactment we have quoted. For three long 
months did Charles Summer, Hale, Chase, and 
other noble-hearted men in Congress, fight man- 
fully against this foul outrage, but in vain. The 
slave power was triumphant, and on Tuesday 
morning, May 25th, 1854, the Kansas Bill was 
passed 


On the 4th of | 





| 
| 





| 








| trated on unarmed and innocent persons. 
in a land so beautiful and fertile as this became 


1855, and horrible indeed is it to read the de- 
scriptions she received from actual eye-witnesses 
of the cold-blooded murders and atrocities perpe- 
No 
small share of the responsibility of these crimes 
must be borne by Governor Shannon, whose 
weak, temporising policy at first, was changed 
afterwards into open sympathy with the slave 
party. In the summer, autumn, and winter of 
last year, the tide of blood seemed to gather in- 
creased violence, and to rise higher and higher 
each succeeding month. Murders were com- 
mitted in broad daylight and in the public 
streets ; cruelties were perpetrated that would 
disgrace the most savage nations yet discovered. 
Neither age nor sex was respected, and deeds of 
violence were done that make us blush for 
human nature. We give, as one solitary instance 
out of many, Mrs. Robinson’s account of the 
murder of her friend Mr. Barber, which took 
place on the sixth of December last year, when, 
hearing that the lives of the people of Lawrence 
were in peril, he hastened thither to render what 
service was in his power. 

Yesterday (says Mrs. Robinson, writing under the 
date of December the 7th) Mr. Barber mounted his 
horse, and, bidding his comrades good bye, saving he 
should be back in the morning, started wholly un- 
armed for his home. Doubtless, as he sped over the 
prairies on his way, he thought of the glad surprise 
his coming would give his wife after this few days’ 
absence, and with whom, on leaving for Lawrence, 
the bitterness of the parting, her unwillingness for 
him to go, seemed but a foreshadowing of his sad 
fate. A little after he had left the main road, with 
his two friends who accompanied him, two horsemen 
rode ont from a company of twelve on the Californian 
road, Dr. Wood being one of them. Thev told him 
togo with them. In reply to their several questions, 
he said he had been to Lawrence, was unarmed, was 
going to his home, and, putting spurs to his horse, 


| rode on; but the deadly bullet of the foul creature, 


the tool of the administration, entered his back, and, 
saying “ Oh! God! I am a murdered man!” he never 
spoke again. The home to which he hasted he never 
reached; but his spirit is an avenging witness before 
that Higher Court, where all these deeds of blood are 
held in remembrance. General Clarke, the Indian 
agent, went on his way to meet Governor Shannon 
at the Wakarusa head-quarters, and there declared 
with horrid oaths: “I have sent another of these 
d——d abolitionists to his winter quarters.” The 
feeling that her husband would be murdered 
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had. haunted the timid wife; but friends kept 
this dread knowledge from her until this morning. 
Words can never convey the mingling emotions 
which moved the crowd or the heart-crushing agony 
of the young wife. There were two children in the 
household, and all the affections had twined around 
this one idol. All of life, all of happiness, were cen- 
tered in him; and to be bereaved thus was adding 
bitterness to the agony. It seemed as though her 
heart must break, and in her distress and shrieks the 


brave, strong-hearted men mingled tears and mut- | 
tered imprecations of vengeance upon the murderers, | 


and upon him who had brought these murderers into 
our midst, 


a few pages further, and Mrs. Robinson narrates 


the death of Mr. R. P. Brown, of the town of 


Leavenworth, under circumstances compared to 
which those attending the assassination of Mr. 
Barber are mercy and humanity. Under the 


date of Tuesday, January the 21st in the present | 
| apples always grow plenty; and people always | 


year, we read the following:— 

Our messengers returned to-night and brought 
certain knowledge of the death of R. P. Brown. 
The blood chilled in our veins as we heard the recital 
of the horrid outrage; and the beating heart cried, 
Is there no justice, no avenger? 
for Lawrence, Mr. Brown and seven others from 
Leavenworth attempted to return there. 
followed and taken prisoners by the 
Rangers, headed by Captain John Martin. Mr. 
Brown was placed in a room apart from others of 
his party. The hours were passing, and the men 
who had them in their power were becoming yet 
more brutal by the free use of liquor, and they were 
bent upon the death of Mr. Brown. Captain Martin 
used his influence to prevent such a deed, but after 
doing all in his power to save him he went home. 
The cruel crowd then took him out of the house, and 
with blows and kicks, and knocking him upon the 
frozen earth, and literally hacking him in pieces with 
a hatchet, they showed themselves fiendish beyond 
the enlightened savage. Thew, throwing him into a 
waggon, with his wounds undressed, he was borne 
for several miles through the piercing cold of a 
January night to his home. He could only say to 
his wife, ‘‘ 1 am murdered by a set of cowards,” and 
death ended his sufferings. . . He leaves a 
bi and child to mourn over his sad, heart-rending 
ate. 


From January to April deeds like these were 
of almost daily occurrence. In May redoubled 


efforts were made by the slave party for a new | 


invasion, and an attack was made on Lawrence, 
headed by General Atchison, who, before giving 
the word of command, addressed his men in the 
following dignified and soldier-like terms : 


“Boys! this day I am a Kickapoo Ranger, by | 


G—d! This day we have entered Lawrence with 
Southern rights inscribed upon our banner, and not 
one d—d abolitionist dared to fire a gun. Now, boys, 
this is the happiest day of my life. We have entered 
that d—d town, and taught the d—d abolitionists a 
Southern lesson that they will remember until the 
day they die. And now, boys, we will go in again 
with that highly honourable Jones, and test the 
strength of that d—d Free-state Hotel, and teach the 
Emigrant Aid Company that Kansas 
ours. . . Your duty I know you will do. If one 
man or woman dare stand before you, blow them to 
h—1 with a chunk of cold lead!” 


This precious harangue concluded, General 
Atchison and his men moved on in solid columns 
to the devoted city. The attack began as soon 
as they entered it, and Lawrence was literally 
sacked, with atrocities one shudders to think of. 
For the first time in the history of the United 
States was an American town besieged, its houses 
burnt, and its inhabitants murdered and robbed, 
by forces acting under the instruction of the 
USS. officers. Every outrage was in open viola- 
tion of the constitution by which the persons, 
houses, and property of the people are protected; 
and an administration acting as the mere tool of 
the slave power sanctions and approves it all. 
Well may Mrs. Robinson ask if any freeman can 
decide what other provision of the constitution 
cannot as easily be set aside when it stands in 
the way of the slave power’s subduing intentions. 
# | From the sacking of the city of Lawrence may 
be datei “the Reign of Terror” in Kansas. Mrs. 
Robinson brings down her narrative of this 
fearful period to the end of September in the 
present year; and rarely have we read anything 
more calculated to arouse our warmest sympathy 
for the free-state party, and to excite our 
burning indignation against the upholders of 
slavery, than her account of the cruelties and 
atrocities of every description perpetrated by 
them in this unhappy country. 

We must confess, however, that a remark we 


After Mr. S. left | 


They were | 
Kickapoo | 


shall be | 


| freedom may be purchased 
| sas have sworn that it never shall be surrendered 
| to the slave power—and they will keep their 


ventured to make on a previous occasion when 
reviewing another American author is equally 
applicable here. English is a different language 
in many respects in America to what it is in the 
mother country, or else neither Mrs. Robinson 
nor the other writer of travels to whom we have 
alluded can be fair samples of the average style 
of writing on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Even when we have felt our blood boil within us 
at the recital of murders, robberies, violence, 
and every other atrocity, told by Mrs. Robinson 
in language so powerful and graphic as to bring 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


was difficult sometimes to restrain a smile at the 
singular expressions she makes use of in the 
course of her exciting narrative. For instance, 


she expresses her surprise at a young lady “so | 


| soon exhibiting her proclivities,” instead of—as we 
| should say--showing her leaning to the slave party. 
| Again, she tells us “this was all that was to be 
seen to Kansas City,” instead of at Kansas City ; 


| conclude to do things. But we are not disposed 
| to be severe with a lady who feels so deeply, 


thinks so rightly, and describes so vigorously, as | 


Mrs. Robinson does in general, and therefore we 
| merely offer this last remark as a friendly hint if 
| our fair authoress has another work in contem- 
plation. 

The present aspect of politics 


| of Mr. Buchanan to the office of President do not | 


| permit us to hope that the evil days of Kansas 

are likely soon to pass away. To speak a word 
| in favour of free labour, or to point out the wrongs 
| and the attendant iniquities of slavery, it seems, 
is treason. We fear, indeed, it is but too true, 
as Mrs. Robinson says, that in Kansas prisons, or 


instant death by barbarians, will be the doom of | 


| him who raises his voice against the slave power. 

Wielders of bludgeons in the Senate are honoured 

by the State which has sent ruffians to waste and 
| desolate Kansas. But can such a system of des- 
| potism continue without sowing the storm and 
| reaping the whirlwind ? Will not such a spirit 
| as that which armed the hand of Charlotte Corday 
| and nerved the heart of William Tell rise indeed 
| among the lovers of freedom ? Our authoress 
| says it is already abroad, and that the sight of 


| lawless invaders, acting under the United States | 


| Government, has filled millions with that deep 
dark sullen teeth-clenched silence which bespeaks, 


their hatred of tyranny and oppression. 
We fear indeed this silence is but the lull be- 
fore the storm. Freemen have 
| prisoned for months in the prairie, exposed to 
drenching rains and scorching suns, for nothing. 
| Houses have not been destroyed, nor 


| The bitter wail of desolate homes has not been 
| borne upon the wind for nothing. Nor has the 
| blackness of the demon, Slavery, and the un- 
| mitigated villany of those who have aided and 
| connived at these atrocities, been exposed to the 
whole world for nothing. No! There is heard 
already the stirring of the dry bones in the 
valley of Death, as in the Prophet’s vision. 


The spirit of freedom is already giving 
| 4 3 am: e . 
; them form, life, and power. Their voice. 
will be heard —their arms will be felts 


| The administration may have prepared the way 
'to a civil war, but every freeman in Kansas 

must be exterminated before the ery of liberty 
; ceases or the claims to freedom are given up. 
| If all that is contained in this extraordinary book 
| be true—and we see no reason to doubt it —a fear- 
| ful time is approaching, compared with which all 
| that has hitherto taken place is but as child’s 
| play. 


| people of the United States are opposed to the 


slave power. They may have been oppress« d and 


| trodden down for awhile, but they are not sub- | 


dued. Like the awakening of a giant refreshed, 


| their crushed energies are gathering renewed | 


‘strength. They are prepared for the worst. 


They feel that liberty is nobler than life, and 


| 
| . 

| that the time has come when the brave and good 
| 


will not shrink from death, if by that sacrifice 
The people of Kan- 


oath. Their prayer is— 
God give us men! a time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men, whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men, whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men, whe possess opinion and a will, 
Men, who have honour—men who will not lie! 











| all these horrors home to every reader’s heart, it | 
It would be difficult to imagine anything more | 
horrible than this brutal, dastardly murder. But | 


and the election | 


more than any eloquence of words, the depth of 
not been im- | 


their 
peaceful inhabitants slaughtered, for nothing. | 


| advantages. 
| good people, because their charity begins from 
At least one half, if not more, of the | 
' thing wise to put all the virtues we can believe 
'in and collect of our fellow-creatures into @ 





FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

Rosa Grey; or, the Officer’s Daughter. By the 
Author of “Anne Dysart,” “Herbert Lake,” 
&e. &e. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Tue distinctive characteristic of the writings of 
the author of “ Anne Dysart” has ever been close 
analysis of the workings of the human heart; 
the last production of her pen, perhaps, more 
fully than before, exemplifies this power—a power 
more rare than critics are apt to acknowledge. 
| Readers, however, without discussing the ab- 
stract question, feel that a book is true or untrue 
| to nature, according as this very necessary quali- 
fication for truthful portraiture is either present 
or absent. 

In the novel of Rosa Grey, the work now 
under review, you feel yourself one of the circle 
| whose histories the pages detail; you struggle on, 
heart and hand with the heroine, through trials 
which, though not differing much from the “com- 
mon lot,” are so touchingly told, so winningly 
engrafted on your sympathies. A sweet, gentle, 
womanly creature is Rosa Grey, an orphan at 
sixteen, without a penny, but possessing withal 
the rich legacy of a mother’s love—nor is there a 
better fortune, for man or woman, to face the 
world with than a mcther’s love. Dividend and 
| interest is paid on this sacred heart’s memory in 
|our greatest need. Fate dare not refuse our 
| pure gold, and, though she keeps us waiting long 
| for the change, the true metal of right feeling has 
its money’s worth even at the world’s counter. 
So it is with Rosa Grey. Our heroine, alone (save 
but an old servant) in the suburban cottage, on 
that cold, bright October day, with autumn’s 
desolation around her, knows herself motherless. 


For a long time she lay with her face buried in the 
pillow of the parlour sofa, and wept passionately. 
She was at last recalled to a consciousness of other 
things besides her own grief by the pressure of a 
rough but not ungentle hand on her shoulder, whilst 
a pair of piercing dark eyes looked keenly but not 
unkindly into hers as she raised her face from the 
pillow. 

‘Miss Rosa, hinny, ye maunna bide here i’ the cauld. 
It’s fair nonsense, dearie. I’ve made ye a sop o’ fine 
beef-tea.” 

‘* Oh Nelly! I cannot come. 

I care for nothing in the world. 
| be happy more.” 

“ Hout, hinny, dinna say that. 
| lassie like ye to be speaking that gate. 

‘* Wait a moment, just one moment longer.” 

‘TJ canna wait. The gude beef-tea will be cauld.” 

‘* Don’t speak to me of your beef-tea,” cried the 
girl passionately and impatiently. 

‘* Deed, but [ wull, begging yer pardon, my dear. 
It wull do ye a dale o’ gude, and it wull do nane to 
you or ony body else to bide here. Ye canna brin 
her back, hinny,” she added in a softened tone, koe 
something like a reproof was mingled with it, for 
Nelly was ever sternly sensible. 

“ ] know that; I know that. Iam so young to 
be alone, Nelly. Oh Nelly! They say life is a hard 
terrible thing ; and Iam alone, alone!’ Passionate 
| sobs, violent trembling, accompanied these words. 

““ Weel, hinny, I dinna say it’s no hard thing 


My heart will break. 
I can never, never 


A bonny young 


whiles. I’ve been very lane a’ my life. I never had 
| nae mither. I’ve been at service sin’ I was twal year 
auld. But there’s nothing like setting a stout 


heart to a stey brae,” said Nelly, drawing herself up 
with an air of determination. 

For a short time Rosa stays with the family 
of Mr., commonly called Dr. Turner—a vulgar, 
somewhat coarse, but kindly man, yes, kindly 
even to himself, and shrewd tu future possible 
Don’t quarrel with moderately 


the inner not the outer circle. It is surely some- 


creditable savings bank, that in the end we may 
have some human trust to draw our cheques 
upon, and be not bankrupt of this world’s sym- 
pathy. Good Dr. Turner (he shall be good) 


| does a kindly action for the poor orphan, now 


and then, at her worst need—never forgetful, 
however, of self. His opinions of men and things 
veer with “fortune’s gale.” It is in this delicate 
manipulation of character that our author excels. 
People are never really black and white, like the 
squares on a chess-board; and here lies the true 
artist’s power—the revelation of that wonderful 
piece of complicated machinery, human nature. 
Miss Grey shortly leaves the Turners for the 
house of her half-step-aunt—a_ relationship 
sufficiently distant to make dependence terrible, 
and the lady herself renders gratitude impos- 
sible. Located, not domesticated, at Rivera- 
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whaite, where magnificence cries quits with com- 
fort, our dear Rosa lives, loves, and suffers. 
Some of the details of Mrs. Clifden’s conduct 
we must take exception to. We can hardly 
imagine that a lady of such studied refinement 
of manner could really have been guilty of such 
omissions and commissions towards even a poor 


called upon to act and endure realities. There | Help in Time of Need. By Catuerine D. Bet, 


is another personage in the Riverswhaite | Edinburgh : Kennedy. 3 
coterie, so truthfully delineated that each reader | A TALE founded on the persecution of the Huguenots. 


must feel as if he was looking at a daguerreotype It is well adapted to give to children some acquain- 


likeness of some acquaintance of his own. 





Fanny Wills, once a flirt, now an old maid, 


name appended to this inimitable sketch is 

















relation. Yet it is difficult to decide whether the | always a worldling. 
haughty pride of birth, station, and wealth, 
unrefined by adversity, may not so envelope a| human kindne:s with her is rather curded. She 


whole nature that it cannot feel for others | has a ready sympathy for those with whom the | 


out of its own position. The career of Mrs. | circumstances of the moment may entail an in- 


Clifden is a fearful lesson to mortal pride—|timacy. She is one of those who have unhappily | 


disease and death limit not their teachings to | learnt nothing from life but an utter disbelief in 
the humbler classes. Her life closes with a the existence of good and noble feeling. She re- 


prayer, an entreaty, nay, a testamentary con- | sents an expression of pure sentiment in confi- | 
dition, that the poor orphan should agree to a| dential intercourse as an unnecessary piece of | 


union which she had violently opposed—the | hypocrisy. She herself measures people by their 
insults accompanying which opposition drove the | success in life. She deems this the universal 
helpless, dependent girl from the only shelter she | gauge—an unfortunate one for application in 
could claim. Robert Clifden is one of the best | her own case: she knows this, and here is room 
characters in the book—an intellectual student, | for pity. Fanny Wills has found the “toad” 
with theories for friends, and ambition for a | adversity, but without the “jewel in his head.” 
mother—he works out a new life, a lesson forced | Thrice unhappy woman, though no loud-sounding 
upon him, not purposely studied. He seemed | miseries are thine. But one thing believe—Fate 


She is not without some 
amount of good nature, though the milk of | 





selfish because he was self-absorbed; cold- 
mannered, nay, almost freezing, in his address; 
yet there was unconsciously within him a very 


isolate ourselves. 


| only condemns us to loneliness of heart when we 
| 
| ‘There are noble teachings evolved by the story 













river of human affection and gentle sympathies. | of Rosa Grey. There are also questions—abstract 
The hand of fashion or the mere form of beauty | questions of a purely intellectual nature—which 
might not touch the floodgates of his heart, so | grow out of the incidents themselves, patent to 
the cold, elegant Louisa Cooper, the proud every thinking mind. This is a right worthy 
heiress, fails to make a conquest—he, too, loves | book—a gentle, truthful story—made up of people 
and suffers under this same roof of Riverswhaite, | worth remembering ; nay, “for the somewhile 
which environment is made so very real to the | sorrow-stricken Robert Clifden we hold out the 
reader, that he might “dare swear” that he had | good right hand of friendship, and Rosa Grey we 
seen the place. Yes, we think we see it now, | love as a sister, and those that are single amongst 
with its crowning pine-woods, the sweeping fore- | us would like for a wife. No mere ideal abstrac- 
ground of smooth green park, intersected by the | tion is Rosa Grey, but a sweet womanly creature 
grand old avenue that has led the way to ancient | fit for everyday life. The book itself is well 
respectability for so many a long year; then, in | written—well written as regards style and com- 















































the distance, but still within the grounds, the 
mountain torrent skirting the copse-covered 
ravine with noisy laughter, dashing, gushing, 
sparkling in the summer sunlight, or flashing 
back a thousand gems from iridescent icicles on 
one of winter’s brightest, coldest noondays. 

A wonderful sketcher of nature is the author 
of Rosa Grey. She tells you of the prospect from 
the window—and, just winking your eyes as you 
might do to get them in stereoscopic order, you 
veritably see the picture, with mental vision. 
Most pleasing, most soothing, is that sympathy 


which the writer feels with nature; with some- | 


thing of the egotism of a poet, she makes the 
storm and sunshine of the external world but a 
transcript of one heart’s joys and sorrows. There 
is also a poet’s revenge in one of the incidents. 
A lover is untrue to his mistress—he weds 
another, and “the coarseness of her nature drags 
his nobler spirit down.” 

The whole family of the Blakeneys are ad- 
mirably drawn. ‘The self-sufficient, managing 
mother, who is one of those disagreeable people 
who are always right, who are for ever setting 
everybody to do their duty, and continually 
putting the world in order, as they would the 
chairs and tables in the breakfast-parlour, lec- 
turing, preserving, managing, cooking, and 
stitching—as if there were “no lilies in the field” 
—acknowledging, in fact, nothing in nature but 
digestion and clothing clubs. 

In very apt contrast to this worrying Mrs. 
Blakeney, who considers herself a necessary (evil) 
to her own circle, is Lady Isabella MacWhin, 
whose character, though full of faults, is not one 
of the least worthy in the book. At one period 
of her eventful history Rosa Grey is Lady 
Isabella’s companion—humble, paid companion. 
There seems but small hope for a young girl’s 
energies, or for the development of her intellect, 
immured with a hypochondriacal old maid—yet 
“all things work together for good.” . 

One disappointment has rendered Lady Isa- 
bella’s life a useless routine of rising up and 
lying down day after day. She passes her time 
without an object, save that of alleviating her 
own imaginary sufferings. 

My bodily and mental constitution are both alto- 
gether unlike those of other people, and my life has 
been the same. I, therefore, seldom meet with sym- 
pathy, and am never understood. ’ 

_ Yet such is the good influence of Rosa Grey, 
aided by fortuitous circumstances, that this 
valetudinarian exacting lady becomes an active 
friend, ready to sacrifice herself nobly for their 
good. Nor is this any improbable change, nor 
an unfrequent one in daily life. We have all 
known what a querulous invalid may do when 





| position. There are no careless inaccuracies 
| which offend the judicious reader. There are no 

mannerisms, exaggerated descriptions, or Pelion 
; upon Ossa of adjectives tagged on to obscure a 
|simile. The author acknowledges romance, 
| while she avoids stilted sentimentality. The 
| heroine’s chequered career is that of a truth-acting, 

sensible girl. In short, Rosa Grey deserves an 
| early reading. It is a genial, pleasant book, full 

of sentiments worth remembering. There is 
| something of the firelight of domesticity about it 
| that makes it a familiar heart-entwining story. 





By Aura. London: Saunders 


| Ashburn: a Tale. 
| and Otley. 

A TALE of the class, so numerous of late years, in 
| which the novel has been pressed into the service of 
religion. Hence probably its popularity. The 
| pleasure of reading fiction may be enjoved without 
; rebuke, when it is seasoned with a few religious 
dialogues, which the reader may skip if he finds them 
| dull. Certainly the pious conversations in Ashburn 
| are dull enough, but the story is interesting, and it 
has plenty of love-making and incidents quite as 
romantic as are to be found in that forbidden thing, a 
novel. Ashburn is a good excuse for novel-reading. 





Agnes Melbourne. By Mrs. Huspack. 2 vols. 
London : Shiel. 

AnoTrHer tale. of the same class—fiction flavoured 
with religion, so that we are not quite sure which was 
the writer’s principal purpose, a novel or a sermon. 
Having the strongest objection to religious romance 
in all its forms, looking upon it as a d-secration of 
sacred subjects that amounts almost to impiety, we 
cannot excuse them on account of cleverness. There 
is a great deal of good writing in Agnes Melbourne, 
and we hope that when Mrs. Hubback publishes 
again it will be an avowed novel and not a novel in 
disguise. 





Lilian’s Golden Hours. By Euiza 
London: Routledge. : 
Miss Mereryarp, better known as “ Silver-pen,” 
excels in writing stories for children, because she is 
not above her task. She makes no attempt to play 
the teacher with them. 
a tale, which she invents very cleverly, leaving the 
moral to be drawn by themselves from the incidents 
as they arise. Yet all her books have a purpose— 
they inculcate some valuable truths, which are re- 
membered afterwards because they are illustrated by 
examples. She possesses also the useful faculty of 
attracting and keeping the attention of the young, for 
she knows that the events which are common-place to 
us are romance to them, and so she is content to talk 
to them about matters which more ambitious writers 
foolishly suppose to be beneath their notice. Lilian’s 
Golden Hours is the latest contribution to the juvenile 
library, and one of the most attractive. It is illus- 
trated by Absolon, and will prove to be a welcome 
Christmas gift. 


MeTEYARD. 





She is content to tel! them 





The fact is only embellished by fiction as far as is 
necessary for the construction of a plot. 


The | tance with the remarkable people and times deseribed. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


| The Lay of the Stork. By Miss Louisa Stuart 
Costetto, Author of “Memoirs of Ann of 
Brittany,” &e. London: Cash. 

Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance, and other Poems. By 
W. C. Bennett. London: Chapman and 


Hall. 
| Poems. By Emmetine Hixxman. London: 
| Longman and Co. 
Troubled Dreams. By Joun Havurtercu. Lon- 


don: Saunders and Otley. 
The Lay of the Stork is worthy an attentive 
perusal; and to say this is to say that it isa 
work of high art. The incident on which this 
lay is founded is in its very nature poetical. It 
appears that a young German lady had a few 
years ago a fancy to discover to what region the 
storks repaired on quitting a northern climate, 
and for that purpose attached to the neck of a 
tame one a letter, in which she begged for an 
answer from whoever found it, informing her of 
the place where the bird alighted, and any other 
particulars attending it. The bird was shot by 
an Arab, and her letter, copied by him without 
understanding its language or import, was sent 
to the Prussian vice-consul at Beyrout, who 
addressed the desired information to the young 
lady. These are the facts of a circumstance 
which took place, we believe, about ten years 
ago; and the correspondence which passed 
between the interested parties we have in the 
appendix. If this story of the correspondence 
were merely a contrivance of the poet, it would 
be no less valuable for poetic analysation. In it 
there is ample room for the revelation of Eastern 
life and manners, and Miss Costello has made 
the best use of her materials. The habits of the 
storks, the gathering of their armies, their flight 
from the grim winter of the grim North, the 
arrival in Syria of the favourite bird with his 
mission of inquiry and love, and the superstitious 
feelings of the Arabs, are all depicted with 
breadth and warmth of colour. There is beauty 
in every page of the poem—beauty which arises 
mainly from an admirable grouping of natural 
objects. Those objects are skilfully used as the 
woof in the flexile warp of the narrative. Many 
of our readers have doubtless read a poem which 
has remained all too long unnoticed on our table. 
Those who have not can scarcely do better than 
purchase this volume for the approaching festive 
season. It is a better Christmas book than many 
published ostensibly as such, the typography 
| being excellent and its general appearance ele- 
| gant. These may be small, but are not useless 
| charms, especially when added to the greater 
| charm of a poem replete with splendid poetry. 

Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance, and other poems, by 
W. C. Bennett, are just now particularly wel- 
come. That many of our newest poets—men of 
undoubted genius—have the disposition to plunge 
into bathos and rhythmic contortions is too 
plainly and painfully true. Now we look upon 
Mr. Bennett as a landmark to indicate the way 
where lie the strength of nature and the power 
of simplicity. He is one of those old-fashioned poets, 
—rare now and valuable from their rarity—who 
were not ashamed to speak naturally like men, 
and who evinced power without the exhibition of 
muscular throes. As a poem Queen Eleanor’s 
Vengeance is admirable; it has the intensity of 
tragic fire. It is brief, but pointed and defined 
as a poignard. The scene where Rosamond 
“stirs in her slumber deep,” stirs and at length 
uncloses her lovely eyes on the form of the Queen, 
grand in her terrible fierceness, vengeful as a 
lioness about to spring on a foe who has robbed 
| her of her lord’s affections, is conceived and 
| executed with consummate sharpness and vivid- 
| ness. In conspicuous contrast to this poem we 
| would place another, entitled “ A New Griselda.” 
| Here there is simplicity of style, but neither 
| bareness nor barrenness. The tender emotions, 
which are best known to those who dive deepest 
| below the surface of domestic life, are employed 
| in this poem as only a true poet can employ them. 
| As the poet himself declares, it is 
A tale of every-day unvarnished life, 


That should upon the common heart of all 
Knock and bring tears for answer. 
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We need not particularise the poems, for doubt- 
less the yenerality of our readers will procure 
the volume. It contains sufficient variety for all 
tastes, from the sprightly lyric to the more am- 
bitious scope of “ Pygmalion,” where the reader 
may revel for a brief space in the splendour of 
mythic life, in the gorgeous fables of high Olym- 
pus. Mr. Bennett’s great triumphs, in our 
opinion, consist not in the kingly manner in 
which he walks the classic regions of the “Gods,” 
but in the homely step which carries him through 
the dwellings of men. He is known—and it is a 
pleasing acknowledgement of his fame to say so— 
by thousands of little happy folk, wingless, but 
no less on that account our nursery angels, and by 
thousands of full-grown men and women. No 
wonder he is so well known, since he has con- 
versed with them in a language they can under- 
stand—since he has expressed to them home 
delights and home sorrows with the purest Saxon 
feeling. The volume before us will serve still 
more to rivet the fellowship of the poet and his 
readers. 

Poems, by Emmeline Hinxman, are womanly, 
tender, and gracefully artistic. They evidence a 
keen appreciation of rural beauties, a strong love 
of the various phases of nature. Let any one 
read “The Poet’s Adventure,” and he cannot but 
be struck with its wonderful ease—words which 
appear not to be placed, but to glide involun- 
tarily into rhythm. We have no recollection of 
the name of Emmeline Hinxman; but, if we are 
to consider this book as a poetic bud, it is a bud 
of such rich and ruddy newness, that we antici- 
pate flower and fruit which shall enrich the field 
of literature. 

There is nothing new in Troubled Dreams, by 
John Hautleigh, either in the treatment or in 
the manner of giving expression. In them we 
find a sort of Byronic lamentation, without that 
Colossal power which could fling, as Byron did, a 
halo of splendour round the statue of grief. In 
the prototype we saw a second Laocoon grandly 
struggling with the writhing serpents; in Mr. 
Hautleigh we behold merely the ordinary mortal 
stricken down by the weight of adverse circum- 
stances. To give tongue to his wailings, the 
living poet adopts the stanza of the dead bard— 
dead only in the body—the stanza of Childe 
Harold; but the quickening spirit is absent. 
There are here a concatenation of circumstances 
provokingly remindful of things which “have 
been before.” Witness the following :— 

I saw the stranger in my father’s halls, 

Lording above us, in the might of gold; 

Rude laughter echoed through dishonour'd walls, 
Where I had learn’d my lis ing prayer of old ; 
And I could hear, among the chambers cold, 

My kindred weeping o'er their alter’d fate; 
While I, to banish sorrow, sadly stroll’d 

From haunt to h:unt—but all were desolate! 
Our household gods defiled, ev’n in their temple gate! 
For I am one who in the world have been 

An alien still, unblest with hope or home— 

And desolation, when my heart was green, 
Floo'ed its fertile tields, and bade me roam 

To safer shores across the ocean foam, 

And de-erts far to leave despair behind— 

For, looking back, I saw a certain doom 

Of irksome chains my struggling soul to bind; 
Therefore in other lands I strove repose to find. 


Alas! am I so changed ? for I have known 
The smiles of ‘eliowship. and love's caress, 
And little dresm‘d tht I should stand alone, 
Outliving all the springs of happiness! 

Mr. Hautleigh must rely on a more indepen- 
dent and individual course. His sonnets are 
doubtless the best portion of his volume, having 
the most nerve and firmness, and being least 
laden with maudlin sentimentalities. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Southern Africa: a Geography and Natural History of 
the Country, Colonies, and Inhabitants. By the 
Rev. Francis Fremtne, M.A., Author of “ Kaf- 
fraria.” London: A. Hall and Co. 

THE author is well acquainted with the country he 

describes, having resided there as a missionary for 

nearly five years. The knowledge of this, and the 
success which had attended a small volume from his 
pen descriptive of Kaffraria, produced many requests 
from his brother missionaries, intending emigrants, 
and readers who had found pleasure and profit in the 
perusal of ‘ Kaffraria,” that he would compile a book 
on Southern Africa, in which he might condense the 
information derived from others, and add much of 
his own. He undertook the task, and the volume 
before us is the product of his labour. It will amply 
fulfil the expectations of his friends. It is by far the 
most complete account of Southern Africa in our 
language. Commencing with its discovery and his- 


topography of the colonies and the inhabitants, de- 
voting distinct chapters to the Hottentots, the Bush- 
men, and our troublesome neighbours the Kaffirs. 
The natural history of Southern Africa forms a most 
attractive division, and it is described much more 
fully than we have seen it elsewhere. The interior, 
with its tribes, of which we have as yet but little 
knowledge, are lastly treated of; but all that is 
known of them is related. Numerous engravings 
are scattered through the volume, which would make 
an excellent reading-book for young persons, as well 
as being a valuable addition to the library. 








Landed Property; its Sale, Purchase, Improvement, 
and (General Management. By Francis Cross. 
London: Simpkin and Co, pp. 264. 

Few, except those professionally engaged in the sale 

or purchase of land, such as solicitors, auctioneers, 

and estate agents, have any knowledge of the prin- 
ciples which govern the value of that species of pro- 
perty, how hest to proceed when they have occasion 
to buy or sell it, or the rules by which its value may 
be ascertained. These it has been the aim of Mr. 
Cross to describe in a popular manner, treating very 
sensibly of the present position and prospects of 
investors in land, with the incidental risks and lia- 
bilities ; of the valuation of an estate and the cir- 
cumstances calculated to enhance or deteriorate from 
its value. He describes the forms required for selling 
an estate, and the points to be looked to in either 
buving or selling ; and a closing chapter gives some 
excellent hints for the improvement of landed estates. 

An appendix contains rules for valuing leasehold 

property, and various useful tables for estimating 

values. It will be an accession to the library of the 
landed gentleman, the estate agent, the steward, and 
the auctioneer. 








An Essay on the Principles of Education, physiologically 
considered. By Cuar.es Coiuier, M.D. London: 
Nutt. 

Is there a satisfactory system of education? Can 
there be such? Have we not wasted a great deal of 
time and toil in trying to find one? Should not the 
number of systems that are proposed, tried, applauded, 
and abandoned, cause us to suspect that we may be 
wrong altogether in concluding that education is the 
proper subject of asystem? Does not a system imply 
uniformity in the material to which it is to be ap- 
plied ? and is not mind, which is the subject of edu- 
cation, infinitely diversified? These doubts have 
presented themselves to us, and we turned to Dr. 
Collier’s book hoping to find there a solution of them. 
He has prepared himself for this work by reviewing the 
systems of his predecessors, or some of the most 
famous of them. But, having done this, does he solve 
the problem? Certainly not. He throws out some 
remarks, not always very new, but he constructs no 
system. In this we think he is right; but it is not 
what he professes todo. We fear the inquirer will 
find little help from this essay. 





Anthony Burns: a History. By CHARLES EMERY 
Stevens. Boston: Jewett. 

Tue history of the great fugitive slave case, which 
in the year 1854 agitated the Union from end to end. 
Burns was a fugitive slave; he was seized on the soil 
of a free state, the utmost excitement was caused, a 
protracted litigation ensued, and enormous sums were 
spent on both sides. It is an exciting story, and will 
be devoured eagerly by all who take a deep interest 
in the question of American slavery. 











Pen and Pencil Pictures. By Tuomas Hoop. Lon- 
don: Hurst and Blackett. 

A couiectiIon of fugitive pieces in prose and verse, 
written by the son of the famous Thomas Hood. 
They were probably contributed to periodicals ; at all 
events, they are better adapted for a magazine than 
for a volume. Miscellanies like these do not sustain 
the attention; they are tiresome to read right 
through, yet when laid down the volume is rarely 
taken up again. Mr. Hood has promise in him; as 
yet it does not amount to performance. The sketches 
are clever for so young a man; but they have not in 
themselves so much originality as to entitle them to 
the honour of separate publication. We hope to 
meet Mr. Hood again, when he has had a little more 
experience, and in the more attractive form of a 
sustained fiction. 











tory, he proceeds to describe its geography, the 





Letts’s Diary for 1857. Letts and Co. 
Tuts well-known work comes to remind us that 
another year has almost passed away. Its merits are 
familiar to our readers. In addition to all the matters 
for reference contained in an almanac, it has blank 
leaves ruled for a diary. 


Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. By an 
Englishman. Fifth Thousand. London: Saunders 
and Otley.)—This excellent handbook of information 
for emigrants, actual or intended, has reached its fifth 


thousand. It deserves its success, for it is full of 
useful, because practical intelligence. 

Cochram’s Tourists Guide to Torquay (Torquay: 
Cochram).—A topography of one of the most beau- 
tiful places in England. It describes all the sights in 
and about it, and, like other works of its class, 
magnifies them amazingly. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Blackwood opens with a witty and good-humoured 
quiz upon De Quincey’s “Confessions.” It is en- 
titled ‘* A recent Confession of an Opium-eater,” and 
must be read to be appreciated. ‘“ Respectability: a 
dialogue,” takes a comprehensive view of the ticket- 
of-leave question, and touches upon other topics con- 
nected with our social hypocrisy. ‘* Dred” receives 
a just appreciation, from a not unmerciful reviewer ; 
and in an article on the English Ecclesiastical Cousts 
the shortcomings of the Doctors’ Commons tribunals 
are unmercifully handled. 

Bentley’s Miscellany has an amusing article on Paris 
life, by Dudley Costello, called “ Professor Dumm- 
koft’s Adventure at the Bal Mabille;” a review of 
Capefigue’s new work on “the History of Finance ;” 
an article on Naples, and other articles upon inte- 
resting subjects. 

The Eclectic has a good selection of subjects :—Tor- 
quato Tasso; China, its Civilisation and Philosophy ; 
our Prisons and their Inmates; Austrian Secret 
Memoirs, Zoology, Invertebrated Animals, a Vacation 
in Brittany; and Baily’s Tour in North America. 


The Dublin University Magazine gives an account 
of our political relations with Persia, an interesting 
subject at the present juncture of affairs between St. 
James's and Teheran ; an article on Slavery; and an 
instructive essay on “our Antipodean Neighbours.” 
The series of Biographical Sketches is continued with 
Talma, and the lovers of dramatic art will peruse 
with interest this excellent account of that great 
actor. 

The Monthly Review of Literature, Science, and Art 
gives a scholarly review of Dr. Robinson’s Biblical 
researches ; a comparison between Gerald Massey and 
Mrs. Browning; an article on Naples ; and other sub- 
jects of general interest. 

The West of Scotland Magazine, in its series of 
Lives of the Scottish Judges, gives asketch of Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, Lord President. There is also a 
continuation of the tale translated from the German 
of Hoffmann, ‘‘ Master Martin, the Cooper of Nurem- 
berg, and his Workmen.” Among the other articles 
we note one on Field Sports in their higher Aspects ; 
and another on the great designers for wood-engrav- 
ing, entitled “ The Literary Limners of To-day.” In 
the latter, Gilbert, Kenny Meadows, Corbould, 
Absolon, Goodwin, Wehnert, George Scharf, Stan- 
field, Duncan, Weir, and Wolf, are mentioned and 
appreciated. 

The Churchman’s Magazine has attained its 47th 
number. Its memoirs are its most attractive fea- 
ture. The United Church Journal is an able organ 
of the Irish Church. 

The 7th part of the Library Edition of Chambers’s 
Life and Works of Burns has the novel feature of 
mingling the life and works, so that the interest of 
both is enhanced. The same plan might worthily be 
adopted with other poets. 

One of Mine, No. 2, is a humorous story, issued in 
monthly parts, with illustrations, after the manner of 
Dickens. 

The 2nd number of the UWandbook for Oratorias, 
arranged by John Bishop, of Cheltenbam (Cocks and 
Co.), contains the “Creation,” complete, for a few 
pence. This publication is designed to meet the 
popular demand for the best music. 








The Art Journal for December engraves from the 
Royal Galleries Vandyke’s Three Children of Charles 


| I., and Herring’s Capri. Other illustrated articles—on 


the Dutch landscape and flower painters; the Monks 
of the Middle Ages; and the Crystal Palace—give 
some twenty or thirty exquisite woodcuts in addition 
to the above. 

Mr. Routledge is producing an edition of Shak- 
spere, of which the first number is before us. It is 
profusely illustrated by Gilbert, and the notes are 
edited by H. Staunton. It promises to be a hand- 
some library book. 

The Cyclopedia of Female Biography, by H. G. 





a 


Adams, Part VI., is a compact biographical dic- 
tionary of famous women. This sixth part has ad- 
vanced it to the letter H. It includes the living as 
well as the dead. 

The Journal of the Statistical Society contains ar- 
ticles on the Mining Industries; on the Finance of 





Government Life Annuities; and a_mass of miscel- 
laneous statistics. 

The Corner Cupboard is a new cheap periodical, 
designed for domestic instruction on all sorts of use- 
ful subjects, very oddly commingled—on skating, 
Bank of England notes, conundrums, and how to 
roast a turkey. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
CuRIsTMAS is coming, with all its feasts and 
jollities, its pastimes and fun, its tales and 
stories. It is shame to call the gentleman 
crowned with holly “Old Christmas,” since he 
is as juvenile as ever. Not a wrinkle is to be 
seen on his brow. He is as rosy now as he was 
eighteen centuries ago—not a bit more sedate, 
not a tithe less hospitable. He evermore bids 
men tobe merry. He comes annually, as a great 
peace-maker, to reconcile brethren and to cement 
families. We could write a long certificate in 
his favour, were it necessary. Without further 
preface, and since telling tales—not mischievous 
stories—is a feature in the advent of Father 
Christmas, we shall tell a tale or two, borrowed 
from the pages of anew work, edited very 
carefully by MM. Moland and d’Héricault— 
Nouvelles frangoises, &c. (“French novels, in prose, 
of the thirteenth century.”) We have plenty of 
French romances, in verse of this century; 
but the four prose novels in the present collec- 
tion, of the same date, have been hitherto un- 
known. They are reproduced, letter for letter, 
in the old language of France, which, to all but 


France their study, is a dead language. These 
novels, in fact, present a greater difficulty to the 
Frenchman of the present day than do all the 
writings of Wiclif, Gower, and Chaucer, to the 
Englishman of ordinary reading. 


We shall not { Constant 





‘detain the reader with critical remarks ; the in- | 


troduction to the present work explains all that 
is necessary he should know. We leap at once 
into a tale from Li contes du roi Constant I’ En- 
pereur, condensing, as we go along, as much as 
possible. 

Once upon a time there was a paynim emperor 
in Byzance (Constantinople), Muselin by name. 
He was a very wise man, knew more than any of 
his subjects, and, above all, was versed in astro- 
logy. He was fond of moonlight rambles through 
the city, and on one such occasion he happened 
to pass a house, attended by one of his officers, 
where a woman was in the pangs of labour. 


The | 


husband stood upon the terrace, praying some- | 
times that his wife might be safely delivered, | 


sometimes that she might not. 
tion naturally struck such a man as Muselin, 
who said to his attendant: “ Let us ask this man 


This contradic- | 


why he makes such a culpable vow, and, by | 


Mahomet and Tiervagan, if he does not make me 
reasonable answer, he shall be hanged.” The 


husband was put to the question, and, not know- | 


ing his interlocutor, replied: “ He had read that 


if his child should be born under a certain con- | 


junction of the stars, he was born to perdition; 
if he was born under a certain other, that he 
would espouse the daughter of the Emperor, and 
become emperor himself.” “And,” said the 
star-gazer, “this is the reason why, by turns, I 
have prayed God to advance or to retard the 
delivery of my wife. My prayer has been 
heard; my son, born at the favourable 
moment, shall espouse the daughter of Muselin, 
and shall be emperor in this city and over the 
whole earth.” “ Rogue, it shall not be so!” 
said the Emperor withdrawing. Instantly he 
entered his palace, and ordered his officer to 
bring to him the newly-born child, cut his navel- 
String, and wished to pluck out his heart. The 
officer dissuaded him from causing the child to 
perish. He carried him away in a state of dying 
toa monastery. The Abbot received the child, 
and gave him all his care; and, as he couita (cost) 
a great deal for his cure, they called him Codtant 
(Constant). Time went on. Fifteen years af- 
terwards the Abbot, having occasion to speak to 
the Emperor, was accompanied by the foundling, 
mow grown a fine young man. Mauselin, 
struck by his fine countenance, called him to 
him ; but no sooner had-he heard of his history 
than he was resolved to get rid of him. He was 
angaged in a distant war, and employed him to 
carry a message to the governor of Byzance. 
(The reader will perceive that the story is not 


, é | “ And the nuptials lasted for fifteen days, and 
those who have made the ancient dialects of | ’ 








very coherent). Arrived at Byzance, and 
waiting until he should be admitted to the Go- 
vernor, tired and fatigued, he fell asleep in the 
garden of the palace. Whilst he slept the 
daughter of the Emperor entered the garden, 
admired the sleeping youth, and could not resist 
reading the dispatch by his side. Reading it, she 
was seized with horror, and all her care was to 
warn the sleeper of his danger. The ruse which 
she conceived, and which she executed with the 
help of one of her followers, was simple as 
original. For her father’s letter she substituted 
another, signed in the same way, with the Im- 
perial seal, prescribing to the Governor to marry 
the bearer of the message to the young princess 
The order admitted of no delay. The malicious 
young minx, the better to conceal her joy, inter- 
posed against such a hurried marriage. ‘ Lady,” 
said the Governor, “we must do the will of 
monsieur, your father, otherwise we shall be 
blamed.” «* Sir” replied the young damsel, who 
was impatient until the marriage was made, “you 
must speak to the Barons and Commons of this 
kingdom, and take their advice. If they approve 
of what is to be done I shall in no wise contradict 
them.” What state or parliament ever stood 
out against alady? The Barons and Commons 
were of one mind, and Constant, the fair young 
man, espoused the fair daughter of the Emperor. 


there was great joy as could be in Byzance; and 
in all the town there was nothing but eating, 
drinking, and rejoicing.” Not a little astonished 
was Muselin on his return. But, as a wise man, 
he had nothing better to do than acknowledge 
his son-in-law. The stars had ordered things so. 
inherited the empire; converted, of 
course, his wife to Christianity; and had a 
son called Constantine. The city, until now 
called Byzance, took now the name of Constan- 
tinople. 

So mach for one story. We need not remind 
the historical reader of the Emperor Constantius 
and his wife Helena. Muselin, the Emperor, was 
three centuries before Mahommed — but why 
strive about anachronisms now that Christmas 
is near? We have seen a Dutch painting of | 
Solomon’s temple, in true Gothic style, with | 
escutcheons of knights and barons suspended | 
against Saxon and Norman pillars, and the | 
Credo above a communion-table, where ought | 
to bave been the Holy of Holies. Such mistakes | 
will always occur where art is knowingless of | 
true history. } 

[ 





We pass on to another story—Ji amitiez d’ Amis 
et d' Amile (** The Friendship of Amis and Amile.”’) 
This story is founded on history, let those who 
will believe the history; since, according to Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, all historians are liars and all 
poets madmen. The story is touching, and the 
friendship such as the Middle Ages conceived of 
friendship. Born indifferent countries—the one in | 
Germany and the other in Burgundy—they were 
both baptised by the Pope on the same day, who | 
gave them the same name under the double form 
of Amis and Amile. Both were alike in form 
and feature. Separated immediately after their 
baptism, they grew up to manhood without 
this resemblance having disappeared, and 
were both seized at the same moment with 
the strong desire of seeeing one another 
again. They set out on the same day to seek 
for one another, and the incidents of their jour- | 
ney tended only to strengthen their affec- | 
tion. Amis saved the life of Amile, and 
procured for him the hand of Belisant, the 
Emperor’s daughter. But soon after he had 
to put the devotion of his friend to proof. 
Smitten with leprosy, driven forth by his wife, 
deserted by all, he took refuge with Amile, who 
received him with the greatest kindness, and 
lavished upon him his utmost cares; but in vain, 
for the sad disease continued. It came to pass, 
however, that one night the angel Raphael, the 
angel of the Lord, appeared to the leper, and 
said: “I am Raphael, the angel of our Lord, and 
I come to announce to thee the cure for thy 
malady. Thou must say to Amile that he shall 
slay his two children, and wash thee with their 
blood, and then thou shalt recover the health of 
thy body.” Amis was shocked at this horrible 
remedy; but the angel had ordered it, and the 





leper revealed to his friend the celestial message. 


Amile at first was wroth; but when he ‘was 
assured by the solemn oath of the leper that the 
angel had so spoken, he hesitated no longer. 
Faith and friendship were stronger than paternal 
love. He sent his wife out to ¢hurch to 
pray. 

Then he took his sword, and went to the bed where 
his babes were lyingasleep. He leant over them, and 
began to cry bitterly, and said: “ Was there ever 
father who voluntarily slew his children! Alas! my 
babes, I shall no longer be a father, but a cruel mur- 
derer. 

The children awoke on feeling the tears of 
their father fall upon their cheeks. ‘They knew 
him and began to laugh, and, as they were about 
three years old, the father said : “ Your laughter 
shall be turned into tears, for your innocent 
blood is to be shed.” Thus ‘said, he cut off the 
head of each and placed them upon the bed, 
adjusting the head ‘to the body, and covered 
them as if the two were asleep ; and with their 
blood he bathed his friend. Theremedy was com- 
plete, and Amis immediately reeovered his health. 
Belisant, ignorant of the horrible-price at which 
the cure had been obtained, joined with them in 
thanksgiving. It was now the third hour, ‘and 
the father and mother had not yet seen their 
children ; but the father sighed greatly, because 
of the death of his infants, and the Countess 
asked for her children, to play with them, 
and the Count said: “Let the children sleep.” 
And he entered their chamber quite alone ‘to 
weep over them, and found them playing ‘on the 
bed. But in place of a wound he saw around the 
neck of each a scarlet thread, as it were, only. 
The story is told with a pathos and delicacy 
which we cannot render. All that is ugly and 
horrible is kept out of sight ; all that is honour- 
able and affectionate is fully displayed. The 
language is rude, unformed ; but there is heart 
in it. 

In the same volume may be read the Li Contes 
dou roi Flore et-de la belle Jehune, a pretty story 
rather broadly told; but remember that we are 
in the thirteenth century, when a goose was 
called a goose. The character of Robert is fall 
of grace and chivalry. Jehane (Jean). above all, 
is admirable in her simplicity, in her virtue, 
energy, and devotion. A better picture of 
feudality in France, at this epoch, cannot be 
conceived. 

The romance of Aucassin and Nicolette is ex- 
quisite. It must be read to be enjoyed. Here 
prose and rhyme alternate, and the reader is 
carried pleasantly over ground which, but for 
this circumstance, would be dreary. ‘The Count 
of Beaucaire says very sagely to Aucassin that, 
since he cannot marry Nicolette, he had better 
separate from her than keep her as his mis- 
tress; for such a sin would be to commit 
her to Hell and to deprive her of Paradise. 
“ What have I to do with Paradise?” re- 
replied Aucassin, “ provided [ have not Nicolette, 
the sweet friend I love so much.” And then 


| occurs a bit of fearful heresy. “In Paradise there 


are only old limping priests, who day and might 
cough and spit before the altar—old, frocked, 
hooded vermin, who die of hunger, thirst, cold, 
and malady. Such are the people who enter 
Paradise; what have I to do with them? I 
would rather go to Hell ; for in Hell are all the 
fine fellows, all the gay cavaliers who have fallen 
in tourneys, squires and jolly men—I would 
rather be with them. And there too are the fine 
ladies—the handsome dames who have had 
two or three friends whilst they had a 
husband. There there is plate and gold, 
harpers and fiddlers; with these I would rather 
be provided if I had with me my Nicolette, my 
very sweet friend.” There may be satire in- 
tended here—a hit at the Church; but we know 
not. The thirteenth century borders so close 
upon Paganism that it is difficult sometimes to 
resolve, in the traditions of this age, what is due 
to Paganism and what to Christianity. There 
was a Latin literature in those days, and ‘also 
Greek traditions. Our ancestors—here and on 
the Continent—appear to have made from ‘these 
elements a strange composition of fact and ‘fable. 
We could have wished to have presented plea- 
santer tales than these, for Christmas telling; but 
we are bound to the book. 
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FRANCE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, Dec. 11. 
M. Gustave Planche and M. de Mirecour—Figaro and 
its Ruling Genius—Eccentric Publishers—Failure of 
anew Comedy at the Francais—Immense Success of a 
Satirical Piece at the Vaudeville—* Les Faux Bons- 
hommes”—M. Ponsard versus William Shakspere— 
A Lecture for Journalists, by a retiring “Frére de 
Plume” —Criticism as it is in Paris—Début and 
Triumph of Mlle. Piccolomini. 
A CERTAIN sensation has been created in the world of 
ietters by an action for libel brought by M. Gustave 
Planche against M. Eugene de Mirecour. The latter, 
whose little biographies are, like the law, no respectors 


unknown to your readers. 
had ‘hardly made its appearance in the publishers’ 
windows when it was seized undera warrant from the 
Procureur Impérial. The few numbers that have 
escaped the clutches of the police were sold at prices 
so enormous that I am afraid to mention them. It is 
related of Cardinal Mazarin, that he had the entire 
edition of a pamplilet written against him seized at 
the publisher's, and had each copy privately sold to 
his bitterest enemies. He made something like one 
hundred thousand franes by this sensible vengeance, 
and, out of the profits, sent a hundred louis to the 
author. It is not stated whether M. Gustave Planche 


has followed the Cardinal’s example ; but, in any case, | 


he has not confined himself ‘to this judicious course, 


but is determined to drag M.2de Mirecour before the | 
I have neither time nor inclination at | 


tribunals. 
present to pass judgment upon M. de Mirecour's 
publications, or tbe spirit in which his biographies 
are conceived. They have enjoyed great popularity. 

A bi-weekly satirical paper called Figaro, written 


with a talent and courage that justifies its popularity, | 


and almost excuses the impertinence it too frequently 
indulges in, a few weeks ago experienced a heavy 
blow. Its principal writer was M. Villemot, a gentle- 


man who filled the post of chroniqueur, or ‘‘table-talk | 


writer.” M. Villemot excelled in the art of “shoot- 
ing folly as it flies”"—could bring down a canard at the 
longest range, cook it, and dress it for the taste of the 
most blasé of readers. This paragon of scribblers, 
however, was snapped up by the /ndépendance Belye, 
and the Figaro for two or three weeks became very 
dull reading. People wondered what had become of 
M. Villemot’s talents; no trace of it was to be found 
in his wew feuilleton, and he had not left it behind 
him in the columns of the Figaro. He does not ap- 
pear to have found it yet. But retowrnons & nos mou- 
tons. About a month ago, Figaro published a letter 
from “ Un bon jeune homme 2 sa cousine Made- 
leine.” It was signed by “ Valentin de Queville.” 
The humorous quietness, and assumption of rustic in- 
nocence of the style, was only equalled by the bril- 
liant wit and the biting satire so fine and polished, 
that to be offended at it is impossible, and yet so 
keen, that even the rhinocerontian hide of Dr. Véron 
could not withstand a stab from that easy graceful 
pen. People began to ask each other, ‘“ Have you 
seen Kigaro—and who the deuce is this bon jeune 
domme?” Vow publica soon designated M. Edmond 
About; and vox publica, which is seldom wrong, was 
once more in the right. M. About’s literary career 
merits to be described in a few words. He was a pupil of 
the Ecole Normale, where young men, whose natural 
talents and a taste for the classics leads them that 
Way, are by a slow and painful process converted 
into professors. The cleverest, after going through 
the routine of the school, are sent to Athens, where, 
you are possibly not aware, there is an Ecole Francaise. 
There they spend two or three years studying the 
antiquities, and the manners of the descendants of 
Miltiades. M. About did this con amore ; for when 
he came back he published a book called “La Gréce 
contemporaine, which produced a sensation in Paris, 


and was trunslated and favourably received in London. | 


* Modern Greece” was followed by “ Tolla,” which met 


with a success that made M. About a general favou- | 


rite with the public, and was the signal of a general 
attack upon him on the part of that terrible confrater- 


nity, the Paris critics, who were naturall¢ quite as | 


enraged at the success of the book—which they swore, 


not without a shadow of truth, was not original—as | 


4 physician in the days of Moliére would have been 
at a patient's recovery against the rules of the faculty. 
But the attacks against him only increased M. 
About’s reputation. The verdict of the public was 
amply confirmed by his subsequent prodaction, “ Les 
Marriages de Paris ;” and by his present contributions 
to Figaro M. About places himself at the head of the 
French writers of the day, as an essayist and critic. 
To ‘define him @ /’Anglaise, I would say he bas the 
causticity of Thackeray with more brilliancy, wit, 
and freshness, and the tenderness of North with the 
@legance of Addison. 

¢ the Francais they are now acting a little 
comedy called Pawvre d'Esprit, a title which will 
Stick to the writer, M. Laya, as long as he lives, if he 
does not write something much better than his 
present production. ‘The subject, in a word, isa kind 
of battle between genius walt stupidity, in which the 
former is distanced altogether; patient dulness and 


prudent mediocrity being shown to be far more suc- 
cessful in life than high capacity. At first the ap- 
plause was immoderate, for every dullard in the 
salle applied the compliments of the writer to himself, 
and of course was transported. But as the piece 
crept on it gradually expanded into haziness so pro- 
found, that these raptures subsided, and the curtain 
fell in “solemn silence.” The only thing in the 
piece T brought away in my memory was the well- 
known story of Sir Isaac Newton and his little dog— 
which, in gambolling round his master’s desk, threw 





| down his wax-light among his papers and destroyed | 
| a series of calculations which had cost the great as- | 
On discovering the } 
| catastrophe, the philosopher, with the calmness of | 
| true wisdom, avoiding all useless irritation, simply | 
of persons, had made the well-known critic of the | 
Revue des Deux Mondes the subject of one of those | 
duodecimo little volumes which are not altogether | 
The brochure, however, | 


| tronomer some years of labour. 


apostrophised his dumb favourite with—“Ah, Diamond, 
thou little knowest the mischief thou hast done.” 
This anecdote the author has boldly transferred to 
one of his principal characters; and Hortense, the 
| daughter of one of the wise men of the comedy, 
tells the story at very great length, she herself 


| when a child enacting the part of the little 
| quadruped, and burning some of her father's 
| valuable papers. This is told to her husband, 


who is somewhat passionate, in order to show the 
| superiority of her father’s mind; but, though de- 

livered with all the elaborate care and point that the 
| still handsome Mme. Plessey could infuse into the 

incident, its effect fell very short of that produced by 
the little story of Newton and his “ Diamond.” 
| Francais is certainly in a vein of ill-success just now; 
not only are its few novelties worthless, but excel- 
| lent pieces are carried to the minortheatres. For in- 
stance, there is now acting at the Vaudeville an ad- 
mirable comedy, called Les Faux Bonshummes, 
| which, though mueh too broad for a first-class piece 


| on the classic boards of the Francaise, contains much | 
| of the farcical humour and cutting satire of Moliére | 


| himself. Here we have hypocrities of various kinds 
shown up—pretenders to virtue, religion. benevo- 
| lence, kind-heartedness, &c., stripped of their assumed 
| qualities and displayed in their true colours. The 
colouring is high, but the sketching is in the broad 
style of our own Hogarth, which he who runs may 
| read; and the piece fills the theatre night after nicht, 
| to such an excess that places must be taken several 
days in advance, to secure admission. This is one 
of the genuine proofs of real taste in the Paris : ublic; 
| give them a good piece, of whatever nature, no 
| matter at what theatre, and it is sure of success. A 

little fastidiousness on the score of morality would 
| be, of course, desirable, but that is the last thing ever 
| thought about—and hence many, not to say most, 


of their modern pieces are not unfrequently revolting | 


| from their undisguised licentiousness ; but let there be 
| merit, literary or dramatic, and, whether it be a 
| tragedy, comedy, melo-drama, or farce, it is taken 
| up by the public, and makes a little fortune for its 
| author. 

It is true the merit required to achieve success is 
not always of an exalted standard, to wit M. Pon- 
sard’s last comedy ‘‘ La Bourse” — a title which 
literally rendered into English would be “ The Stock 
| Exchange ”—a subject that would embrace an immea- 

surably wider view of society, as it is at the present 
day, than this writer’s mental eye was ever formed to 
span. M. Ponsard’s mode of attacking this giant 


speculations in the family of a retired bowrgeois, by 
which the worthy cit loses a considerable sum through 


his intended son-in-law, and an old serving-man in ! 


the family all his savings. The old fellow in his 
vexation refuses his daughter’s hand to the unlucky 
| jobber ; but a generous iron-master steps in at the 
proper moment and sets matters to rights, This 
(writing from memory) is M. Ponsard’s stvle of read- 


ing a great lesson to the French public on one of the | 


most prolific sources of ruin and immorality in exist- 
ence. A stirring, forcible passage or two descriptive 
| of the disadvantages laboured under in stock-jobhing 
by the general public, on entering the lists with the great 


Such is the dramatic poet of to-day in France! Yet, 
such as it is, “‘ La Bourse” has put at least 75,000f. 
into M. Ponsard’s pocket; it obtained for him a very 
flattering letter from the Emperor—who, en passant, 
| does not shine in matters of taste, literarv or dra- 
matic; and, to crown his honours, it gained for him a 
| chair in the Academy. I shall say little indeed 
| respecting his inauguration speech, in which he dealt 
somewhat hardly with a brother dramatist, one 
William Shakspere, with whom his familiarity is 
such that he designates him “* Old Williams” (sic). M. 
Ponsard admits that Old Williams had some merit, 
but deems him much over- rated by ignorant eulogists— 
which may be true, though of his merits or his defects I 
must entirely deny the competence of the author of 
““La Bourse” to judge. To men of the calibre of M. 
Ponsard, Shakspere is a sealed book. It would be as 
easy for him to write a tragedy of Shakspere’s as to 
comprehend the immensity of his genius. 

One of the hundred little literary and theatrical 
journals which every year sees brought forth in Paris 
to shine and fade after a brief season of existence has 
just expired, having in its last moments discharged a 
Parthian arrow at its surviving brethren in the shape 
of an Essay on Modern Journalism, which contained 








The 


cancer is by exhibiting the effects of some peddling | 


Goliaths of speculation, promise something like power; | 
but the power never comes, for it is not in the man. 


some very good advice, though not administered with 
much politeness. Its counsels, though chiefly in- 
tended for the minor press, were not limited to these 
minnows; for the more important journals were 
favoured with hints for their political articles and 
general contents, which might be adopted with ad- 
vantage by newspapers in other cities than Paris. 
The writer begins by exhorting the Débats and La 
Presse to eschew varns from their correspondents—an 
| improvement which he contends might easily be 
| effected by the editorial pen being invariably drawn, 
in the first place, across the long exerdium with 
which the writers commence all articles deemed to be 
important, These, for the most part, are com 
of philosophical reflections, classic quotations, and 
other displays calculated to show off the profundity 
and erudition of the writer, but having little or no 


connection with the subject under discussion. Our 
| essayist then preceeds to discuss the style of 
| the literary, dramatic, and musical criticisms 


which are to be found in the papers, many of which 
he states are notoriously paid for, a species of corrup- 
tion to which the proprietors and editors most u- 
accountably close their eyes. The small fry of the 
cheap press, which are known to draw their means 
of existence from this degrading system, this slashing 
scarifier leaves to the Police correctionelle — before 
which they have so frequently to appear to answer 
for defamatory articles upon non-paying authors and 
actors; but upon what is called the respectable part 
of the press he is bitingly severe. He shows that 
the connection known to exist between the directors 
of some of the theatres and the writers in the influ- 
ential papers is fatal to the honest expression of 
opinion on the drama and its execution, which the 
public have a right to look for. How, he asks, can a 
critic, himself an author, with a vaudeville in the 
hands of Monsieur —— of the Palais Royal, awaiting 
its turn to be read, publish a damaging verdict on a 
piece at the same theatre? How, he inquires, can a 
gentleman, after enjoying the pleasures of Signor or 
| Madame ’s hospitable board, do less than repay 
their flattering attentions with eulogi-tic notices of 
their respective talents? These and other queries, of 
| an equally troublesome description to answer, fill up 
the remainder of a long and spicy valedictory article 
on “Modern Journalism,” which the writer would 
certainly never have penned nor published, had not 
| his paper been hastening to the fatal bourne “ whence 
no newspaper returns.” 2 
The great operatic event of the season has just 
taken place here, being the first appearance of the 
) darling of Italy, Marie Piccolomini. Much interest 
was attached to this young lady’s début, from the 
historic celebrity of her name, as well as her remark- 
| able talents, her youth, and her introduction of a 
new school, which in Italy is already making hun- 
| dreds of converts, including the greatest composers of 
| the day. Independent of this, she appeared in Verdi’s 
| opera of La Traviata, performed for the first time here; 
| and all cireumstances combined raised an excitement 
wholly unparalleled. The public at once, captivated 
by the unaffected grace and gaiety of her style of 
acting, and her charming air of ingenuousness and 
| youth, adopted her at first sight, and, notwithstand- 
ing that her sincing was not in the least in the 
| school of Persiani or Sontag, the very first air was 
| followed by a thundering encore, and her pathetic 
acting and feeling in the succeeding scenes, aided by 
| her pure, clear, liquid tones, found their way to every 
heart. The opera was re-demanded on Monday, 
though not an opera night, when, having got rid of 
the trepidation of the first appearance, Mlle. Picco- 
lomini was, if possible, even more successful. The 
| next night the performance was repeated by command 
of their Majesties, and is announced nightly until 
i further notice. The opera, I must add, is not much 
liked, the subject having been worn bare by some 
two or three hundred representations of La Dame 
| aux Camélias, from which the opera is taken. Mario 
| and Graziani sang both most admirably. 








ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
(Concluded from page 572.) 
Latety have appeared in Rome two publications 
(neither, it seems, much noticed), adding to the large 
amount of commentary literature upon Dante—“ The 
Material of the Divine Comedy, explained in VI. 
Tables” (La Materia della Divina Commedia dichiarata, 
&e.), by M. C.—initials that stand for Michael 
Cartani, Duke of Sermoneta; and the “ Arrange- 
ment of Subjects by which Dante informed the First 
Canto of the Divine Comedy ” (Degli ordinamenti ond’ 
ebbe Dante informata, &c.), by Fortunato Lanci. 
The ducal author is said to have had assistance from 
a very learned young Roman, named Castagnola, 
and the aim of his work is to illustrate the topo- 
graphy, and what may be called the scientific 
elements of the poem; whilst that of Lanci’s is to 
analyse the moral and historic order, explain allusions 
to cotemporary or other events, and collate pas- 
sages illustrating each other—an aim which, if not 
the most exalted, he has pursued with laudable dili- 
gence. But it seems a waste of erudition, in such 








labours, to attempt determining the precise date 
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of Dante’s imaginary meeting with Virgil in the 
allegoric forest—the night of Thursday, between the 
9th and 10th April 1300, we are assured by this 
writer: accepting whose calculation as infallible, 
might not we ask cui bono? 

The Index has lately put forth two long lists of 
prohibitions, including one work in English, “ Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy,” by John Stuart Mill; 
also, a Treatise on Animal Magnetism, the prac- 
tice of which remains under strict embargo here. 

In the occasional poetry poured forth, here as in 
every other Italian city, in form of the sonnet or 
terzine, whenever a young lady becomes a nun or a 
bride, or on sundry other events suggesting common- 


peculiarly interesting, for his career was partly that 
of political as well as literary activity and suc- 
cesses. In 1831 he was one of the revolutionary junta 
at Bologna which proclaimed the downfal of the 
Papal sovereignty in its temporalities. Obliged to 
fly, after the suppression of that movement by 
| Austrian intervention, he was in the vessel bound for 
Corfu which was overtaken in the Adriatic, and, 
among other fugitives, brought back to expiate their 
offence in the prisons of Venice. Subsequently he 
spent manv years in exile, visiting different countries, 
and, I believe, England and the Greek Isles among 





places in rhyme, little is there, indeed, to deserve | 


notice. Leopardi, melancholy, deeply feeling, and 
learned, must rank amongst Italv’s great poets, and 


Prati still lives to vindicate the claims of the national | 


muse; but these apart, how difficult to find anything 
in the poetry of the last twenty years or more pro- 
duced this side the Alps, of which can be predicated 
the least chance of being remembered half a century 
hence. Nevertheless, I may mention a little volume 
before me of lyrics in various metres, by Giovanni 
Torlonia, nephew to the Banker Prince, as containing 
evidences of a cultured mind, love of nature, and 
piety, also of an acquaintance with German and 

English literature by no means common in Rome. 
There are graceful and pleasing passages in many of 
these lyrics; and an Ode to Leopardi, at the end, 
has beauty of a higher order. One subject displays 
dispositions in the author creditable to his benevo- 
lence, and a readiness to depart from the beaten track 
of themes for song—‘*On the new models of houses 
for peasants,” suggested bv the device of a friend, 
one Caneyari, sent with such projects of domestic 
improvement to the International Congress of 
Benevolence at Brussels. The nephew of a truly 
great poet, Vincenzo Monti, has lately appeared in 
the arena with a small volume of occasional pieces, at 
Florence, under the same family name. 

Theiner’s great Latin work, in continuation of 
Baronius’s Annals, is, | understand, complete (though 
in no part yet published) in three goodly folios. 
which the Oratorian father has dedicated severally 
to the Pope, the ‘“mperors of France and of 
Austria, the last of whom has sent him a deco- 
tation in acknowledgment. He has incorporated 
in this work his life of Clement XIV., originally 
published at Paris, and just tolerated, without being 
approved, in Rome, on account of its reflections 
against the Jesuits, only suffered to reappear in its 
new garb after severe castration by the hand of the 
head censor himself, a Dominican, styled “ Master of 
the Sacred Palace.” The press belonging to the Mar- 
quis Campana undertakes the printing of this long- 
expected work. Another ponderous Latin pub- 
lication, on “Matrimony,” is being prepared by 
the celebrated theologian Perrone, of the Roman 
College. 

It is less than a month since the death of the first 
archeologic writer of Rome, Canina; and another, 
great in the same as well as in other walks, is now to 
be mourned for. Professor Oriolo died in this city ves- 
terday, of cerebral congestion, in his 75th year, after 
a life devoted to the studies of archeology, ancient 
literature, and philology with unwearied application, 
scarcely ever remitted up to the period of its 
close. His biography, when compiled, will be 


others. Under the government of Pius IX. these 
revolutionary adventures were forgotten and forgiven 
in his case, and he became a prominent public character 
here—first as a journalist, afterwards as deputy of the 
short-lived constitutional Chambers, in which latter 
capacity he always remained faithful to his principles 
of moderate Liberalism, Conservative much more 
than Radical, and opposed to all the excesses of the 
Revolution, His journal, the Bilancia, though able, 
was not eminently successful in its efforts to stem the 
torrent of democratic passions and opinions already 
surging high at the period it was established—in 
47. After the Papal restoration, Oriolo still con- 
tinued in public life as member of the Council of 
State created by Pius IX., an institution retained, 
though modified, after the vicissitudes of 48. Till 
death he occupied his cathedra of archeology at the 
Sapienza University, together with other pene in 
various learned bodies—as member of the Philoso- 
phical College. and “Censor” to the Archeologic 
Academy in Rome, Academician of the Nuovi Ewncet 
(the scientific society formed here in the seventeenth 
century, and revived under the present Pope), and of 
all the other most noted societies, literary and scien- 
tific. that rank as Academie in Italy. Oriolo was 
born (1782), in the province of Viterbo, the antiqui- 
ties of which town and district he laboured much to 
illustrate. To the last years of his life he continued 
active in capacity of contributor to periodicals, and 
orator at the frequent assemblages of literary or 
antiquarian bodies in Rome. The Arcadian Journal 
had, in almost each of its trimestrial numbers, some 
voluminous article from his pen on archologic or 
scientific themes. His infirm health, for some years 
past, had never, I understand, induced him to relax- 
ation except at intervals, from habits of energetic 
stndioneness, In person diminutive and fragile, his 
air was that of one whose mind had been overwrought, 
and it might have been said at once, on seeing him, 
that toils of intellect and mental anxieties had filled 
the life recorded on those lineaments. The Roman 
journals, announcing his decease, mention his having 
received the Sacraments and all consolations of reli- 
gion during his short illness. 

Not many days since was closed by sudden 
death another Jong career. that of Piale, pro- 
prietor of the English subscription - library and 
reading-rooms on the Piazza di Spagna, for many 
vears the special rendezvous of our countrymen 
and of Anglo-Americans here, and the only simi- 
lar establishment in Rome till, three winters ago, 
a rival one was opened by the German, Spithauer. 
Piale had done his best to make his establishment 
agreeable to his numerous customers, and was a 
worthy man in his way; but good management cer- 
tainlv was wanting, seeing that, notwithstanding the 





opportunities afforded by his position, he had been 





—— 


long a bankrupt, and, as insolvent, obliged to place 
his library under the administration of creditors. 
On the very last day of his life the entire col- 
lection of books had been sold, by three parties, for 
8000 scudi, to the secretary of the English Con- 
sulate, and this event seems to have inflicted the 
shock immediately fatal to the poor man, who 
dropped down dead, although no preceding illness 
had warned of such a catastrophe. The Consul’s 
secretary has not been allowed to carry on the busi- 
ness in his own name, on account of his not being 
enrolled among the librari, who form here a regular 
guild, with established laws and privileges, extra- 
legal, indeed, though guaranteed by the concessions 
of Popes. I was glad to hear that Pius IX., on 
learning of his decease and that the bereaved family 
were in embarrassments, desired the reading-rooms 
might be immediately reopened (after a closing for a 
few days) and legally secured in permanence to the 
Piale family. It was by this publisher, in company 
with two Italian gentlemen, that was established the 
English weekly journal, the Roman Advertiser, des- 
tived to brief existence here in the first years of the 
present Pontificate. 

Brigandage is continually increasing and attaining 
to more desperate audacity in this country. Even 
within a few hours’ drive from the gates of Rome 
(and sometimes less) armed men go about with dag- 
gers and muskets, their faces masked, attacking 
diltigences or private vehicles, The inert authorities 
of this city have been roused to take precautions, but 
as yet far from efficient, against this growing evil. 
It was only the 31st of last month that a gentleman 
of property at Velletri was taken from his carriage, 
between that town and Genzano, and, after being 
robbed of watch and purse, actually carried off to the 
mountains, on the system of organised bandit outrage 
supposed long since extirpated from Italian society, 
even in the wildest regions. Here, in a deserted 
farmhouse, was this gentleman forced to sign an 
order for 6000 scudi, which his coachman, who had 
been also seized, was sent with to Velletri, and that 
sum was actually remitted thence by his brother, and 
paid in ready money, before the captive obtained 
liberty, without any interference of military or police! 
Some French ladies, walking, not long since, on the 
Civitavecchia road, which is frequented by public 
vehicles daily, were robbed of every valuable about 
their persons, even to their silk dresses, and thus left, 
en chemise, by the wayside! About two months ago, 
the house of an affluent family, near the road between 
Pesaro and Urbino, was surrounded by fifty or sixty 
men, on a Sunday morning, when all but one of the 
family were in the little church adjacent, and, after 
cries for assistance had collected the rest, all were 
made secure, whilst, the house being still beleaguered 
outside, the mother of the family was constrained to 
conduct a certain number of the robbers into every 
room, open for them every receptacle, and thus enable 
them to pillage every moveable article of value, be- 
sides money, that came to their hands. Only three 
nights afterwards the same gang returned, and at- 
tacked at night the house of the priest, the only other 
habitation near, but were this time opposed by a force 
placed within sum mons, who interchanged several 
shots with them, though not one was taken, dead or 
alive. The idea prevailed at Pesaro that the police of 
Urbino were themselves a party to, and interested in, 
these outrages. 
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THE FORTNIGHT. 


In describing the district from Cape Wrath and | The 


Durness to Sleat, the southern portion of the Isle of 
Skye. with an extent of more than 100 miles, and a 
breadth of ‘from 15 to 30 miles, Professor Nicol, in a 
wee on the Red Sandstones and Quartzites of the 
J orth-west of Scotland, at the Geological Society, 
illustrated the structure by transverse sections across 


the district, and by a section of the southern part of | 
Skye. These sections present more or less uniformly | 


the following ascending series of rocks, which, except- 
ing the lower gneiss, have in general an inclination 
towards the south-east. 

veins, having a general N.W. and S.E. direction. 
2. Red conglomerates, grits, and sandstone, lying un- 
conformably on the gneiss, exposed along a tract 20 
miles in width, the beds being about 3000 feet 
thick, rapidly diminishing in an easterly direc- 
tion. 3. White quartzite, unconformably to the red 
sandstone, and frequently accompanied by an 
overlying siliceous limestone, forming a ~ band 
about 10 miles wide, and in places 500 feet thick. 4. 


Gneiss of a different character from the lower gneiss, | 


and at many localities overlying the quartzite. The 
red sandstones of No. 2 were apparently unfossili- 
ferous, the quartzite presenting some evidence of or- 
ganic remains, the limestone, furnishing some uni- 
valve shells besides other indistinct fossils, the red 


1. Gneiss with some granite | 


| sandstones and conglomerates, formed parts of one 

ser es, and were referable to the Devonian age; while 
| the quartzite and limestones of No. 3 represented the 
| lower carboniferous series of the south of Scotland. 
whole district has successively undergone phy- 
sical changes, from the deposition of the conglome- 
rates to the period of the elevation of these High- 
lands into the region of ice and snow, and of the for- 
mation of enormous glaciers along the ravines, traces 
| of which still remain in the perched blocks and local 
| accumulations of drift and in the highly polished 
surfaces of their hardest rocks. This period was 
followed by subsidence, and by a still later partial 
elevation, 

Dr. Buist, on the Occurrence of Crystallisation in 
| Stucco, stated that, having thrown out of doors a quan- 
| tity of fragments of plaster castings, after exposure 
| to the atmosphere and rain they had soon been co- 
| vered with crystals of selenite. Other interesting 
| instances of alterations in moiesular arrangement 
were exhibited. 

With reference to the volcanic eruptions of Mauna 
Loa in Hawaii, late advices state that fresh lava is 
not met with until about eight miles from Hilo. The 
| lava appears to be now spreading more Jaterally, 
bursting out through the old crust, and flowing off to 
the right and left. A communication, referring to 
the severe shock felt at the island of Rhodes of the 
12th of October last, reported that it lasted nearly 
two minutes, and was accompanied with great de- 
struction of life and property. The first motion was 








DRAMA, &. 


vertical, the second horizontal, and the third vertical, 
The shock was also felt in the adjacent islands. 

Mr. B. Williamson read a paper at the Chemical 
Society ‘On Compounds obtained by the action of 
anhydrous Sulphuric Acid upon the Chlorides of 
Hydrogen, Ethyl, and Methyl,” showing that the 
first of these combinations was identical with bodies 
which Rose and Dr. Williamson had previously ob- 
tained by different processes. And associated with 
this compound were several bodies hitherto considered 
anomalous. 

The subject of the search for the unfortunate 
Franklin and his associates has been again brought 
before the Royal Geographical Society. There has 
been some division of opinion as to the real use of any 
further attempts being made and renewed dangers in- 
curred. The plan proposed by Lieutenant Pim is a 
combined land and sea expedition to the mouth of the 
Great Fish River, to renew the search where Dr. Rae 
discovered some traces of the parties, the only spot 
not yet thoroughly explored. A small screw vessel, 
with a crew of twenty men, to proceed by way of 
Barrow Straits into Peel’s Sound, and there, by the 
assistance of teams of dogs, to search the shores of the 
Sound. Another vessel of thesame description to enter by 
Behring’s Straits, and winter at King William’s Land. 
The land expedition would winter near the sources of 
the Great Fish River, the three parties to meet the 
following summer at the mouth of that river. This 
would be a comprehensive scheme, and definitively 
settle the question of there being any survivors. The 
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two parties by sea starting from opposite points are 
essential for success; as it will be seen that the 
very winds and currents which might prove an 
obstacle to the advance of one of the parties might 
be the very cause of success to the other, so that there 
would be a chance of one of the vessels reaching her 
destination. The matter has been pressed upon the 
Government by Sir R. Murchison, and, if not acceded 
to, Lady Franklin has determined to send out another 
expedition to these regions on her own account. —— 
Capt. Sherard Osborn stated to the society that Capt. 
Parker, of the Truelove, reports that the Esquimaux 
had large sledges of wood, which they had got from 
a ship that had been broken up on the beach, and that 
there was another vessel pressed up in the ice, but 
not yet broken up, on Prince Regent Inlet. The wood 
the sledges were made of had trunnel-holes. The 
natives frequent Pond Bay, in Baffin’s Straits. These 
vessels were supposed to be two more of the deserted 
squadron. 

Specimens of the recently-discovered iron deposits 
in the Himalayas, of which an account was given 
in a former number (Critic, Nov. 15), have been ex- 
hibited at the Institution of Civil Engineers. These 
deposits were found in the lower range called the 
Bhabur, at a general elevation of about 500 feet 
above the adjacent plain. There were six different 
beds of ironstone, lying one above the other, of vary- 
ing thickness and quality, and containing on an 
average from 40 to 50 per cent. of metallic iron. The 
inclosing rocks of the beds were micaceous sandstones, 
not unlike the sandstones of a coal formation, and 
mountain limestone, of excellent quality for flux, 
formed part of the adjacent hills. The whole dis- 
trict was a dense forest, principally of hard woods, 
in inexhaustible quantity and peculiarly suitable for 
making charcoal, and there is ample water-power for 
machinery. The interior of the hills is stated to 
contain immense deposits of rich hematite, spicular 
and magnetic iron ores, and also copper, galena, and 
other minerals, Specimens also were shown of coal, 
iron, copper, &c., from the Natal coal beds in South- 
Eastern Africa, which had been traced from the sea- 
coast to the Kathlamba Mountains, a distance of 150 
miles. They varied in thickness, from a few inches 
to fourteen feet, at the outcrop. Iron, copper, &ec., 
were also found in abundance in other districts. 

The Scottish Meteorological Society has lately 
issued its first report. It is made up for the quarter 
ending Sept. 20th. The weather had deviated much 
from that usually prevailing in the summer months. 
The mean pressure of the barometer has been below 
the mean 29°849 —the average of former years being 
29°884. The mean temperature was deficient. The 
average of former years gives 57°2°. Fahr., while that 
of the last quarter was 54°8°. The fall of rain has 
been in excess; the imperfect data of former years 
indicated a mean depth of about 6-95 inches; but 
during the past quarter the mean depth amounted to 
10°65 inches. A heavy gale of wind blew across the 
island on July 15th, having been most severely felt 
in the North of Scotland. A severe thunderstorm 
burst over on August 7th, the centre of the storm 
passed obliquely across the island from the Perthshire 
range of hills to the Clyde. It was attended with 
injury and loss of life to man and animals, and with 
much damage to trees and houses. Falling stars 
were seen from Braemar on the 3rd, 5th, and 31st of 
August. A brilliant aurora borealis was observed at 
Kirkpatrick-Juxta on the 16th, and another on the 
31st at Aberdeen. 

A special meeting will be held this evening at the 
Royal Geographical Society to receive Dr. Living- 
stone, and present him with a gold medal of the 
society. A new diving-bell, called the Submarine 
Nautilus, has been tried with success at New York. 
The great feature of the machine is, that it is inde- 
pendent of all outside assistance, being managed from 
theinside alone. Sir Snow Harris, F.R.S., had an in- 
terview with the French Emperor, for the purpose of 
introducing to his notice hissystem of marine lightning 
conductors, universally adopted in the English navy. 
The Copley medal of the Royal Society has been this 
year awarded to M. Milne Edwards, the Rumford 
medal to M. Pasteur, of Lille. Royal medals have 
also been presented to Sir J. Richardson, M.D., and 
to Professor W. Thomson, of Glasgow. 





ARCHITECTURE. 

In the place of our architectural notice this month, 
we woul! pay our tribute of admiring regret to the 
departed genius of the late James Meadows Rendel, 
the eminent engineer, who died on Friday the 21st of 
November, at his house in Palace Gardens, Kensing- 
ton. He was apparently in the vigour of his man- 
hood till about a month before his decease, when he 
felt suddenly very ill, and took to the bed from which 
he was to rise no more. Like some others, whose 
high fame has been accomplished by too unremitting 
laboer, he appears to have sacrificed himself to his 
rofession. His energy was not less remarkable than 

is originative ability and thorough acquirements in 
theoretic principle and experienced knowledge; and 
the vast works he has accomplished, or was engaged 
in at the time of his death, will secure his name a 
lasting celebrity. 





Mr. Rendel was a pupil of Telford's, and first dis- 
tinguished himself by the erection of perhaps the 
most elegant iron. bridge in the kingdom; that which 
crosses the Lary at Plymouth, erected at the cost 
of the late Earl of Morley. For some years he 
held his head quarters at Plymouth, a place rather 
noted for the temporary than the permanent reten- 
tion of its remarkable men. It was, however, an 
ultimate advantage to Mr. Rendel that Plymouth 
could not retain him; for all that the south west of 
England could have afforded had been limited indeed, 
compared with what speedily followed his removal to 
London. From his office in Great George-street went 
forth designs for docks, piers, boat-bridges, &c., to all 
parts of the united kingdom, as well as to India and 
other remote localities; and he was the better enabled 
to take important part in the transactions of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers. In fine, he lived to 
become one of the leading few of his profession whose 
fame is world-wide, and among whom he had no 
superior. 

There is much more of the artist in his Lary 
Bridge than is usually seen in engineer design—its 
lines are singularly elegant; and among his unexe- 
cuted designs is one in which even the poetic element 
is fascinatingly brought into play. We allude to his 
proposed chain bridge over the Avon at Clifton, near 
Bristol, which be intended to construct without arti- 
ficial piers, making the natural rocks on either side 
the river serve the purpose. His proposal was to 
form a winding descent, so as to pass on to the bridge 
through a tunnel; thus leaving the platform or road- 
way of the bridge supported, as it were, by a 
“magic web,” extending its pendent curves from 
rock to rock. This poetical conception, however, was 
put aside for the ordinary practical mode; and the 
result has been that, in lieu of a bridge without 
piers, we now behold the absurdity of piers without 
a bridge. The money that would have probably re- 
alised Mr. Rendel’s plan has been expended to worse 
than no issue, since one of the most beautiful scenes 
in England has been uselessly disfigured by two 
monster masses of grotesque deformity. It would be 
a well-spent labour in the sculptor who may be 
intrusted with Mr. Rendel’s monument, if a bas- 
relief of the proposed Clifton-bridge were carved on 
its pedestal. 

Among the more original of the deceased engineer's 
ingenuities are the steamboat ferry-bridges, which 
cross over the Itchen, near Southampton, and the 
Tamar, between Devonport and Cornwall, unimpeded, 
and scarcely affected by any violence of wind or 
weather. As may be perhaps known, the wheels on 
either side the engine-room traverse under two paral- 
lel chains that extend under water across the river, 
without any hindrance to the passage of the vessels 
sailing up or down. Stage-coaches or the heaviest 
waggons drive on and off the platform of the moving 
bridge, or rather boat, their transit over the water 
being as expeditious as if they were moving uninter- 
rupted along the road; and the practical man of 
science ever bears testimony to the extraordinary 
cleverness with which the many difficulties that first 
presented themselves have been met. The ever-active 
invention of Mr. Rendel was, indeed, remarkable. 
Learned in all the extant knowledge of his profes- 
sion, and thoroughly experienced in its application, 
he was ever adding to the stores of discovery and 
novel contrivance. He lies buried in the cemetery of 
Kensall-green ; having afforded, in his last hours, an 
example for dying men not less admirable than the 
pattern he had shown for living ones. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


PuoroGRAPnHic Portrairs.—The use of photo- 
graphy for multiplying the portraits of celebrated 
persons is progressively on the increase. Messrs. 
Maull and Polyblank continue their excellent series, 
and have recently added the portrait of Samuel 
Warren, Esq., Q.C., to the list. Mr. Herbert 
Watkins, Regent-street, whose productions in this 
line excel anything of the kind that we have seen, has 
now on view an unrivalled collection of celebrities, 
and we understand that it is the intention of the 
managers of the Fine Art Exhibition at Manchester to 
admit a selection of these portraits, grouped together 
as representatives of “Men of the Time.” Mr. 
Watkins has lately added to his collection the fol- 
lowing well-known names, in addition to those which 
we formerly noticed. Public Men: Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, Major-General Perronet Thompson, Colonel 
Addison, Lord Combermere, Lord Craven, Mr. Col- 
lingwood Ibbetson, Mr. J. Knox Holmes, and Lord 
Stanhope. Authors, Journalists, and Artists: Mr. G. 
Moore, W. Beverley, Palgrave Simpson, C. H. 
Bennett, Balfe, Albert Smith, J. Lowe, and Walter 
Savage Landor. Actors and Actresses: Miss Cush- 
man, Mrs. W. Lacv, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Stirling, and 
Miss Marston, Messrs. Leigh Murray, Harley, Mea- 
dows, Walter Lrey, Ryder, F. Matthews, A. Wigan, 
F. Robson, and Chippendale. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
A ROYAL commission will shorly be issued, appoint- 
ing Lord Broughton, the Dean of St. Paul's, Mr. R. 
Ford, Mr. Faraday, Mr. Cockerell, R.A., and Mr. 








George Richmond, to inquire into and determine the 
site of the new Nationa! Gallery, and to report on the 
desirableness of combining with it the fine art and 
archeological collections of the British Museum. 

The Lords of the Treasury, at the request of the 
Manchester Committee of Art Treasures, have been 
pleased to grant to Mr. Peter Cunningham six months’ 
leave of absence from his official duties. Mr. Cun- 
ningham is to edit the Catalogue of the Art Treasures 
Exhibition, and to assist the committee generally in 
the selection and arrangement of the several works of 
art. ——2250/. has been subscribed towards a monu- 
ment of Wallace. The statue is to be erected on the 
Abbey Craig, near Stirling. ——We (Times) under- 
stand that Mr. Sheepshanks has munificently pre- 
sented to the nation the whole of his collection 
of paintings and drawings for the purposes of 
public instruction in art. Mr. Sheepshanks, dis- 
approving irresponsible management by boards like 
the trustees of the British Museum and National 
Gallery, has made it a condition that the responsi- 
bility for his collection must rest with an individual 
minister—the Minister for Education. Mr. Sheep- 
shanks considers that a crowded thoroughfare is not 
a suitable site for quietly studying works of art, and 
has stipulated that his collection must be kept in 
the neighbourhood of its present locality, at Ken- 
sington. He is willing that the pictures, &c., should 
be lent to those provincial towns which provide 
suitable places to exhibit them. Upon these condi- 
tions, which we believe Lord Palmerston has cordially 
accepted on behalf of the Government, Mr. Sheep- 
shanks has signified his readiness to hand over 
immediately the whole of his very fine collection, 
which is especially rich in the best works of Mul- 
ready, Landseer, and Leslie, and contains fine 
examples of the principal modern British painters in 
oil. The value of the collection may be estimated at 
about 60,0004, 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
MR. HULLAH’S PERFORMANCES. 


We have received a communication complaining of 
a matter of detail connected with Mr. Hullah’s per- 
formances of sacred music at St. Martin’s Hall; and, 
from the excellent intentions displayed by that gen- 
tleman, we feel certain that the evil complained of 
need only be pointed out to be immediately remedied. 
Mr. Hullah has done what perhaps was never done 
in the world before; he has succeeded in bringing the 
chefs d’euvre of music within the reach of the hum- 
blest person. Such works as Handel's “ Israel in 
Fgypt,” the “Messiah,” the Mass of Mozart, and 
some of Beethoven's best productions, have been 
exceedingly well performed ; and the charge for 
admission (to general public) has only been one 
shilling. This is very well, very laudable, and Mr. 
Hullah deserves the highest credit for his work; but 
the evil complained of is, that no sufficient assistance 
is rendered to the audience in the way of providing a 
sufficient programme of the music and the names of 
the performers. The only thing of the kind provided 
is avery small handbook, eight pages long, and contain- 
ing only the words of the oratorios, &c., for which 6d. 
(precisely half the charge of admission) is demanded. 
This contains not so much as the names of the per- 
formers, and nothing about the partition of the music. 
When we remember that the concerts are given for 
the benetit of those who can only afford to pay one 
shilling for the whole entertainment, the absurdity of 
asking sixpence for a very indifferent programme 
must be obvious. On the other hand, the Sacred 
Harmonic Society (whose performances are intended 
for much richer auditors) provide a programme con- 
taining the names of the performers, &c., which is 
given gratis with the ticket; besides which (as in the 
case of “The Messiah”) they sell for sixpence a 
handbook of thirty-two pages quarto, containing a 
full analysis of the oratorio by Macfarren, and very 
copious notes upon the music. It is not suggested 
that Mr. Hullah should do as much as this for the 
same price; but it is hinted that it would be much 
more in keeping with the general plan of his enter- 
tainments if a simple programme were given, and a 
handbook to be sold for one penny or twopence at the 
most, 





LITERARY NEWS. 


In the Imperial Library at Paris an interesting work 
on “ Electricity as a Universal Agent” has been 
found. It was written by Count Tressau, and, being 
printed so far back as 1783, is said to have forestalled 
the recent important discoveries in this department 
of science.——The second volume of the works of 
Gioberti, entitled “ The Philosophy of Revelation,” 
has just been published by the Bottas of Turin. 

Mr. Disraeli (writes the Paris correspondent of the 
Indépendance Belge) shows himself very frequently in 
our political saloons, especially in that of the Princess 
de Lieven. He has also paid several visits to M. Guizot. 
——Her Majesty, on the recommendation of Lord 
Palmerston, has conferred a pension upon Mr. P. J. 
Bailey, of Nottingham, of 100. per annum, in consi- 
deration of his great talents as a poet.——A public 
reception of Dr. Livingston will take place to-mor- 
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Tow, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, He arrived at 
Marscilles from Tunis on the 6th inst., and was then 
in-good health. His left arm is, however, broken and 
partly useless, it having been torn by a lion. —— 
On Monday evening Mr. Thackeray delivered his lec- 
ture-on George IIL., inthe Mechanics’ Institute, Brad- 
ford, On Tuesday ‘the lecture on George IV. was to 
have been delivered at the sameplace. Duringtheafter- 
noon, however; Mr. Thackeray was suddenly attacked 
with illness, and the delivery of the lecture was conse- 

uently: postponed. — Dr. Coxe, sub-librarian at the 

odleian, is about to start for the Levant in search of 
MSS. Mr. Curzon, we understand, has given valu- 
able informa‘ion to the Government as to the ex- 
istence of Greek scrolls in various monasteries of the 
East; and the University bas given Dr. Coxe leave 
of absence for twelve months at the request of Govern- 
ment. Judge Haliburton, author of “Sam Slick,” 
has engaged to deliver an address on the 16th inst. to 
the members of the Manchester Atheneum.——A | 
Paris correspondent of the Indépendance Belge says | 
that the partners of M. Millaud in the proprietorship 
of M. Emile de Girardin’s journal, the purchase of | 
which has lately been effected, are Mr. Masterman 
and Mr. Manby (of London), Messrs. de Kervéguen, 
Lavalette, Avigdor, Martoret, Becheton, and Polonai 
(of Nice). The town of Ayen, France, has pre- 
sented’ Jasmin, barber-poet, with a gold vase orna- 
mented with fruits in silver, and bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “ Ayen to Jasmin.” This town is the bard’s 
native place. Dr. Pauli, author of “ The Life of 
Alfred the Great,” has received an appointment as 
professor at Munich. 

The success which attended the exploring voyage 
of the Pleiad up the Niger, under the command of | 
Dr. Baikie, is to be followed up, as proposed by that 
officer, Government having resolved to send out 
another Expedition. The sale of the library of the 
late Mr. Yurrell, the eminent naturalist, realised a 
large sum of money. Amongst the prices to be | 
noticed are Macgillivray’s Natural History of Deeside, | 
a moderately thick 8vo. volume, privately printed by 
desire of Prince Albert, and containing amongst its | 
illustrations two views in the neighbourhood of Bal- | 
moral, from drawings by her Majesty, 7/.; Gould's | 
Birds of It urope, 91/., “and his Birds of Australia, 791. ; 
Jackson's Treatise on Wood-E ngraving, 4. 5s.; 
Audubon’s Birds of America, 36/.; Owen's Odon- 
tography, 9/. 18s.; Block's Icthyologie, 12 vols., 
201. 10s. ; Bewick’s British Birds, first edition, 57. 15s. ; 
Gray’s Genera of Birds, 16/. 5s.; Reeve’s Concho- 
logia Systematica, 7/. 5s.: Walton and Cotton's Com- 
plete Angler, with many additional plates inserted, 
91.; Harvey" 3 British Sea-Weeds, 5/, 5s.; Hewitson's 
British Oology, coloured, 5/.; Forbes and Hauley’s 
British Mollusca aud their Shells, 12/. 

Professor Hanns has read a very learned paper to 
the Imperial and Royal Academy of Vienna,. and 
which will appear in their forthcoming number of | 
Transactions, on ** Slavonic Runes,” principally with 
reference to the characters of that alphabet on the 
large collection of Rhethra Idols; these are already | 

{ 
| 

















fully discussed in Dr. Bell’s ‘ Shakspere’s Puck 
and his Volks,” in which it is his object to prove that 
a bronze dancing figure of these idols is a true Puck, 
by which name a sprite, much like our great poet’s 

wonderful creation, is still designated by the Meck- | 
lenburg peasantry. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 





Lycrum.—The Cagot; or, Heart for Ieart; a drama | 
in five acts. By Mr. Falconer. 
HAyMarkeT.— Money: a comedy. 

Lytton. 

Apeupui.—Janet Pride. 
As the note of preparation for the Christmas pieces 
is now to be heard in every theatre, it need scarcely 
be wondered at that the list of novelties for the past 
fortnight is but small. It contains, in fact, but one 
name, The Cagot ; or, Heart jor Heart. What is the | 
Cagot ? who were the Cagots? were questions asked | 
of us previous to the production of this piece. The | 
answer is simple—the Cagots were a proscribed race | 
living in the Val d’Andorre about the middle of the | 
fifteenth century, and were descended from a rem- 
nant of the Saracenic army defeated by Charles | 
Martel. Like the Gipsies, they were objects of super- 
stitious horror to civilised persons, and were avoided 
accordingly. The hero of the story, Raoul, isapparently 
aCagot, and, having saved the life of the Lady Eugenie, 
is beloved by her. The denouement of the plot 
shows that Raoul is not a Cagot, but a scion of the | 
noble house of De Foix, who had been kidnapped in | 
his youth and adopted by a Cagot mother. The de- 
tails of this very simple plot are worked out with 
considerable dramatic skill, and both Mr. Dillon and 
Miss Weston gain great praise for their impersona- 
tions of Raoul and Astarte, the Cagot mother. Miss 
Woolgar also gives great satisfaction as the Lady 
Eugenie. Altogether it is a good and attractive piece, 
and will carry the new management at the Lyceum 
successfully up to Christmas. 

At the Haymarket, Sir E. B. Lytton’s comedy of 
Money has been revived for the special behoof of Mr. 
Murdoch, whose impersonetion of the sentimental 
Evelyn is well spoken of. 


By Sir E. Bulwer 


| Giant-Killer; 


| Goads and Nails, edited by . 
| Goodwin's Hulsean Lectures 





Mr. Benjamin Webster, after a somewhat length- 
ened absence in the provinces, has reappeared upon his 
own stage in the powerful and popular domestic 
drama Janet Pride. JACQUES. 


Mapame Tussaup’s Exurerrion has, during the 
past week, been much crowded. One of the latest 
and most interesting objects is the gallant General 
Williams, the hero of Kars. 





OBITUARY. 





Beecuey, Rear-Admiral Frederick William, F.R.S., President 
of the Royal Geographical Society, &c., on Saturday, the 
29th uit., at his residence, Westbourne-crescent, Hyde- 


park. 

Texrsert, Mr. J. H., son of the Academician, and painter of 
a prominent picture in this year’s exhibition at the 
Royal Academy —“ Philip IV. of Spain Knighting Velas- 
quez.” Mr. Herbert died in France of typhus fever, in his 
twenty-second year. 

Hammer-Porostaty, Baron Joseph von, the celebrated Orien- 
talist, poet, and histori:n, after a protracted and painful 
illness, at Vienna, in the eighty-third year of his age, 
leaving some valuable jiterary works, among which are his 
Memoirs, to bis friend Baron von Aver. Baron Hammer's 
first essays on Oriental literature appeared in the Deutsche 
Mercur, under Wieland’s ausvices, and were warmly wel- 
comed by Herder in the Adrastea. 

Matuew, Father (the Rev. Theobald Mathew), the vene- 
rable apostle of temperance, on Monday, at his: lodgings, 
Queenstown. For some years his health has been so en- 
feebled that his death might have been daily expected, 
His visit to Madeira proving of benefit to him, no serious 
symptoms had given special cause of apprehension to his 


friends until immediately before the final struggle. He 
was iu the sixty-seventh year of his age. 
Mosxett, Mr. C., bookseller, of Norwich. The Norwich 


Mercury describes him as aman “of ripe knowledge in 
medieval literature ; collecting old books, not alone to dis- 
perse them among the libraries of the noble and the rich, but 
for their own sake.” Tle was also a lover of the arts; and 
acollector of fine drawings, and bad made large collections 
illustrative of the antiquities of Norwich. Most of the 
books lately published on local antiquities. connected. with 
that city issued from Mr. Muskett’s press, 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





Adams's Drawing-room Charades for Acting, fep. 2s. 6d. el. 
Adventures of Mr. Verdant eanees by C. Bede, er, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Ainsworth’s Spendthrift, 8vo. 5s. cl 
Anderson's Lavies of the Reformation, 2nd rip vs 12s, 6dcl. 
Anniversary (The), a Christmas Story, fop. 
Arnot's Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth, cr. ore: 63. 6d. cl. 
Art-Journal (The), 1856, royal 4to. 31s. 6d, cl. 
Ashburn, a Tale, by Aura, tep. Svo. Ss. cl. 
Bacquerel's and R dier's Pathological C hemistry, 
Barry's Notes.on the Gospel, 12mo. 2s, cl. 
Beutle y's Education as it is, ought to be, and might be, 3s. 6d. cl. 
Berger's Round the Fire, 16mo. 3s. cl. 

John’s British Classics: De Foe'’s Novels, Vol. VI. 3s. Gd. cl. 
Bohn's Standard Lib.: Foster's Critical Essays, Vol. 11. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Book and its Missions (The). Vol. 1. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 








by Spier, 12s. 





| Browne's Granny's Wonderful Chair, illust. l6mo. 3s. 6d. el. 


Buckler’s Churehes of Essex, described and illustrated, Svo. 21s, 
Burghley's Sir Edwin Gilderoy, a Ballad, fep. 3s. 6d, el. 

Burke's Pictionary of Landed Gentry, Part IT. royal 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Burke's Peerage and Baronetage for 1857, royal Svo. 38s. cl. 
Cambridge Essays, 1856, 8vo. 7s. 6d. swa. 

Clarke’s Watch-Tower Book, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 


| Clover Cottage ; or. I can't get in, fep, 8vo. 5s. cl. 
| Cole’s Lessons on Trees in Water Colours, Part L, 4to. 3s. swd. 
| Congregational Pulpit, Vol. II, er: 8vo, 4s. cl. 


Cornwall's Dramatic Scenes, and other Poema, illust. cr. Avo. 18s, 
Crabb’s Elements of German and English Conver: ution, 3s. 6d. 








| Craik’s English of Shakspere, illustrated. fep. 8vo. 7%. 6d. cl. 
Crowquill’s Graffel Swibendrinken, 4to. 2s. 6d cl 
Curling’s Edith Frankbeart, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 


Cyclopedia of Popular Songs, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl 

Dark Deeds: by Author of The Gaol Chaplain, fep. 8vo, 1s. 6d. bas. 
De Mora’s Narrative of his Impris nment, lZmo. 2s. cl. 

Dialogues on Divine Providence, fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. cl. 

Douglas's Passing Thoughts, 8vo. 8s. 67. ct 

Dowling's Poets and Statesmen, their Homes and Haunts, 14s. 
l*uplex's Matter, its Formeend Geverning Laws, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. c]. 
Early Dawn, by a Country Clergyman, super-royal L6mo. 2s, 6d, cl. 
8 Mother's Mistake, illust. er, Svo. 3s. 6d 
1. VL. er. 8vo. 49. cl. 





el. gilt. 





siatar V 





| Family Friend, Volume for 1856, 2s, 6d. el. 


Florence Templar, post 8vo, 10s. 6d, cl. 
Funny Books for Boys and Girls, 4ro. 6s. cl 
Gerstaecker’s Haunted House, fep, 8vo. 1s. bds 
or, the Battle whieh all must Fight, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Gleig’s School Series: Domestic Economy, 18ino. 1s. swe 
J. M. Kandall, fep. 8vo. Ls, 6d. cl. 
or 1856, &wo. 7s. bd, el 
Grant's Law relating to Bankers and Bauking, post 8vo. 18s. cl. 
Green's Developed Criticism on the New Testament, 8vo, 7s. 6d. cl. 
Gutch’s Literary and Scientitie Register and Almanack, 1857, 3s. 64. 
Harris's Lota and other Poems, fep. Sve. 4s, cl. 
Henrietta Maria's (Queen) Letters, by M. A. EF. Green, 10s. 6d. cl. 
Hinton, On God's Government of Man, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Hodgson's Prostate Glands, reyal 8+o. 6s, cl. 
Home and Col. Sec.’s Manual for Infant Schools and Nurseries, 2s. 6d. 
Hood's Pen and Pencil Pictures, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Hook's Allin the Wrong; or, Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 2s. 
Horton's Gethsemane, and other Poems, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Hubback's Agnes Milbourne, 2 vols fep. Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Huntington's Sermons for the Holy Seasons of the Church, 6s. cl. 
Humphrey's Ocean Gardens, i/last. aq. 6s. cl. gilt. 

Jeaffreson’s Isabel, the Young Wife and the Old Love, 31s. 6d. cl. 
Job, the Book of, illust. by Gilbert, royal Svo Fe el. gilt. 
Jolnson's omestic Management of Chil 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Jones's (W.) Memorials, by his Son, fep. Sve. 3a 6d. cl. 
Kavanagh's Myths traced through Language, 2 vols. 21s. cl. 
Kingston's Salt Water, feap, 8vo. 5s..cl. 
Lardner’s Museum, Vol. Xil. Is. 6d. bds, ; and 6th double vol. 3s. 6d. 
Law's * Christ in All": Leviticus, 12mo 3s. el. 
Leaning on her Beloved, a Memorial of M. E. C. fep. Svo, 2s. 6d, cl. 
Light from the East, Tales compried by G. Measom, 12mo., 3s, 6d. 
Lisie’s Long, Long Ago! fep. 4s, 6d cl 
Mackay's Under Green Leaves, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. ch 
Magazine for the Young, Vol. for 1856, 18imo. 2s. 6d. half-bd. 
Malcolm's (sir G.) Life and Correspondence, by Kaye, 2 vols. 368, 
Mark Noble; or, [he Broken Necklage, 12mo. Is. ci. 
Memoirs of Bethany, by Author of “ Morn and Night Watches,” feap. 

Rvo. 3s, 6d cl. 
Miller's Life and Adventures of a Dog, 12mo. 2s. Ed. cl. 
Ministering Children, illustrated, cr. 8vo. 10s. 62. cl 
Moncriff « Knzland and Kussia Natural Ailies, fep. Bvo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Monthly Packet Evening Readings, Vol. XII. fep. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Mr. Verdant Green's Adventures, Part IIL. cr. svo. is. swd. 
Neville’s Life and Exploits of Robin Hood, fep. Svo. ls. bds, 
= sees Fables, illustrated, cr. 8vo. = 

Notiees to Correspondents, 12mo. 2s, tid. c 
Old Monastery, by the Author of“ Clara, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s»bds, 























Orr's Circle of Sciences, Vol. TX.: Mechanical Philosophy, 5s. 6d. cl. 
Our School, by Oliver Oldfellow, cr. 8vo, 1s. swd. 

Oxford and Cambridge Ma e, 1856, tvo. 13s. cl. 

Parlour Library : Thomson's Widows and aca a ls. 6d. bds. 
Parlour Pastime for the Young, imp. l6mo. 3s. 6d. 
Pleasant Sundays, 2 vols. 18mo. 3s. each, cl. 
— from A hu Cc. M. K., aa oro. 5s. cl. 





‘oisoners a: Age. 2 vols, 12s, 6d. 
Pollok’s Course of Time, liswwaied Edition, 8q. 8vo. 21s. cl. gilt. 
Pretty Pleasing Picture Book, New Series, folio, 3s. 6d. bds, 

Railway Library: Hood's Tylney Hull, fep. 2s. bds. 

Rawson's Mensuration of Lines, Areas, &¢e., 12mo. 35. 6d. cl. 

Rise and Progress of Australia, Tasmania, and New Zeasand, L5s, 
Rosa Grey ; or, the Officer's Daughter, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Royal Kalendar and Court and City Register, 1857, 12mo. 5s. bd. 
8. Anselm’s Meditations and Prayers to the Holy Trinity, 5s. cl. 
Sidney Grey, by Author of * aa and Charlie,” fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Sisters of Soleure, er. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Sportsman's Friend in a Frost, by Hieover, 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Stowe’s Dred, er. 8vo. Is. 6d. bds. 

Sunday, the Rest of Labour, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Taylor On Poisoning by Strychnia, 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Westropp's Summer Experiences of Rome, &c., in 1854. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Willis’s Paul Fane; or, Parts of a life else untold, 7s. 6d. cl. 
Wilson's Boy's Book of his own Country, fep. 8vo. 2s, fid. cL 








Woop Carvine.—Mr. Perry, the wood carver, 
of Duke- street, whuse chaste delineation of “ Even- 
ing” we some time since stated had received the ap- 
proval and patronage of the Queen, has just produced 
another and equally pleasing specimen of his skill, in 
“Morning.” It represents a lark perched on a cow- 
slip plant, and in. the act of departing for its upward 
flight. The bird is full of expression and suggestive- 
ness, and the flower and leaves of the cowslip are 
most faithfully rendered. To a poetical imagination, 
a thorough devotion to and love of his art, Mr. Perry 
adds an intimate knowledge of nature. Combined, 
these enable him to produce out of tie apparently 
unmeaning wood a meaning and a beauty which are 
charming to the eye. 

Dr. De Joncu.—His Majesty the King of tlie 
Belgians has been graciously pleased to confer the 
dignity of a Knight of the Order of Leopold upon 
this gentleman, whose name is so favourably asso- 
ciated with his useful researches into the nature and 
properties of cod liver oil. It may be recollected that 
the same sovereign, and also his Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands, some time since awarded to Dr. De 
Jongh medals of merit, in approval of the services 
rendered by his scientific and practical investigations. 
—Medical Times and Gazette. 





A Sare Invasruenr.—How often do we read of the extra- 
ordinary prices that wines realise at private sules, more 
especially in this country. Now, knowing as we do, that if 
the disease in the grape should continue for a year or two 
longer in the northern provinces of Portugal, the good old 
Port Wines will become athing once known but passed away. 
How requisite it is, therefore, that the lover of Port Wine 
should prepare for the approaching dearth, and at once lay 
in astock. A good selection cannot fail of proving a capital 
investment. There are several large holders of stocks of 
Port Wines in London; but wine importers, like other 
merchants, must sell at the market prices. Those who wish 
for a pure and pre-eminently choice flavoured Alto-Douro 
Wine, quite an exceptional article in these times, we would 
strongly recommend to try the Stock of the Continental 
Wine Company, Birchin-lame, Cornhill, and we are much 
mistaken if they do not thank us for our advice, which is 
given after having tested the article ourselves.— Vide United 

Service Gazette, Dec. 6th, 1856. 
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MILLS'S LONDON-MADE PATENT 


LEVER and other WATCHES are-unequalled for their dura- 


bility, accuracy of performance, and low prices. Every wateh 
warranted, and kept in order free for twelve months. 
42a £8 d. 
Gold horizontal Watches, gold dials, eee oe 410 
Ditto ditto superior quality .. 660 1010 © 
Ditto Lever ditto, 10 holes jewelled » 610 0 1212 6 
Ditto best London make «1010 0 21 0 0 
Silver horizontal ditto, 4 hole: s jewelled «. « 250 310 0 
Ditto Lever ditto « »- 300 410 0 
Ditto ditto, very superior London made . 440 71 


0 
An unusually extensive stock of solid Gold Guard and Albert Chains, 
Diamond and other Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, &e., &c., all of the 
latest aud most approved Designs. A descriptive Pamphlet of Patterns 
and Prices sent free to any part of the world. Any of the above for- 
warded free, on receiving Post-office orders, payable to HENRY MILLS, 
171 and 188, Oxford-street, London. 


J V. BENSON’S WATCH, CLOCK, and 
CJe coded TTER MANUFACTORY, 33 and 34. Ludgate-hill, 
London. Established 1749.—J, W. BENSON, Manufacturer of GULD and 
SILVER WATCHES ofevery description, construction, and pattern, in- 
vites attention to his magnificent and unprecedented display of watches, 
which is admitted to be che largest and best selected stock in London. 
It consists of Chronometer, Duplex, Pateut, Detached Lever, Hori- 
zontal, and Vertical Movements, jewelled. &e., with ali the latest im- 
provements, mounted in superbly-finished engine-turned and en- 
graved Gold and Silver Cases. The designs engraved upon many of 
the cases are by eminent artists, and can only be obtained at this 
manufactory. If the important requisites, superiority of tinish, com- 
bined with aceuraey of performance, elegance, durability, and 
reasonableness of price, are wished for, the intending purchaser 
should visit this manufactory, or send for the ILLUSTRATED PAM+ 
PHLET, published by J W. BENSON (and sent poat free on appli- 
cation), which ecntains sketehes, prices, and directions as to what 
watch to buy, where to buy it, and how to use it. Several hundred 
letters have been received from persons whe have bought watches at 
this manufactory, bearing testimony to the correct perfurmances of the 
same. 





OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 

From the Morning Post, Oct. 30, 1856.—" Exhibits exquisite artistic 
feeling in ornamentation, and perfeetion of mechani«m in strueture. 
From the Morning Chrontele, Oct. 30.—* Excellence of design and per- 
feetion in workmanship.” From the Morning Advertiser, Nov. 1.— 
“ The h gh repute whieh Mr. Benson has obtained tor the qualities ot 
his manufacture stands second to none.” From the Morning Herald, 
Nov. 3.—" The high standing of Mr. Benson as a Loudon manufae- 
turer must secure for him a large amount of public patronage.” From 
the Globe, Nov. 3.—" All that can be desired, im finish, taste, and 
design. 

GOLD WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled, &e., aecurate 
time-keepers, 31. lbs. 41 15«,, 5L 158., to 152 158. each. Gold Lever 
Watches, jewelled and highly-finished movements, 6/. 6s., 84 8s., 108. 
10s., 124 l2s,, 14d 1ds., 161 lGs., to 40 guineas. 

SILVER WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jewelled, &c., exact 
| time-keepers, 2h. 28., 22 15s, 3h 15s, to SL Ss, each. Silver Lever 
Watches, highly finished, jewelled movements, 31 10s., 41. 10s., 5d 10s., 
71. 10s,, 8d. 108., 102..10s., to 20 guineas. 

A Two Years’ Warranty given with every Watch, and sent, carriage 
paid, to Seotland, Ireland, Wales, or any part of the kingdom, upon 
receipt of post-office or bankers’ order, made payable to J. W. BENSON, 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London. 

Merchants, Shippers; and Watch: Clabs supplied. Old Watches 
taken in Exchange. 
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HE AQUARIUM.— Living Marine and Fresh 
Water ANIMALS and PLANTS. a 4 Water Tanks, Glasses, 
Books of Instruction, and every req d, priced, and 
detailed list on 4 plication. 
_W.A ALFRED LLOYD. 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent’s-park. 


T)RAUGHTS round DOORS and WINDOWS 

effectually PREVENTED by GREENWOOD’S PATENT INDIA- 
RUBBER STOPS. § Self-acting Spring Stops for the botroms of doors. 
The most imperfect door can be made air-tight without rehanging, 
Carpenters sent to take ord: rs and fix them if required.—J. GREEN- 
WwooD. Carpenter, 10, Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 








OLT'S SIX-SHOT REVOLVERS — the 
favourite size for Officers, Army and Navy, weight 2Ib. 8oz., 
rifle-bored. Also, three sizes POCKET REVOLVERS, for Travellers 
and House Protection. Holsters, Belts, Pouches, Cartridges. A large 
stock realy for immediate delivery. Description and Price-lists fur- 
nished. Order of the Patentee and Manufacturer, SAMUEL COLT, 
14, Pall Mall. London.—Beware of counterfeits. 


HE HANDS in WINTER rendered delicately 
soft and white by using BOURNE and TAYLOR'S AMANDINE 
TABLET. This exquisite preparation protects the skin from the in- 
fluence of the wind, so keenly felt at this season of the year. Price 6d. ; 
and may be had of all Chemists in town or country. Be careful to ask 
for “Bourne and Taylor's Amandine Tablet.” Wholesale, 35, Castle- 
street, Holborn. Agents for Saunders’s Face Li ‘ow der. 


HITE and SOFT HANDS all through 

the Winter.—The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE COMPANY, 

76, New Bond-street, have prepared a new WINTER SKIN SOAP, 

which by its continued use will produce the softest of hands and 

whitest of ski>, even in the coldest weather and hardest water. It is 

agreeably perfumed and beautifully soft in use. Sold in bars 1s. per 

pound. Sole depét. The best and cheapest house in London for Wax, 

Sperm, Composite, and every kind of Candles, Soap, Oil, &c. Priced 
lists sent on application. 


HE CANROBERT CAPE, with Sleeves, 


impervious to mie. with free ventilation, maoently introduced by 
Mesers. POULSON and COMPANY, 
Merchant Tailurs, ot —_ T-STREET, price ONE GUINBA, 
Their improved Winter Slastic Trousers at the same Price: 
and H ALF ee ee 


The IMPERIAL, 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS.—*“ The ‘ Eureka’ 
is the most unique, and the only perfect fitting shirt made."— 
Observer. 

“Pord’s ‘ Earekas’ are the acme of perfection.'—Court Journal. 

In half-dozen boxes, ready for use, or made to order. Best quality, 
42s. ; second quality, 33s. —Caution: Ford’s Eureka Shirts are stamped, 
“38, Poultry, London,” without which none are genuine. Catalogues, 
with particulars, post-free. 

RICHARD Forp, 38, Poultry, London. 


DEGISTERED.—The OUDE WRAPPER, 
BENJAMIN, 


combining Coat, Cloak, and Sleeved Cape, by B. 
Merchant Tailor, 74. Regent-street, ready made or to order, in Autumn 
Waterproof Tweeds and Meltons, 25s.; Winter Tweeds, Meltons, Pilots, 
and Witneys, 32s.; Cloth and Beavers, 35s. to 42s. 

N.B.—A danidoratamn for boys and youths. 


NENTLEMEN in SEARCH of a TAILOR 


are directed to B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent- 








in great 
EW MORNING. BROCK, . TWO GU INEAS. 


street. 

The FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, made to order from Scotch, 
Heather, and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk. 

The PELISSIER SACS, 214, 25s., and 28s. 

The BENJAMIN, Clerical and Professional Over or Under-coat, 
from 39s. 

The ALBERT LONG FROCK or OVER-COAT, from 35s. to 55s 

The REVEKSIBLE WAISTCOATS, buttoning four different sides, 


f, 

The TWO GUINEA DRESS and FROCK COATS, the GUINEA 

DRESS TROUSERS, and the HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOATS. 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 
AUTION.—TO TRADESMEN, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public, by 
selling to the trade and others a spurious article, under the name of 
BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, 


that [am the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the 


said Article, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any per- 
son to represent themselves as coming from my Establishment for 
the purpose of selling the said Ink. This Caution is published by me 
to prevent further imposition upon the public, and serious injury to 
myself, 

E. R. BUND, Sole Executrix and Widow of the late Joun Bonn, 
28 Long-lane, Weat Smithfield, London. 

To avoid disappointment trom the substitution of counterfeits, be 
carefal to ask forthe gennine Bond's Permanent Marking Ink; and 
further to distinguish: it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at 
any time been prepared by him, the Inve entor and Proprietor: 


AMPS. | 


The People 8 “Light ! ! 
4 OXYDATE and COTTAGE LAMPS are unequalled for clean- | 


liness, economy, easy man»gement, and purity of light. The Oxydate 


Lamps give the light of SIX CANDLES for the COST of ONE! The ! 


Cottage Lamp burns eight hours fora penny! Oxydate Lamps from 
6s. 6d, Cottage Lumps, Is, 
“Mr. Nibbs has produced a valuable popular invention,” —The Critic. 


A 2s. 6d, Brass Cottage Lamp and Twelve Wicks free for forty-two 


nps. 
é lustrated price list of fifty designs for one stamp to pay postage, 
¥Q™ To be seen at the Royal Polytechnic, London, and Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham. 
The Trade and Shippers Supplied. 
J. 8. NIBBS, Manufacturer, Bakewell, Derbyshire. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS.—NIBBS’S SMOKE 


PREVENTERs, the best and cheapest invention for the cure of 
Smoky € himn: ys, have succeeded where all other tried remedies have 
failed. Sen: 
Chimneys and Ventilation,” 
venters. 

LACKS NICKEL 

and most perfect white metal ever invented, 

its silver-like appearance. 

Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet 

twelfth the price of Silver. 
of 10 postage stamps. 


Frames, Tea-Pots, &c., at one- 


Fiddle Strong Thread King’s 
Pattern. Fiddle, Pattern, Pattern. 
12s, & 15s, 19s, 28s. 30s, 
10s, & 13s. 16s, & Ss. 
Téa Spoons ............0 5s. & 6s. 8s. lls. 12s, 
SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED 
Is a conting of Pure Silver over Nickel. A combination of two 
Metals possessing such valuable properties renders it in appearance 
and wear « sual to Sterling Silver. 

F —— we ey 


Per dozen. 
Table Spoons and Fork 
Dessert ditto 


Thread. oe. 
£8 s. d. -d £844 

Table Forks, per dozen ... : 10 ° to 7 00 5 3 4 a 
Dessert ditto .. ° 0 O0to1ll0 0 260 
Table Spoons ° i 10 Ote2 00 2 316 0 
Dessert ditto 1 Otoll0 0 27 6 
Tea Spoons .., O12 0Uw018 0 156 #1116 
ears TABLE CUTLERY AND FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 

has been celebrated for nearly Pifty years for quality and cheapness. 

Balance Handled Ivory Table Knives, 14s., 18s., and 20s. per dozen. 
Deserts Ils., l4s., and ids, Gd. per doz, Carvers 4s, 6d, 5s. 6d., and 
6s; 6d. per pair. 

SLACK'S Catalogue, with 200 Drawings. and prices, may be had 
gratis or post-iree, of RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 356, Strand, 


on, 
Orders above 2i:, delivered.Carriage Free, 





| for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, 


NIBBS'S | 


a postage stamp for the inventor's ** Remarks on Smoky | 
with illustrations of his Smoke Pre- | 


SILVER is the hardest | 
and in use retains | 
Made into every Article for the Table, as | 


A sample Tea Spoon will be sent on receipt | 
| Entire freedom from nauseous flavour and after-taste ; 
Rapid curative effeets, and oneaeon economy, 


| Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” 


BASss'S EAST INDIA PALE ALE.—The 
OCTOBER BREWINGS of this celebrated Ale are now arriving 
in casks of eighteen gallons and upwards, Our stock of Ale in bottles 
is in good condition. Barclay’s Porter and Stouts. in bottle and cask, 
may also be had of BERRY, BROS. & Co., 
3, St. Ja es "-street, 





A” the Royal Laundry. The = are respectfully fa formed that 
thiy Starch is exclusively used in the Royal Laundry, and her Majesty's 
Laundress says, that although she has used Whenxten, Rice, and other 
Powder Starches, she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 
which is the Finest Starch she ever used.—WOTHERSPOON and Co, 
Glasgow and London. 


\ JARM BEDDING. — BATSON and Co.’s 
IMPERIAL COVERLETS are strongly recommended by the 
faculty as a cheap, light, and warm covering tor the bed, and as being 
especially adapted for children and invalids. Can be had orly at the 
Eider Down Gots Menetnowry, 39, Modses-« street, Kegent-street. 


B EDDING.—ECONO MY, -DURABILI ry, 
and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER'S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedsteads: 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &ec. 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved princ iples. 
Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
Quilts i in Silk and Cotton Cases.—J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacture Ts, 13, Oxford-street, London. 
O THE CLERGY AND OTHERS.— 
A Suit of Wot — Black Cloth, Dress or Frock Coat, 
Cassock, or other Ve «i 
Also, the MIL TON WRAPPER, | in all the new Clerical 
Mixtures, prices... ll. 13s. Od. and 
The Oxford mixed Doeskin Trousers eee ove so one 
The Striatus Cloth Vest eee ove ove ° ove 
The Cassock ditto ove eee eee 
Quality, fit, and workmanship guaranteed. 
Instructions for self-measurement and patterns sent post free. 
8. BATTAM, Tailor, &c., 160, Tottenham-court-road, four doors 
south of Shoolbred and Co, 


E > = 71) sar 
GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 
witha prudent use. has saved many a life; and yet we think 
the idea might be improved upon, and reduced to a more simple form 
Take some good compound, such as COCKLE 8 ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
and we find that the desired end may be obtained with scales and 
weights, or little mysterious compartments and enchanted bottles with 
erystal stoppers. Others might be used, but Cockle’s Pills, as tested by 
many thousands of persons, and found to answer their purpose so well, 
may be set down as the best.— Observer. 


1® KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM 
4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square.—Open, for Gentlemen 
only, from 10 till 10, containing upwards of 1000 Models and Prepa- 
rations, illustrating every part of — human frame in health and 
disease, the races of men, &c. delivered at 12, 2,4, and haif- 
past 7, Evening, by Dr. Sexton, Re GS S.; and at a quarter past 8 p.m. 
preci ely, by Dr. Kahn. Admission Is. 
OHN GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives 
the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from deeay, and 
imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath.—Sold by ali chemists and 
perfumers throughout the kingdom. Price ls. 6d. per pot.—Sole Ma- 
nufacturers and Patentees of the Trichosaron, the only perfect heir 
brush, letters patent granted Nov. 6, 1852.—12, Three King-court, 
Lombard-street, London. 


FOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and | PILLS 
the UNRIVALLED CURATIVES cf the AGE.—John Swift, 
of Deptford, in a letter to Professor Holloway, dated September 19, 
1856, states that his wife suffered nearly four years with an uleerated 
leg; she consulted the most eminent of the faculty without obtaining 
the slightest alleviation of pain; at last, advised to use Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills, the wounds were quickly healed. He concludes 
by expressing his heartfelt gratitude te one who had been the means, 
under * Divine providenee,” of restoring his wife to perfect health. 
Sold by all medicine vendors throughout the wor! t Professor 
Ho.ioway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden- 
lane, New York; by A. STAMPA, Constantinople; A. GUIDICY, 
Smyrna; and E. MUIR, Malta. 


pan “BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 


INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARL BY 


1a8 not only 





obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Far 
become of general use to every class of the community 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, netr 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 
» ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estime- 
tion as the purest faring of the oat, and as the best and most valuab le 
preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a! 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popn lar’ recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, »lternateiy with 
the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 
Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 
The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de 


| sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in 
“Its great merit is its extreme cheapness.”—Prae. Mechanic's Journal. | 


a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
that every packet is now completely enveloped im the purest Tin Foii, 
over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respectalle Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and Is.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s, 
and 1%, each. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 





| fow weeks, ¢ 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other | 


variety, secured the entire confidence and almost universal preference 
of the most eminent Medical Pra titioners as the most speedy and 


effectual remedy for 
(CONSUME TION, BRONCHITIS. ASTHMA, 

/ GOUT, R sesteory MATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES 
of the SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTiNG, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, and all SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS 

Its leading distinctive characteristics are 

Complete preservation of active and essential principles ; 
Invariable purity and uniform strength ; 


OPINION OF A. B. GR ANVIL LE, Esq., M.D., F.R.S 
« The Spas of England, 
Sudden Death,” ke. &e. 

“Dr. Granville has used Dr. De JonGn’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil extensively in his pra ‘tice, and has found it not only a acious, 
but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be prefers r 
respects to Oi's sold without the guarantee of such an ¢ 
JONGH Dr. GRANVILLE HAS FOUND THAT THIS PARTICULAR Kk 
PRODUCES THE DESIRED EFFECT IN A SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, 
AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE THE NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION 
TOO QFTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PALE 
NEWFOUNDLAND OILS. The Oil being moreover much more pala- 
table, Dr. Granville’s patients have themselves expressed a preferezce 
for Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 


Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; 


“On 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 


| 9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De JONGH’S sts amp and signature, 


WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, and 


; CO., sole British Consignees, 77, Strand, London ; and by many respect- 


able Chemists and Druggiste. 

*%* Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver Of! should be 
strenuously resisted, as they proceed from interested motives, aud wil! 
result in d intment to the purch ‘ 








PURE AND CHOICE TEA. 


Sold only in packets and tins of all sizes, each bearing the signatures 
of the Importers, without which none is genuine. 


HE EMPRESS of CHINA’S TEA, consist- 
ing of various sorts of really fine tea, well matored, and so ju- 

diciously —_ = great flavour and strength are most ha: 
combined. Eech pack et bears chemical and other certificates that it 
GENUINE and UNADULTERATED TEA.—MOORE and CO., Little 
lower-street, London, Sold by the following tea-dealers: Sharpe, ' Grace- 
church-street ; Pope and Co., Finsbury; Gowlland, Stockwell; Child, 
Norwood ; Sinkins, Sydenham; Busby, Peckham ; Steele and Co., 
Richmond ; Mayle, Twickenham ; Taylor, Staines; Harmsworth, Sur- 
biton-hill; Brook, Blackheath-hill; Bradbury and Sons, Brentford, 
Faling and Hanwell. Ilb. sample sent carriage free to any part of 
London, if 4s. in stamps are sent to Moore and Co Agents wanted 
(tea-dealers only) where none are appointe 


BeAr S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits whieh the seience of modern. 
chemistry has d upen d; for during the first twenty 
years of the present century to speak of a cure for the Gout was con- 
sidered a romance; but now, the efficacy and safety of this: medicine 
is so fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as one ot the most 
important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require neither attention nor confinement, and are cer- 
tain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part-—Sold by PROUP 
and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London; and all Medicine Vendors. 








a MPTON’S PILL ot IIEALTH. —Price 
Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

excellent family pill is a medicine of long-tried efficaey for 

ng the blood, so very essential for the foundation of good 
health, and correcting all disorders of the stomach and bowels, Two 
or three doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects, The 
stomach will speedily regain its strength; a healthy action of the liver, 
bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take = and renewed bealth wil 
be the quick result of taking this g to the 
accompanying each box. 

Fer FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all obstruc- 
tions, the distressing headache se very prevalent with the sex, depres- 
sion of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, 
and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the 
eomplexion.—Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, 220, Strand, London, 
and all vendors of medicine. 


RIZE MEDAL of the PARIS EXHIBITION, 
awarded to W. H. CHILD for his superior BRUSHES, Manufac- 
turer of the Patent Friction Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin oz 
the Head, thereby strengthening the Growth of the Hair and prevent- 
ing baldness. Likewise all description of Toilet Brushes in Ivory, 
fortoiseshell, India Rubber, and all kinds of Fancy Woods. Manu~ 
factory Wholesale, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, and Retail 
South: Galler; Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 


r we . , aw 
KF ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, — “ A 

SLIGHT COLD,” if its first symptoms are not arrested, toe 
often lays the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary Complaints, in- 
eluding Winter Cough, Asthma, und other constitutional derange- 
ments. The evil consequences of these disorders may be easily 
averted or subdued by keeping at band a supply of the above cele- 
brated Lozenges. which have now stood the test of public experience 
for upwards of half a century. The testimonials to their efficacy have 
been voluntarily given by the most eminent of the Faculty, as-well as 
by all classes of private individuals, Containing neither opiates nor 
any injurious anodyne, they may be safely taken by the youngest 
child or the most delicate female. — Prepared and sold in boxes, 
Is. I¢d.. and tims, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, Si. Paul’s-churebyard, London. Retail by 
all Druggists, &c. 


"prt oral AE Pa , , 
| UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 

WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated REMEDY is 
protected by three patents, of England, France, and Vienna; and from 
its great success in private practice is now made known as.a publie 
duty through the medium of the press. In every case of single or 
double rupture, in either sex, of any age, however bad or iong standing, 
it is equally applicable, effecting a cure in a few days, without imeon- 
venience, and will be hailed as a boon by all who have been tortured 
with trusses, Sent post free to any part of the worid, with instructions 
for use, onreceipt of 10s. 6d. by p:st-oftice order, or stamps, by CHARLES 
BARKER, M.D., 10, Brook-street, Holborn, London.—Any. infringe- 
ment of this triple patent will be proceeded against, and restrained by 
injunction of the Lord High Chaucellor, 


7 rom ro . aa . . 
KK? OW a HYSELF.—The secret art of dis- 

covering the trae CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from the 
peculiarities of their HANDWRITING has long been practised by 
MARKIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startiing deli- 
neations are both full and detailed, ditfering from anything hithert< 
attempted. All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or any friend 
in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen postage-stamps, to Miss 
Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, aud they will receive 
in a few days a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, 
talents, tastes. eetions, virtues, &c. of the writer, with many other 
things h > unsuspected.—- I am pleased with the accurate de- 
scription you he ive given of myself.”— Miss Jones. 


Arr DYE.—Exhibition Medal and Honour- 
able Mention was awarded to KB. F. LANGDALE, for his 
‘To our mind, these ay 
ctions of modern chemistry." —IJldustrated 








PREPARATIONS of the OXIDE of AMYL. 
the most extraordinary produ 
London News, J Sl. 
Post free, in ex i. and 6s, 6d. The money retarned if not 
i -Laboratory, 72, Hatton-s garden 
YOU 


D° WANT LUXURIANT HAITR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? — The most marvellous production of 
modern date is ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, which is 
guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c. in a 
id restore the hair in baldness from wha’ever cause, 
gthen it wl ren weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually cheek 
ts stages. For the nursery it is recommended by up- 
8, for promoting a fine healthy head of hair, 

ness in after yeurs. Sold by all Chemists and Per- 

or will be sent post-free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, 

», 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Uxtord-street, 

Carter writes, “*My head, which was bald, is now 
covered vy Mrs. Ww illiams. “I can show a fine head of 
hair from using Crint itriar.”” Mrs. Reeve, “My hair is gaining 
strength and thickne: ‘38. Serjt. Craven, “ Through using it 1 have am 
excellent me whe.” Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good 


pair of whiskers. | want two packets tor other customers." 


fumers, pr 

by Miss Coupe 

London. —Mrs. 
thr 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
war TE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen ’ be the most 
effective inve min the curative treatment of HEKN he use at 
a steel spr: o often hurtful in its effects, is here pan a soft 
bandage be worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power i upplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER 


| fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be deteeted, and 


| may be worn during sleep. 


A descriptive cireular may be had, 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the cirem 
ferenee of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent tothe Manu- 
facturer, Mr, WHITE, 228, Piecadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, I6s., 21s.. 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Vs, 
Price of a. Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428.. and 52s. 6d. Postage, ls. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 


Piccadilly. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
&e.—The material of whieh these are made is reeommended by 
the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best Invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VAKICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &e. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and is drawn i like an ordinary stoeking. Price from 7%: 6d. to ifs 
each: post 
JOHN WittT “E, Manufaeturer, 223, PICCADILLY, LONDON 
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Almanacs for 1857. 
Moore's ALMANAC for 1857. Price 6d. 


Containing, besides the usnal Calendar, a full account of the 
neo wd and other Astronomical Phenomena of the Year; the Stamp 
; a Popular Chronicle of the War with Russia to its conclusion ; 
and much other useful information. 
London: Published for the Compary of Stationers, | JOSEPH 
Gr eae at their — Ludgate-street; and may be had of all 
and § 


THE “ENGLISHMAN? S and FAMILY 
ALMANACK for 1857. Price 1s, Containing, amongst much 
other useful information, a List of the Public Offices; a Chronicle of 
Remarkable Eveuts; Post-office Regulations; Assessed Taxes and 
Stamp Duties ; as well as # Summary of the principal Acts of Par- 
liament passed during the last Session; a Table of the Quarter 
Sessions, and Names and Addresses of Clerks of the Peace for all 
the Counties of England and Wales. 
London: Pablished for the Company of Stationers by JOSEPH 
GREENHILL, at their Hail, Ludgate-street; and may be had of all 


Booksellers and 8t Stationers. — 
G OLDSMITH’S POCKET ~~ ALMANACK 
Now ready. 


for 1857, Price 6d. sewed. 
With eighty pages of letter-press, containing more useful and valu- 
able matter for occasional reference than cau be found in any other 
publication of the same size and price. 
Published for the Company of Stationers by JOSEPH GREENHIDL, at 
their Hall, London. 
And may be bad of all Booksellers and Stationers— 




















In roan tack, gilt edges, nngaashes ~- * 
Morocco tuck ... as . 3s. 
Morocco, silver lock .. - ds. 


__ Andi in a variety of othe r bindings suitable ‘for pres¢ nts. 
WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


‘ T ‘HE STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S SHEET 
ALMANAC for 1857, price 2s., will be embellished with a 
beautiful view of WELLINGTON COLLEGE, from a drawing by 
PHILLIPS, on a large Royal Sheet, adapted for the Counting-house or 
Library. 
Published by the STATIONERS’ ComP. a, 
street; and may be had of all booksell 
*,* Proof Impressions of the Pilate nap be had at 3s. each. © 


‘HE CLERICAL SHEET ALMANAC, for 
1857, is now ready, price 8d.. or post free for 8 penny stamps. 
It is beautifully printed, and is prepared especially for the use of 
Churchmen. 
Office : t, Strand. 


HE SPORTSMAN’S = ILLUSTRATED 
ALMANACK and RURAL CALENDAR for 1857, in INuminated 
Cover, is Edited by CHRISTUPHER IDLE, Esq., Author of “ Hints 
on Shooting and Fishing,’ &c.; contains 12 large quarte Engravings 
frem Designs by ANSVELL, HARKISON WEIR, HERRING, and 
other Artists. Price Is, or for 13 stamps, post free, from the Office, 

2 to 5, Essex- oa — 

st for 7 stamp: 


rice 
if IMMELS. PERE U M ED ALMANAC for 
1857 imparts a delightful scent to pocket-books, card--cases, 
desks, &c., and forms an elegunt present to friends at home or abroad. 
Seld by all Booksellers, Perfumers, and Chemists. 
B. RNUMBL, B, Gerrard-street, Soho. 


at their Hall, Ludgate- 





29, Essex-street, Strand. 











ly published, the People’s Edition of 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND. By JOHN 
LINGARD, D.D. Handsomely printed in 10 vols. crown 8vo. 
embellix<hed with many I!la-trations, including a Portrait and Biogra- 
phical Memoir of the Historian. Price 3s. 6d, each, cloth lettered. 
London: C. DOLMAN, 61, New Bond-street, 
~—~Just published, in small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth lettered, — 
HE ROMAN CAT "ACOMBS; or, some 
Account of the Burial Places of the Early Christians in Rome; 
with Plans and various Iustrations. By the Rev. J. SPE NCER 
NORTHCOTE, Containing a description of their Origin, History, 
Paintings, and Inscriptions. 
London: C. DoLMAN, 61, New Bond-street, — — 
~~ “Phis day is published, in crown 8vo. pi clot 
OTTHOLD’S EMBLEMS; os “INV SIBLE 
THINGS understood by THINGS that are MADE. By CHRIS- 
TIAN SCRIVER, Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. Translated from the 
twenty- _ th German Edition, by the Kev. ROBERT MENZIES 
HODD 
‘ Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, an‘ God in everything ” 
_ Edinbargh: T. and T. CLARK, London: HAMILTON and Co. 


OOLE’S IMPROV ED FAMILY ACCOUNT- 
BOOK for the Year 1857: containing a complete Cellar-book 
and Laundress's Weekly Washing Account, with an Almanack, and 
Memorandums for keeping an exact account of engagements, and of the 
various sums expended throughout the year. 3s. sewed ; 4s. half-bound. 
R. and A, SUTTABY, Stativners’-hall-court; PHELPS and Son, 
Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers and i 


E UCHARISTICA i Stationers, 





Meditations and Prayers 
on the Most Holy Euc' haris st, from Old English Divines. With 
an mn gag by the BISHOP of OXFORD. 2s. 6d. cloth ; 5s. bound 
in m 
HORE SACR&: Pravers and Meditations for 
Private Use, from the ew of the Divines of the Anglican Church, 
With an Introduction by the Rev. JOHN CHANDLER, 4.A., Vicar of 
Witley. 22, 6d. cloth ; 5s. bound In morocco. 
*,* The above are also kept in a variety of handsome bindings. 
__London : : KR. and A, SUTTABY. Oxtord : J. H. PARKER. 


Che Rest 3 Family Bible. 
OBBIN’S DOMESTIC BIBLE. New 


Edition. The Holy Bible. with upwards of 700 tg 2 
Maps Notes. Reflections, 140.000 Keferences, Questions for Family Use, 
&c. In 1 vol. 4to. cloth, 30s.; calf 3tis.; morocco, 425. A specimen 


page posied to any address for ove stamp. 
eee: PARTRIDGE and Co., Patcrnoster-row; and all booksellers, 


The English Bible. 
NEW EDITION of the AUTHORISED 


VERSION in Paragraphs: exhibiting the variations of the ancient 
MSS. and VSS.; with morginal references and critical and explanatory 
notes. Small 4to. Parts I. to VII1.—Genesis to Chronicles. 
Also, 
THE FOUR GOSPELS complete, with Indexes. 
1 vol. small 4to. 6s. 
Wi LLIAM ALLAN, 13, Paternoster-row. — 


~— Braper- -book and: Homily Society. 
HRISTMAS-DAY: the Homily, “Of the 


Nativity of Our Blessed Lord and Saviour;” a Tract. Price 5s, 





100. 
Pie is suggested that the clergy should circulate copies of this Homily 
amongst their people, with a view of referring to it publicly on 
Christmas-day. 
Sold, together with other anthorised works, at the Society's Depdt, 
—— > Salisbury-square, London. 


lew days will be published, 


AHE BIBLE. and LORD SHAFTESBURY: 

an Examination of the Positions of his Lordship respecting 
the Holy Scriptures, delivered at a Pablic Meeting of the Bible Society 
at Oxford, on Wednesday, November 27, 1856, in a Letter to John D. 
Macbride, Esq.. D.C L., Principal of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. By the Rev. 
HENRY BURGESS, LL.1)., hb ., Curate of Clifton Reynes; Editor of 
* “The Journal of Sacred Literwture” and of “ The Clerical Journal;” 
and — of the Koyal Society « of Literature. 

Oxford and : JomN HENRY and JAMES PARKER. 








13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS FOR PRESENTS. 


+ 


PEN and PENCIL, PICTURES. 
By THOMAS HOOD, 1 vol. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 10s. 6d. bound. 

‘* Few will have seen this book announced withont having 

a wish to welcome it. By his poetry and his prose, Thomus 

Hood the Second distinetly announces himself to be his 

father’s son. His music has a note here and there from tie 

old household lullabies to which his cradle was rocked. 

Some of his thoughts have the true family cast. There has 

been no ungrateful, nor affected, nor unavailing effort to 

divest himselt of, or to disavow, his inheritance. But his song 
is not wholly the song of a mocking bird; his sentiment 
can flow in channelsof his own; and his speculations and his 
stories have a touch, taste, and flavour which indicate that 

Thomas Hood's father’s son may ripen and rise into one of 

those original and individual authors who brighten the 

times in which they write, and gladden the hearts of those 
among whom their lot is cast."—Atheneum. 


ART and NATURE at HOME 


and ABROAD. By G. W. THORNBURY, Esq. 2 vols. 
21s. bound. 


LIFE OF MARGUERITE 
D'ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE, SISTER OF 
FRANCIS L By Miss FREER. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
with fine Portraits by Hears. 21s. bound. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoverivs in South-Western Africa. By CHARLES 
JOHN ANDERSSON. Royal 8vo. With upwards of 
50 Illustrations and Map. Second Edition. 30s. bound. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edition, 
with Portraits of every Queen. In 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


PEPYS’S DIARY and CORRES- 
PONDENCE. Cheap Standard Edition, with all the recent 
Notes and Emendations, 4 yols. 6s. each, bound. 


EVELYN’S DIARY and COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cheap Edition. 4 vols. post 8vo. 6s. 
each, bound, with Portraits. 


MADAME D’ARBLAY'S DIARY 


and LETTERS, Cheap Edition. 7 vols. with Portraits, 
3s. each, bound, 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND. By Mrs, EVERETT GREEN. 6 vols. with 
Portraits. 10s. 6d each, bound. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 
15 IMustrations. 6s. bound. 


THE ROMANCE of the ARIS- 


TOCRACY; or Anecdotical Records of Distinguished 
Families. By Sir BERNARD BURKE. New and Revised 
Edition. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY. 


By the Rev. fF. METCALFE, M.A. 2 vols. Illustrations. 
21s. 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB. 


By LEIGH HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. 


3y G. T. LUWTH, Esq. 2 vols. Illustrations, 21s. 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Do- 


mestic Annals of the Aristocracy. By Sir BERNARD 


BURKE. 2 vols. 2!s. 
LILLIESLEAF: the Concluding 
Passages in the Life of Mrs. MarnGareT MalIrLanp, 


Cheaper Edition. ! vol. 6s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A LIFE’S LESSONS. By Mrs. 


GORE. 3 vols. 
“Of*A Life's Lessons,’ the new novel by Mrs. Gore, we 


can report most favourably, and without drawback on our 
praise "— Examiner. 

“This is the very book for a country-house, when Mayfair 
and Belgravia are out of town. The interest never flags.”— 


Lit. Gazette. 
ROSA GREY. By the Author of 
“Anne Dysart.” 3 vols, 
“One of the most charming books of the season, and 
worthy of the Autior’s former works,"—John Bull. 


ISABEL: The Young Wife and the 


Old Love. By J.C. JEAFFRESON, Author of “Crewe 


Rise,” &c. 3 vols. 
EDGAR BARDON. By W. 
KNIGHTON, M.A. 3 vols. . 
OUT THE WORLD. By 

HENRY OWGAN, LL.D. 3 vols, 
MR. ARLE. 2 vols. 


“A work of very high order.—John Bull, 
y 


ARTHUR BRANDON. 2 vols. 


“Arthur Brandon abounds in free vigorous sketches, 





which the reader will feel to be charming.” —Athenaum, 


[Dec. 15. 1856. 
%. Washbourne & Co.'s 


PUBLICATIONS. 
FretTy THOUSAND BIBLES, PRAYER- 


BOOKS, and CHURCH SERVICES. Juvenile Buoks, Ilustrated 
Works, Histories, Voyages, Trave's, Biography, Poetry. &c.. in elegant 
bindings, at greatly reduced pricws, adapied for PRE-ENTS and 
SCHOOL PRIZES, the largest stock iv the kingdom, including all the 
New Books of the season, at FIELIYS Great 'tible Warchouse and 
Javenile Library, 65, Regent's Quadrant. corner of Air-street, 

Catalozues free. Schouls sunp'ied, 











FoR CHRISTMAS AND SCHOOL 
PRESENTS, 
ORACLES OF THE POETS. 18mo. gilt, 3s. 


DODD'S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPERE. 33. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF TIE LAW OF KIND- 
NESS; with a Memoir of Mrs. Frv, and a New Chapter on Almsgiving. 
2s. 6d. ‘cloth ; 3s. 6d. gilt; 7s. morocco 
Wasnnourne and Co., Publishers, Ivy-line. 





PROGRESSIVE WORKS, 1N my yes i: re, Then, cUTs, 
For teaching Children from 3 


VERY LITTLE TALES for VERY ‘LITTLE 
CHILDREN. Two Series, Is. Bd. each. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS, Two Series. 1s. 6d. 


WASHBOURNE t and Co, Publishers, Ivy-lane. 


(COMPLETE L LESRARY EDITIONS. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of ‘DR. JOHNSON. 7s. 

SPECTATOR; with Portraits and Lives. 9s. 

SPENSER’S WORKS and LIFE. 9s. 

MASSINGER’S WORKS. By GIFFORD. 9s. 
Parner al NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 

nustrated 7s. 

PICTORIAL BOOK of ANCIENT BALLAD 
POETRY. 14s. 

WASHBOURNE | and Co... Publishers, Tvy-lane. 





FAV OURITE EDITIONS IN OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE. &e. &e. 
JEORGE HERBERT : his Poems, Country 
Parson, and Life. Roy al32mo. antique cloth, 3s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 
THE TEMPLE: Sacred Poems, &c. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. ; morocco or calf, 6s, 
__Nore—WASHBOURNE'S EDITIONS. 


‘Now re-issned by H. WASHBOURNE and Co. 

An enlarged edition (the Eighth), with ‘000 Plates. 2 vols. 21s. 
Book of FAMILY CRESTS, &c, with 

upwards of 4000 Engravings, illustrative of the Crests of nearly 

every Family. 

In proof of its correctness in the main, it is used as a book of refe- 
rence in the Heralds’ College. 
Fifteenth Edition, and 8th vear of its publication, 


CLARK'S INTRODUCTION to HERALDRY. 
Upwards of 1000 Plates, including the arms of numerous Families, 
sm. 8vo. 7s. 6d, ; correctly coloured, 18s. ; or 10s. 6d. on paper prepared 
for Learners, 

“TI do not think I can offer better information than will be found in 
Clark's Introduction to Heraldry."—Basil Montagu. 








NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBR‘ RIES, 
POISONERS and PROPAGANDISTS; or, a 
Age: a Tale. In 2 vois. price 12s. 6d. 

London: CHARLES WESTERTON, 20, St. George's-place. Hvde-park- 
— M‘GLASHAN and GILL, Dublin: OLIVER and Boyp, Edin- 

burg! 


IMPLES POEMES: Traduits de l’Anglais de 
Mrs. A. H. POTTS, de cematette, pat fe CHEVALIER DE CHA- 
TELAIN, prix 1s. 6d. bound, 
EVANGELINE: Podime, traduit de LONGFEL- 
LOW, par le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, prix ls. 6d. 
ROLANDI, 20, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


IRISH INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, 
(THE BONMAHON PRINTING SCHOOL, 
County of Waterford, was established Oct. 1851, by the Rev. 
D. A. DOUDNEY, Curate of the Parish. 

Since its establishment it has printed and issued, to the universal 
satisfaction of the subscribers, Dr. Gill's voluminous Commentary on 
the Scriptures, comprising six royal 8vo, volumes, for 32, 10s,, and con- 
taining 47,000,000 letters, which were ** composed,” or put together, 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic youths of these schools, Upw: 
of 2200 sets of the Commentary have been issued. 

The Rev. BENJAMIN KEACH'’S invaluable works on the META- 
PHORS and PARABLES have also been republished in uniform size, 

rice 12s. 6d. each. 

n order to circulate Writings of the Giants in Divinity of former days, 
“a to further the object of Scriptural and Industrial Education in 
saeebae is now proposed to republish in Half-guinea Volumes to 

a Tm 


HE very scarce and entire Works of DR. 
THOMAS GOODWIN, which, provided sufficient subscribers 
are obtained, will be printed in Six Koyal &vo. Half-guinea Volumes 
new Long Primer, uniform in size with Dr. Gill's Commentary. 
Also, uniform in Three Half-guinea Volumes, that admirable 


and extremely starce Work. 
THE Rev. JOSEPH CARYL’S EXPOSITION 
of the BOOK of JOB. 

As the republication of these invaluable Works depends upon a suff- 
cient number of copies being subscribed for to meet the outlay, the 
names of subscribers are earnestly solicited. 

Specimen pages of the propos d works, with particulars of publica- 
tion, as well as a Pictorial Outline of the Rise and rrogress of the Bon- 
mahon Schools, may upon ot a stamp to the 
Rev. D. A. DOUDNEY, Bonmahon, County of Waterford. 

On the Ist of every month, 


THE GOSPEL MAGAZINE and 
PROTESTANT BEACON is issued from the above 8hools. It 
was established in 1766. 1t contains monthly 64 paces demy 8vo., and 
is forwarded (post free) to every subscriber througtiout the ingdom at 
18 Shillings a year. A new Series commences on the Ist of January 


LD JONATHAN;” or, the PARISH- 
HELPER, for the streets ant lanes of the city, “to bring in 
he poor, and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind "—being an 
d Penny Broadsh is also (printed at the above Schools, 

ron issued on the 15th ofevery month. 

*.* Persons orweee 5 Beh t Shillings as above will be supplied 
Monthly with the G AGAZINE and two copies of “OLD 
JONATHAN,” post ny “ a year. 

Now ready, « beautifully-illustrated Prize Book for Boys will be issued 

(post free, for 2s. 6d. from the above Schools), entitled 


TRY; by “OLD JONATHAN.” 
Also, price 4s. 6d. 
THE LETTERS of the REV. SAMUEL 


RUTHERFOORD, according to the origina! edition, which has 

been long out of print. 
London Agent, W. H. COLLINGRIDGE, City Press, Long-lane. Glas- 
w: G. beng Buchanan-street, Edinburgh: OGLE and MURRAY, 
i mn Dien . MENZIES, and "Messrs. JVHNSTON and HUNTER, 
Al : G. and R. Kuve. Dublin: G. HERBERT, 




















LonpDoN: nie by JOHN CROCKFORD, of 16, Ookieranaes Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printin, 
lew Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Blooms- 
een ers. ae Essex-street, 
ber 15, 1856, 


pron t in the City T, on Monday, 
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A SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF LITERATURE, 


ART, 


MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, IN 1856. 


SUMMARY OF LITERATURE. 


Tat profound German observer who set it down 
in his note-book that the Commons of England 
are large-headed men, could have little need to 
marvel at the fact, if he only knew how much 
the persons whom those Commons represent are 
expected to put into theirs. “O that I could but 
live long enough to understand all this wisdom!” 
was the ejaculation of an ancient philosopher on 
being conducted into the sacred precincts of the 
Alexandrian Library, which contained the col- 
lected literature of many centuries, What would 
have been his exclamation if he were to be con- 
ducted into the library of the British Museum, 
with its fifteeen miles of closely- packed volumes? 
What would he say if he were to be shown the 
enormous mass of strange and curious which 
each revolving year brings before our review. 
Our list of “new books,” published during the 
year 1856 contains the names of —how many 
think ye? Some two or three hundreds perhaps, 
you hazard, guessing boldly. By no means ; 
it contains the names of two thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty odd distinct works. And this total 
cannot be said to comprehend all the volumes 
which are printed in these islands for the in- 
struction of the human mind. It is true 
that this list includes many reprints, odds and 
ends, disjecta membra of literature, shreds and 
patches scarcely to be termed books, mere 
booklings, rags from poetical coats, and shreds 


torn from the tragic garb of literature—not | 
seldom, too, little rosy fragments of scented | 
paper that have been scattered by the hand of | ; 
beauty, like the fragments of a letter torn in | In order to give our compte rendu something like 


anger ; pamphlets, too, of mercantile aspect, | - 
| some degree, the principle of subdivision usually 


white and plethoric—of parliamentary guise, 
blue and uninteresting—of scientific air, yellow 
and heavy. Serials, too, it contains, and maga- 
zines and such like; but even when all this mat- 
ter has been passed through our critical screen, 
and the small coal has fallen on the one side, and 


the “nobbly bits” on the other, the latter would | 


make up no mean array before the eyes of that 
man who should determine to spend a rainy day 
in familiarising himself with the literature of the 
Year of Grace 1856. If anybody supposes that 
this description is fanciful, let him imagine him- 
self, just for one moment, seated in his arm-chair 
with all the literature of 1856 spread before bim 
like blushing beauties for choice. Let him pic- 
ture to himself, if he can, the sore perplexity in 
which he would find himself. Volumes of all 
sorts and sizes, various in form, in colour, in 
subject, and in style, lie before him, and he may 
choose where he will. Shall he dip in the 
fashionable novel or luxuriate in the gossiping 
miscellany? Does grave science woo him, or 
cold history, or warm and blushing poesy ? What 
shall guide his choice? He has two thousand three 
hundred and odd books to choose among ! 

What a whirligig, go-ahead age it is we live in! 
Half a century ago books came by hundreds 
where now they spring up mushroom-like by 
thousands. Men read and inwardly digested 
their intellectual pabulum in those days. When 
@ man read a book, he read it, and skimmed it 
not; it was an event to him, and to his dying day 
he never forgot the contents of that book. There 
was no buying you a book to read in the train 
while the steam-horse whisked you from London 


| to Edinburgh. When the few circulating libra- 
| Ties which were scattered through the country 
ordered a new book, the secretary considerately 
allowed a fortnight for the perusal of a volume 
for which now the same official would scarcely 
allow acouple of days. Steam-engines have acce- 
lerated the rate at which everything proceeds. By 
steam you can go to America ina week; by steam 
the Times prints fifteen thousand copies in an hour. 
With railways came railway-stations, and with 
railway-stations bookstalls; and the bookstalls 
begat the shilling books; and the shilling books 
begat publishers, the like of which was never 
heard of before—publishers who take the wind 
out of the sails of the solemn old jog-trot houses, 
reposing on the traditions of Scott, Byron, and 
the like—publishers who carry on their business 
in a large-handed, expeditious, liberal manner, 


printing their books by the tens of thousands, | 


| seeking the shillings of the millions rather than 
| the guineas of the few, and reckoning with their 
authors at something under a year and a half 
| after publication, which is the old plan of doing 
business. These are the publishers for this capi- 
| tal railroad age. 


high time that we addressed ourselves to the 
matter in hand; which is to give some clear and 
intelligible account of the literary results of the 


year 1856. 





THE LITERATURE OF 1856. 


an appearance of order, we must carry out, in 


| adopted in Tue Critic, by dividing the books 
| of which we are about to make special mention | 
| into distinct classes, according to their subjects— 
History, Biography, Science, Travels, Fiction 
| Poetry, and so on. 
And first and foremost, both by right of im- 
| portance and of probable durability, come the con- 
| tributions to our historical collections. Most true 
| it is that, in spite of all the rumours in that re- 
gard that the fifth volume of Macaulay was in 
| the press, no page from him has appeared this | 
| year ; but there is a goodly list to show, for all 
| that. We have the twelfth volume of Grote’s 
“History of Greece” (Murray); and the fourth 
and fifth volumes of Merivale’s “History of the 
Romans” (Longmans). Then come Mr. Motley’s 
valuable history of “The Rise of the Dutch Re- | 
public” (Chapman) ; Mr. Cayley’s “European 
Revolutions of 1848” (Smith, Elder, and Co.) ; 
the ‘“ Memoirs of the Court of England during the 
Regency,” by his Grace the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, K.G. (Hurst and Blackett); Mr. 
Froude’s “History of England ”(Parker and 
Son); and Mr. Chapman’s “History of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus” (Longmans). Mr. George | 
Thornbury’s “Shakspere’s England, must be 
decidedly ranked as historical in its charac | 
ter. “The Eighteenth Century,” by Alex- 
ander Andrews (Chapman and Hail), is a useful 
and agreeable work; though rather suggestive | 


than positive in its character ; and of a very 








the future writers of history have also appeared— 
such as Mrs. Everett Green's collection of the 
“Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria” (Bentley) ; 
and Mr. Bruce’s collection of “Letters of King 


| Charles the First to Queen Henrietta Maria” 


(printed for the Camden Society). As valuable 
contributions to Church and Biblical history, we 
may note the three volumes of Dr. Milman’s 
“ History of Latin Christianity” (Murray); the 
“Later Biblical Researches in Palestine,” by 
Messrs. E. Robinson, Eli Smith, and others (Mur- 
ray); and the “ Hours with the Mystics,” by Mr. 
Vaughan (Parker and Son). Upon these works 
few remarks are called for. The histories of 
Grote and Merivale have already achieved an 
European reputation. The “Memoirs of the 
Regency,” by the Duke of Buckingham, will be 
a valuable work to future historians, being founded 
upon documents private in their nature, and 
which, but for the present condition of the 
family, would probably have never been published. 
Mr. Froude, having already attracted a great deal 
of curiosity by the singularity of his theological 


| views, has necessarily excited the apprehension 
- | of alarmists about the correctness and orthodoxy 

But our subject is running away with us—or, | 
rather, it is running away from us—and it is | 


ofhis views. The fact, however, is that his work 
is popular, and that it is read with interest, as 
the production of a vigorous, ifa mistaken man. 

The biographical literature of the past year is 


extensive, rich, and interesting. This, indeed, 


| may be called the age of summaries and biogra- 


phies. In the list before us we find them of 
every sort, from the dry and tedious collection of 
crude facts to the smart and fanciful volume 


| which partakes almost of the nature of the his- 


torical novel. That our list may not emulate 
the former description of book, we shall not 
weary our readers with the titles at length of 
those which we have noted as the most worthy 
of examination, but shall simply give the names 
of the persons treated of in the books, and those 
of the publishers in parenthesis: Beaumarchais 
(Addey); Samuel Rogers (Moxon); Mrs. Fry 
(Piper); Mrs. Fitzherbert (Bentley); Southey 
(Longmans); Thomas Raikes (Longmans); Jeanne 
d'Albret (Hurst and Blackett); Audubon (Long- 
mans); Moore (Longmans); Sir R. Peel (Mur- 
ray); Montgomery (Longmans); Lord Cockburn 
(Black); Gainsborough (Longmans); Alfieri 
(Chapman and Hall); Frederick Perthes (Con- 
stable); Cornelius Agrippa (Chapman and Hall); 


| Catherine de Medici (Chapman and Hall); Sir 
| John Malcolm (Smith and Elder); and James 


Boswell (Bentley). Upon some of these a few 


| observations may be offered. “The Life of Beau- 


similar description is “The Social History of the | bickering, 
People of the Southern Counties,” by G. Roberts | book of books, pleasant and full of matter. Of 
(Longmans). Some collections of great value to | Lord John Russell’s biographical services to 


marchais,” by Louis de Lomenie, is one of the 
best written books of the year; full of matter; 
graphically written ; and exceedingly well trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Edwards. The Hon. 
C, Langdale’s “ Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert ” is 
an unsatisfactory book, clearing up nothing, and 
making the characters both of the lady and her 
royal paramour stiil blacker than they were 
before. Mr. Dyce’s gossiping book about Sam 


| Rogers has done a world of mischief; inasmuch 


as, by perpetuating the ill-natured speeches of the 
Hermit of Park-lane, it7has revived old animosi- 
ties, and given rise to much contradiction and 
“Thomas Raikes’s Journal” is a 
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Thomas Moore nothing can be said that has not 
been already said fifty times over: it is crude, 
careless, and deplorably weak, and gives full 
warrant to those who fail to see a royal eagle in 
the Irish warbler, when they say that if the sub- 
ject be small the biographer is certainly smaller. 
The “ Life of Perthes” is a work which will be 
perused with intense interest by all who sympa- 
thise with the religious movement in Germany 
during the last half century. The Boswell Let- 
ters have given rise to some controversy which is 
not yet settled, as to the authenticity of these 
documents. Our opinion upon this point will 
hereafter be stated at greater length, and for the 
present we must content ourselves with stating 
that, in our belief, these letters contain the 
strongest possible evidence of authenticity. The 
late Mr. Bogue published also a useful work of 
reference: “ Men of the Time.” This is a sort of 
Biographie Universelle of living men, arranged 
upon a plan capable of unlimited extension. At 
present it wears a somewhat inchoate form, and 
contains many inaccuracies, which a new edition 
will doubtless remedy. 

Englishmen are proverbially a curious and 
inquiring race, and it is no wonder that the books 
of travel which they produce in the course of 
their peregrinations are as numerous as they are. 
No corner of the globe is sacred from English- 
men,—or Englishwomen, for that matter,—and 
no one appears to think that he has achieved the 
journey en régle without returning incontinently 
to write a book. The lady travellers are quite 
as fond of writing as the men. The very first 
book on our list, ‘‘ The Englishman in America” 
(Murray), is the production of a lady; shortly 
afterwards came “ Letters from the United States, 
Cuba and Canada,” by the Hon. Amelia Murray, 
ex-Maid-of-Honour to the Queen, a lady who 
visited the United States for the double purpose 
of studying politics and natural history. ‘The 
tone of this book, and the pro-slavery opinions 
broached in it, created some scandal at the time, 
and it was even said that her Majesty interfered 
to expostulate with her ex-Maid-of-Honour upon 
doctrines so repugnant to the sensibilities of a 
free people. ‘The Messrs. Longmans are the 
publishers who furnish us with the greatest 
amount of literature of this sort, and their books 
are of the best. Among their productions we 
note the concluding volume of Burton’s “ Pil- 
grimage to El Medinah and Meccah;” “ First 
Footsteps in the East,” by the same adventurous 
writer; “ Brazil Viewed through a Naval Glass,” 
by Mr. G. E. Wilberforce; “Narrative of the 
Niger,” by T. J. Hutchinson; and “ Where there’s 
a Will there’s a Way,” by Messrs. Hudson and 
Kennedy (a modest and valuable little volume, 
in which the Mont Blanc mystery was thoroughly 
ventilated and cleared up). To Mr. Murray also 
the reading public is indebted for some valuable 
books of travel; notably “Sinai and Palestine,” 
by the Rev. A. P. Stanley; Lady Sheil’s 
“ Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia;” Mr. 
Hamilton’s “Wanderings in North Africa ;” 
Ferrier’s “ Caravan Wanderings in Persia;” and 
the “ Narrative of an Exploring Voyage up the 
Niger,” prepared by Dr. Baillie under the sanc- 
tion of the Government. To Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall we owe Mr. Bayle St. John’s “ Sub- 
Alpine Kingdom ;” Mr. W. White’s “On Foot 
through the Tyrol;” Mr. Weld’s “ Vacation in 
Brittany;” and Mr. Markham’s “Cuzco and 
Lima;”’ — whilst Messrs. Hurst and Blackett 
affix their names to the title-page of 
Mr. C. J. Anderson’s valuable work, “Lake 
Ngami.” Mr. Bentley gives us M. Alfred 
Wills's “Wanderings across the High Alps.” 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. published “Scenes 
and Lights in the East,” by James Bruce; 
“Sight-seeing in Germany,” by Sir J. Forbes; 
“The Red River Settlement,” by Alexander 
Ross; “A Residence in Tasmania,” by Captain 
Butler Stoney. From Messrs. Hall and Co. we 
have the Rev. F, Fleming’s “Southern Africa;” | 
from Mr. Newby “Naples,” by Lord B*******, | 
and from Mr. Nutt “The Caucasus and its 
People,” by Louis Moser. Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans published “ Russia at the Time of the Co- 
ronation of Alexander II.,” by John Murphy, the 
special correspondent of the Daily News. This last 
isa pleasant little book enough; and, if not very pro- 
found in his observations, the author furnishes us 
with the beau idéal of a jolly, right-down, rollick- 
ing, self-possessed Irish reporter. As for the 
other works above-named, they are for the most 
part excellent, and form a valuable addition to 


which, having been called into existence by cir- 
cumstances which were happily of a very tran- 
sitory nature, are plainly destined to an ephemeral 
existence : we refer to the books on the War. 
Yet a few months, and these goodly volumes must 
inevitably pass into oblivion, except when some 
patient antiquarian of the future may be good 
enough to interest himself about the proceedings 
of the present generation, and so dig them up 
from their forgotten tomb. The name of these 
books is Legion. Never was a war so illustrated; 
never has so much graphic and investigative 
talent been brought to bear upon the grim front 
of battle ; never have details been dragged so 
rudely to the light which it has hitherto been the 
policy of soldiers to keep concealed in the shade. 
So far as plenty of materials goes, the future his- 
torian of the Russian War will certainly have an 
easy task. Here is alist of a few of the more 
conspicuous books upon this subject which ap- 
peared in 1856 from the pens of eye-witnesses: 
“The Letters of the Times Correspondent,” 
Part II. (Routledge); “ Inside Sebastopol” (Chap- 
man and Hall); Dr. Sandwith’s “ Siege of Kars” 
(Murray); “ Our Tent in the Crimea” (Bentley); 
“ Visit to Sebastopol ” (Smith and Elder) ; “ Kars, 
and our Captivity,” by Col. Lake (Bentley) ; 
“The Camp and the Cutter,” by Edwin Galt 
(Hodgson); Taylor’s “Journal of the War” 
(Hurst and Blackett): “ Eastern Hospitals,” by 
a Lady Volunteer (Hurst and Blackett) ; Dr. 
Robinson’s “Diary of the Crimean War” 
(Bentley); General Monteith’s “Kars and Erze- 
roum ” (Longmans); Sir E. Colebrook’s “ Journal 
of Visits;’ Mr. Oliphant’s “ 'Transcaucasian 
Campaign ” (Blackwood); Major Porter’s “ Life 
in the Trenches” (Longmans); and “ Letters 
from Head-quarters,” by an Officer of the Staff 
(Murray). As examples of such books as may be 
said to have arisen out of the war, we may name 
the Rev. T. Milner’s “ Russia” (Longman) ; 
General Manstein’s “ Russia ;” Tengoborski’s 
“Productive Forces of Russia” (Longmans); 
Haxthausen’s “Russia,” translated by Robert 
Farie; Bazancourt’s “ Crimean War,” translated 
by R. Gould; and the “Last of the Khans,” 
translated by the Hon. W. G. C. Elliot, from the 
German of J. Mundt (Murray). These books are 
all readable, and mostly valuable ; but, with the 
exception of some of the last-named, which may 
survive as works of reference, a speedy oblivion 
awaits them. They deserve a better fate. A 
special mission may indeed await them; they 
may open the eyes of future generations to the 
wickedness and vanity of war; they may beget 
a suspicion that there is something worth caring 
for beyond what is called political expediency ; 
and they may suggest the desirability of per- 
pending the consequences well, before a nation 
commits itself to the dread alternative of war. 
Hitherto the details of war have been attainable 
only at second-hand; hitherto everything has 
either been shrouded in impenetrable mystery, or 
has been hidden beneath the cloak of discipline; 
but the advent of the reporter upon the field of 
battle seems like the inauguration of a new era— 
and who knows but that the exposure of so many 
horrors may not tend to abate the cause itself ? 
The contributions to the literature of the Fine 
Arts have been rich and numerous. Mr. Owen 
Jones’s “Grammar of Ornament” (Day and 
Sons) is one of the most magnificent of this gen- 
tleman’s valuable and beautiful productions. Mr. 
Ferguson’s “Illustrated Handbook of Architec- 
ture” is an excellent and beautiful book. To 
Mr. Ruskin artists are also indebted for the third 
and fourth volumes of his “ Modern Painters.” | 
Lord Stanhope’s “ Addresses, delivered at Man- | 
chester, Leeds, and Birmingham” (Murray), have 
been perused with interest, and will take a place 
in the libraries of amateurs. Of illustrated reprints | 
we have had plenty, one of the more noticeable 
of which is the poem of “Tam o’ Shanter,” illus- | 
trated by the Scotch artist John Faed, and pub- 
lished for the Royal Association for the Promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts in Scotland. A beautiful 
and artistic production is Mr. Gambart’s edition 
of “The Harbours of England,” from drawings by 
Turner, with illustrative text by his worshipper 
and expounder Mr. Ruskin. The admirable fine- 
art criticisms of the Rev. J. Eagles, which had 
already been perused with pleasure and profit by 
the readers of “ Old Ebony,” have been collected 
into a volume, “ The Sketcher” (Blackwood), 
which should be absent from the library of no 
man of taste. A pleasant and sensible contri- 





our already large stock of literature of this class. 





bution to art literature is Mr. Thornbury’s “ Art 
and Nature at Home and Abroad ” (Hurst and | 


A class of books now presents itself for notice | Blackett). Honourable mention should be made ! Dobell (Smith, Elder, and Co.) goes far ahead 
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of another valuable addition to this class—“ The 
Early Flemish Painters,” by J. A. Crowe and G, 
B. Cavalcaselle (Murray). 

Books of miscellaneous interest have appeared 
in plenty, such as Dr. Doran’s gossiping book, 
“Knights and their Days” (Bentley) ; Dodd's 
“Food of London” (Longman); Henry Mayhew’s 
great serial work, “ The Great World of London;’ 
Capt. Chesterton’s “ Revelations of Prison Life” 
(Hurst and Blackett); ‘Salad for the Social” 
(Bentley); “Stories by an Archeologist and his 
Friends” (Bell and Daldy); and, finally, “ Pen 
and Pencil Pictures,” by Thomas Hood (Hurst 
and Blackett). These are selected for mention out 
of a crowd too vast to be even separately named, 
There is a value in this class of books which 
those who read them carelessly and throw them 
aside without a thought may perhaps overlook— 
they are suggestive of further reading. These 
books, taken up to amuse an idle hour (for they 
are to the serious and thoughtful reader precisely 
what the more trashy order of novels are to 
the frivolous), mingle sound information with 
entertainment, and frequently supply a hint 
which leads to new studies and fresh researches, 
We would not, for instance, give much for the 
enthusiasm of aman who could read the charming 
“ Stories of an Archeologist” without desiring to 
know something more of old coins and palimp- 
sests; and the person must indeed be curst with 
an incurious mind who could read Mr. Dodd’s 
marvellous facts about “ The Food of London” 
without entertaining an ardent wish to see Bil- 
lingsgate-market in the early morning. But 
one of the pleasantest and most useful as well as 
the most fecund writers in this walk is Dr. 
Doran. Nothing comes amiss tohim. First we have 
him gossiping about cookery and the fashions; 
then he flies off to the old knights, clad in their 
steel attire; and anon he treats us to a quiet chat 
about “ Monarchs Retired from Business.” Some 
of the critics find fault with his facts; and indeed 
it would be miraculous if he combined such 
extraordinary versatility with perfect accuracy. 
But, be that as it may, a pleasanter, a cleverer, 
aye, and a more instructive companion to boot, 
than Dr. Doran we never wish for on a rainy 
day. The delightful volume of “ Pen and Pencil 
Pictures” would at all times, and under any 
circumstances, have attracted our admiration; 
but when it bears upon its front the well-known 
and honoured name of Thomas Hood, it cannot 
fail of a hearty, friendly reception. Yes, it is the 
son of that Thomas Hood—the man “ who sang 
the ‘Song of the Shirt’”—who makes his début 
in this volume; and when a young man, bearing 
an honoured name, and having the mark of genius 
imprinted upon his brow, presents himself at the 
door with a smile upon his face and a graceful 
bow, what churl is he that will not bid him wel- 
come ? The sons of great men have to struggle 
against the reputation of their fathers, which 
weighs them down and too often crushes them 
into nothingness; but if the son of Thomas 
Hood does not rise to a very high place in the 
estimation of the world, then is the promise 
given by this first fruit of his talent empty and 
fallacious. But we augur great things of him. 
As the French say, i ira loin. 

As one fine poem is about as much as can be 
expected out of a quarter of a century, we ought 
not to be greatly surprised that the year 1856 
has nothing to boast of in that respect. Of minor 
minstrels it has had indeed a swarm; but the 








| land. There have been plenty of pretty little 


song of a true vates has not been heard in the 


volumes, resplendent in gilding, and all the 
colours of the rainbow, dainty in type, and 
liberal of margin, enshrining the poetic out- 
pourings of many gentlemen and ladies; and 
some of these may have been pleasant and 
rhythmical enough; but to the seeker after true 
poetry they have seemed as genuine as the 
volume of “ Mes Larmes,” indited by Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s heroine, Miss Amory. Lord Ellesmere’s 
volume, “A Pilgrimage, and other poems” 
(Murray), attempted to redeem the weakness of 
its contents by a handsome exterior, but in vain. 
It has gone to the great purgatory of Nowhere, 
and will be remembered only by being found 
occasionally in a Belgravian drawing-room. 
Much better cannot be said of Professor Aytoun’s 
*“ Bothwell” (Blackwood). The language of this 
poem is indeed vigorous, and the verse flows 
easily; but somehow or other the Professor 
seems never able to rise again to the level 
of his magnificent “Death of Montrose.” 
“England in Time of War,” by Sydney 
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of all the many books of poetry to which the 
war has given birth. Mr. Dobell is not far from 
‘being a great poet ; but in poetry it is not only 
le premier pas qui coute; it is the last step, the 
little gap (be it only so wide as a hair) that makes 
all the difference. You must be either mortal or 
immortal; and anything beyond mortality, be it 
never so little a matter beyond, it is immor- 
tality. Mr. Dobell, we believe, is mortal. So 
also is Gerald Massey, who, however, has given 
usa clever and vigorous poem in “Craigcrook 
Castle” (Bogue). Incomparably the greatest 
work of the year is Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Aurora 
Leigh;” yet he must either be very partial or 
very gallant who would dare to say that this is 
apre-eminently excellent poem. It is a novel in 
verse; nothing more. Well told, full of wise, 
witty, womanly hints, graceful in design, rich in 
execution, such is Mrs. Browning’s poem ; yet to 
our apprehension no more poetry than Pope’s 
“Essay on Man” is, which (by the way) some do 
‘hold to be first-rate poetry. 

If we were desired to make up a parcel con- 
taining some of the best minor poems of the 
year, it should certainly include Dr. Mackay’s 
“Lump of Gold (Routledge) ; “Under Green 
Leaves,” by the same author; “The Bridal of 
the Lady Blanche,” by Quallon (Bogue) ; Miss 
Costello's “Lay of the Stork” (Cash); and 
Heine’s “ Book of Songs,” translated by Mr. Wallis 
(Chapman and Hall). There is also a delicious 
volume, published by Stephen Austen, of Hert- 
ford, which is at the same time one of the most 
‘interesting and beautiful books of the year; we 
tefer to the “ Rouman Anthology,” edited by the 
Hon. H. Stanley. It contains a collection of 
songs in the Wallachian language, some of which 
are gracefully translated by Mr. Stanley; and its 
‘typography, illustration, paper, and binding, 
‘beggar all description. Towards the close of the 
year a volume of poems appeared from the pen 
of Barry Cornwall, “Dramatic Scenes, &c.” 
(Chapman and Hall), in which the veteran hints 
that it is his intention to write no more. Let us 
hope, however, that he will reconsider this 
Tesolve. The one great fault observable in the 
poetry of the day appears to be its utter want of 
purpose. Young persons of either sex, suddenly 


affatus, rush inconsiderately into type, mistaking 
thyme for poetry and incomprehensibility for 
profundity of ideas ; and the result is an amount 
of nonsense which is not only “stale, flat, and 
unprofitable,” but positively pernicious in its 
effect. 

We must confess that on reviewing the fiction 
of the year it seems to us deplorably bad. Cer- 
tainly there is something inherently rotten in ‘the 
State of Denmark.” The time was when England 
could have held up her head against the world 
for the fecundity and brilliance of her works of 
fiction. The great names of Fielding, Smollet, 
Richardson, and Scott recall proud memories; 
and even the present generation has much to 
boast of in its James, its Bulwer, its Dickens, and 
its Thackeray. But when we go to those shelves 
of our libraries whereon the novels of this year 
fepose, what do we find? Nothing. There are, 
indeed, some hundreds of brightly bound, new- 
looking volumes, ranged in sets of three, and 
looking for all the world like good old romances 
of the right sort; but when we open them— 
pheugh! the manchineel fruit is nothing to it. 
They are not even filled with ashes, but with 
dust, light impapable dust, which disappears as 
soon as we open a volume—and lo! it is gone. 
In a word they are, for the most part, 
utter and unmitigated rubbish. Where their 
writers pick up their ideas about nature and life 
we know not; but this we know, that the per- 
‘sonages who live and move and have their being 
in these books are not to be met with anywhere 
‘ut in these books, They are not flesh and 
blood; their eyes have no speculation; there is 
mo truth in them. They are made up of crino- 
line and of bandoline, of stays, padding, and 
wigs, or what other ridiculous and worthless ma- 
terial you will. Why is this? Presumably 
-because the writers of fiction can do no better. 
And who are the writers of fiction? For the 
most part ladies, who think that a ream of paper, 
4 bottle of ink, and a bundle of crow-quills are 
all that is necessary to write a book with—idle 
gentlemen, who fancy that, because they walk 
about a good deal in fashionable society, and keep 
their eyes open, they understand what they 
see. We have named the names of four great 
writers of fiction who are still numbered among 


first writes no more; this second writes little, 
and that in an unaccustomed style; and as for 
the third and fourth, they have deserted their 
legitimate vocation for the sake of pelf, and have 
betaken themselves to periodical shillingsworth- 
of-literature-mongering. For to call that a fiction 
which is cut up into twenty-four monthly seg- 
ments would be as absurd as to call that a picture 
which had been slashed into twenty-four pieces. 
In all this year of 1856 there has been but one 
really excellent novel written by an English pen; 
of all the gaudy troop that has come before us 
that alone will survive ten years—the reader will 
have anticipated us when we name “It is 
Never Too Late to Mend,” by Charles Reade 
(Bentley). Powerful, terse, graphic, going straight 
to the heart, and moulded upon themes of 
vital interest to the reader, this is a great 
and extraordinary work. Already has the 
public recognised its transcendant merit in the 
most significant manner; for we understand 
that it has already gone through several editions. 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Dred,” on the other hand, has 
been a decided disappointment. There is a man 
known to history as “ Single-speech Hamilton,” 
because, having once made a good speech, he 
never made another. He was wise; for he 
knew the extent of his own powers, and when 
once he had recovered from his surprise at having 
done an excellent thing upon the earth, he 
straightway resolved to put his fame no more in 
peril by tempting fortune again. Mrs. Stowe 
has not been so wise. Unconsciously she wrote 
a good book; consciously she has written a had 
one. Success has spoiled her. In becoming 
fashionable she has become common-place, be- 
cause she has mistaken vanity for inspiration. 
Let the too partial admirers of Mrs. Stowe dis- 
guise it as they will, there can be no successful 
denial of the fact that “Dred” is, in a literary 
point of view (whatever it may be in a com- 
mercial one)—a failure. Lesser in degree, but all 
good in their way, we may name “ The Shaving 
of Shagpat,” by G. Meredith (Chapman and 
Hall); “ After Dark,” by Wilkie Collins (Smith 
and Elder); Miss Jewsbury’s “ Sorrows of Gen- 
tility;” and “The Hills of the Shatemac,” by 
Mrs. Wetherall, the authoress of “The Wide, 
Wild World.” Novel-writing seems now to have 
become so thoroughly an amusement for those 
who have nothing better to do, and the ranks 
are apparently filled with such willing but in- 
capable volunteers, that we can scarcely wonder 
if the noticeable works in this class are “few 
and far between.” 

One class of books ought now to be noticed; 
which, although they belong to no definite sub- 
division of literature, yet stand alone by them- 
selves: we refer to the works that are written ex- 
pressly for the ladies—for perusal in the boudoir, 
at the work-table, in the kitchen (if ladies 
ever do go there), and in the garden. Some 
capital little volumes of this sort are noticeable 
among the year’s collection, and from these we 
select for special commendation “ Elegant Arts for 
Ladies” (Ward and Lock); Mr. Bishop’s “ Wife’s 
own Book of Cookery” (Ward and Lock); Bech- 
stein’s “Cage Birds’ (Ward and Lock); and 
“Elegant Hair-work” (Bosworth and Harrison). 
The two first we very strenuously recommend to 
the ladies of England, reminding them that a wife 
will ever find her cuisine among the strongest 
chains to bind her husband to her side, and that 
the more she looks to that the happier she is like 
to be. Another most valuable work of this class is 
Mr. Walsh’s “Manual of Domestic Economy” 
(Routledge), in the composition of which we have 
the authority of the title-page forasserting that the 
author was “ assisted in various departments by 
a committee of ladies.” A more compendious, 
accurate, and useful work than this it would be 
difficult to imagine. Everything necessary to be 
known in management of a well-appointed house- 
hold is here discussed, and the unskilful but 
willing housewife may confidently resort to Mr. 
Walsh’s pages in any emergency, from the creak- 
ing of a door to the seizure of the youngest child 
with fits. While glancing over the collection 


seem to possess a wider and more popular inte- 

rest than commonly attaches to works of this 

class. Such works as the following will give 

pleasure and profit to many who have but little 

technical acquaintance with the sciences of which 

they appear to treat:—Harvey’s book on “ Trees 

and their Nature;” E. J. Lowe’s “ Natural His- 

tory of Ferns” (Groombridge and Sons); Mr. 

Carpenter’s clever book on “The Microscope and 
its Revelations;” Sowerby and Johnson’s “ Fern 

Allies” and “The Ferns of Great Britain; ” 
Gosse’s “ Tenby, a Sea-Side Holiday ;” Dr. Lind- 

ley’s “ Nature-Printed Ferns” (Bradbury); Mr. 
Lees’s “Pictures of Nature in the Silurian 

Regions around the Malvern Hills” (Bogue); 
“The World of Insects,” by J. W. Douglas; 
“On the Variation of Species,” by J. V. Wol- 
laston (Van Voorst); “ Practical Hints resnecting 
Moths and Butterflies,” by R. Shied (Van 
Voorst); “Natural History of the Animal King- 
dom,” by W. S. Dallas (Orr and C».); and a 
swarm of pleasant and beautiful little volumes 
about that fashionable hobby of the day, the 
aquarium—such as the “ Aquarium, Fresh and 
Marine,” by Dr. Lankester (Hardwicke); the 
Rev. G. Tugwell’s “Manual of Sea-Anemones” 
(Van Voorst); and the completion of Mr. Gosse’s 
“Manual of Marine Zoology” (Van Voorst.) 
More dubious as to their scientific value are 
such works as Professor (?) Donaldson’s “ Geo- 
logical Staircase (Cornish), and Mr. M‘Ausland’s 
“Sermons in Stones” (Bentley); nor can we say 
much in favour of that mysterious production of 
Mr. J. Wilson, “The Lost Solar System” 
(Longmans). But there can be no doubt what- 
ever about the benefit which Messrs. Black are 
rendering to the scientific world by the publi- 
cation of their magnificent edition of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” which is edited and re- 
written to a degree which carries it far beyond 
all the preceding editions. The republication of 
this valuable work of reference has now reached 
the twelfth volume. Of a semi-scientific cha- 
racter are the works called forth by the agitation 
around respecting the adulterations of food, 
among which we note that pleasant and instruc- 
tive little volume, “The Tricks of the Trade” 
(Bogue). Dr. Hassall’s valuable work on Adul- 
teration came out late in the year, but quite soon 
enough to arouse the animosities which that 
honest exposé of commercial dishonesty naturally 
gave rise to. Dr. Hassall’s work, and the labours 
which led to it, open a new era in our food 
supplies, of which we, in future years, must reap 
the benefit. 

In glancing over our notes we find mention 
made of several works of great value, which 
cannot easily be placed under any of the above 
classes. Here, therefore, we mention them as they 
come. First an admirable book by Herbert 
Spencer (so well known as the author of “ Social 
Statics”), on “ The Principles of Psychology” 
(Longmans). The commercial world have re- 
ceived with great satisfaction an excellent work 
on “The Practice and Theory of Banking,” by 
H. D. Macleod, Esq. (Longmans); and the same 
publishers have issued a valuable addition to the 
library of the constitutional lawyer in Mr. Le 
Quesne’s “ Constitutional History of Jersey.” Of 
political works the most important are Mr. Mills’s 
work on “Colonial Centralisation” (Murray). 
Among valuable selections and reprints we note 
“ Selections from the Writings of Dr. Whately ” 
(Bentley); collected reprints of the works of 
Thackeray, De Quincy, Professor Wilson, and 
| Carlyle. In the department of magazines and 
periodical literature, the most notable novelties 
of the year have been two new magazines, “ The 
Idler” and “The Train.” The fortune of these 
may serve to point a moral for the benefit of 
future projectors of similar works. The former, 
founded upon exploded Tory theories, exhibited 
signs of weakness very soon after its birth, and 
did not outlive the eighth month of the year; 
whilst the latter still survives to illustrate the 
liberal principles and daring “new lights ” with 
which it started. Of some twelve or fourteen 
adventures which started at the same time, not 





before us, we cannot help suggesting that more 
of such works are wanted. The science of 
Domestic Happiness is as yet in its infancy; and 
those writers will deserve well of their species 


the “‘ cold shoulder of mutton” shall be unknown 
in the land. 


the scientific literature of the year, we have 





living men. What are they about? The 





noted the titles of a few scientific books which 


who lead the way towards that golden Millennium | 
when “ family jars” shall be unknown, and when | 


Although this is scarcely the place to record | 


one now survives. 
| It is a good and a healthy symptom of the 
| condition of the public taste that buyers never 

seem to grow weary of the grand old national 
| literature of the land. Not only are there great 
and prosperous societies for the express purpose 
| of reprinting valuable but almost forgotten pro- 
| ductions of a bygone age; but the publishers 
find it to their commercial advantage to turn an 
| old author, as it were, occasionally to the light. 
| Mr. Bohn, we have no doubt, finds his advantage 
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in the valuable republicatious which he has intro- 


duced into his Standard Library; nor is he the 
only publisher who has the wisdom to draw profit 
from the old stock. Shakspere seems to be an 
inexhaustible souree of gain to both annotators 
and publishers ; 


| 
| 





year 1853” (Low);* Squiers’s “ Notes on Central 
America” (Triibner); Mr. Kingston’s “ Western 
Wanderings ” (Chapman and Hall); Dr. Kane’s 








mend this to the notice of the British public, Sip 
A. Alison was induced to write a preface—and the 
book sold immediately. A better translation, 


| book, already mentioned (Triibner) ; Commander | without the great historian’s preface, would not 


and, when we remember that a | 


copy of Shakspere is a necessity to every English- | 
man who can read, second only to the possession | 
| Years’ View, by a Senator of Thirty Years” (Ap- 
passes without witnessing the appearance of one | 
or more editions of the immortal bard. Last year | 


of a Bible, we cannot wonder at this. Not a year 


there were several. In addition to Mr. Halliwell’s 
costly and magnificent edition, we have “The 
Stratford Shakspere,” edited by Mr. C. Knight, 
and the edition of Messrs. Lloyd and Singer. Of 
Shaksperian literature, too, there has been plenty 
—notably Mr. Collier's volume of “ Lectures upon 
Shakspere,” delivered by Coleridge many years 


ago, and recollected from notes taken at the time | 


by Mr. Collier. 
created a great hnbbub 
scholars, some of whom appeared to think that 
the fact of their supporting most of Mr. Collier's 
own peculiar hobbies was fatal to their authen- 


ticity — thus hinting that Mr. Collier was 
endeavouring, by a sort of pia /fraus, to 
strengthen himself by the sturdy support 


of such a critic as Coleridge. But it is only 
fair to Mr. Collier to say that the genuine- 
ness of the notes has not yet been satisfactorily 
disproved. 
quarto of “ Hamlet” is another event of Shak- 
sperian importanee. This treasure accidentally 
fell into the hands of a Dublin bookseller, and 
was permitted by a foolish misunderstanding to 
escape the British Museum and fall into private 
hands. It issome proof of the great store set by 
our great poet in this country that the price for 
which it was eventually sold was no less than 
1207. What rendered this discovery doubly val- 
uable was, that the copy contained the last leaf, 
which has hitherto been missing, and that the 


known to Shaksperians. Another and a still more 
satisfactory proof of the interest which the name 
of Shakspere still inspires, is to be found in the 
successful efforts which have been made to pre- 
serve the house in Stratford which bears the 
reputation of being his birth-place. For this 
purpose Mr. John Shakespeare, an eminent orien- 
talist, and who claims to be of the poet’s blood, 
made a munificent donation of 2500/.; and this 
interesting relic is now secured from all the 
chances over which mortals have any sort of con- 
trol. There is one more fact about Shakspere, 
connected with the literature of the year; but it 
is scarcely of a satisfactory one. Mr. W. H. 
Smith (clarum et venerahbile nomen!) has written a 
pamphlet to prove that Lord Bacon, and not 
William Shakspere, was the author of Shakspere’s 
Plays. Unless this is intended as a pendant to 
Whately’s celebrated jeu de logique, proving the 
non-existence of Napoleon, we should recommend 
Mr. Smith’s friends to look sharply after him. 
As another proof of the interest which the name 
of Shakspere possesses for the Anglo-Saxon race, 
we may mention that yet another edition of his 


The publication of these notes | 
T 
among Shaksperian | 


| the Copyright 


Perry’s 
Ferris’s 


“Expedition to Japan” 


(Triibner) ; | have sold at all. Just so the translation of Monta. 
“Mormons at Home” (Triibner) ; Ew- | lembert’s ‘“ Political Future of England” was 


bank’s “Life in Brazil” (Harper); Emerson's | really executed by a lady, although it appeared 


“English Traits” (Routledge); and “Thirty 
pleton and Co.) 
some of them excellent. Perry's “ Expedition to 
Japan,” is an interesting and modest narrative 
of successful efforts of the Americans to open up 
that empire of mystery to the benefits of civilisa- 
tion. Emerson’s little brochure has been received 
in this country with marked interest, as one of 
the best criticisms that has ever been penned 
upon the character of the English nation. 
writer has the rare art of finding fault without 
displeasing, and he bas exercised it very freely in 
this case: yet John Bull (generally so sensitive 
in all that touches his individuality) has taken 
the lesson not only quietly but kindly. 


satisfactory, and that is the vexed question of 
Law. Our opinion upon this 


; point has been stated heretofore upon many oc- 


The discovery of a copy of the first | 


casions; and, as we see signs of a desire on the 
part of the American publishers to do something 


All these are capital books, and | 


under the sanction of Mr. Croker’s name; and 
when Mr. Bohn published the ‘“ Ecclesiastica} 
History of England and Normandy,” by Orderi- 
cus Vitalis, translated by Mr. Forester, it was 
necessary to prefix an introduction by M, 
Guizot. 

That a large share of these translations ig 
executed by ladies is, we must be permitted to 


| say, one great cause of their inferior quality, 


This | 


Of course there are some great exceptions to the 
rule that ladies do not make the best of transla. 
tors; the labours of Mrs. Austin are too well 
known to need comment here, and Mrs, Howitt isa 
translator of no mean ability. But, generally 
speaking, ladies are too orignal, and work with 


| too great haste, to make really first-rate trans- 
One matter only requires settlement in order | 
to render our relations with America perfectly | 


| 
| 
| 


lators. Almost all the cheap translations of 
French novels which crowd the railway book- 
stalls are executed by ladies, who are (we are 
given to understand) terribly uuder-paid for their 
work. What is the result? Why, that the 
translations in question are dull, inaccurate, and 
oceasionally very grotesque copies of their ori- 


in the matter, we shall refrain for the present | ginals; lacking spirit, style, elegance, and vigour; 
| from any further observations further than to 


express a hope that by this time next year it will 
be found to stand upon a more satisfactory 
footing. To give a brief sketch of what we shall 
consider this to be, we lay it down fora broad 
principle that the production of no man’s brains 
should be used without paying him for it; and 
that, under whatever form (colourable or other- 
wise) an original production may be reproduced 


| in either country, the droits d'auteur should be 
| ners ; \ | duly paid. 
last leaf contained a new reading, not previously | 


Bat, however favourable the reception in 


| this country of American books may be, the 


English reading public is notoriously the most 
conservative body in the world as respects 
foreign literature. As a rule, translations are 
not successful in this country; as a rule, the 


publishers don’t like them, and the public won't | 


buy them. Let us devote a few lines to a brief 
inquiry into the cause of this. In the first 
place it is an undoubted fact that the best 
foreign books are never translated into English 
at all. The selection of such books as are trans- 
lated is quite accidental; and the reason of this 
is that there is not a publisher in the United 
Kingdom who takes a comprehensive view of 
foreign literature in order to select the best 
works for introduction to the English public. 
The selection of books for translation is left en- 
tirely to private individuals, and when any one 
meets with a book that seems likely to answer 
he takes it to a publisher, reeommends him to 


| publish it, and the arrangement is at ence re- 
| jected or accepted—in the latter case on the ex- 


works (and that in ten volumes) has been re- | 


ceived from America ; 
Rev. H. N. Hudson (Triibner). 

And this brings us to a consideration of the 
American literature of the year—now by no 
means an unimportant item in our literary re- 
ceipts. To ask the question—Who reads an 
American book? would now be an absurdity; 
because many American books acquire quite as 
much popularity in this country as any of native 
birth. The advances which have been made by 
the American publishing trade during the last 
few years are astonishing, whether we consider 
the number of works published or the style in 
which they are got up. As an example of this 
we need only refer to Dr. Kane’s recent work on 
the “Arctic Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin” (Triibner), which, for typography 
and illustration, will bear comparison with any 
work of English manufacture. Concerning this 
work, we have been informed that the author 
has cleared upwards of ten thousand pounds in 
America alone—a sum which very few 
English authors have been able to rea- 
lise. To those who wish to form any 
idea of the astonishing literary fecundity of 
our Transatlantic cousins, we recommend a 
perusal of Mr. Triibner’s “Catalogue,” and of 
the “Cyclopedia of American Literature,” by 
the Messrs. Duyckinck. The best books received 
from America this year have been Bayard Tay- 
lor's “ Visit to India, China, and Japan, in the 


we refer to that of the | 





press stipulation that the introducer of the work 
is to translate it. 








causing the reader to wonder how it has come to 
pass that such works and such authors could ever 
acquire popularity abroad; in fact, bearing about 
as strong a resemblance to the work which they 
are intended to reproduce as a badly-executed 
plaster cast does to the human face divine. 

To remedy all this, we should recommend the 
publishers to take upon themselves the task of 
selecting the works most suited for introduction 
into our literature, and then to find out persons 
really competent to execute creditable transla- 
tions. Weare convinced that if this were done, 
if the English reading public could once be made 
to taste the delicacy of the French style, the lan- 
guorous warmth of the Italian, or the pregnant 
gravity of the German, it would patronise trans- 
lations with much greater liberality than it has 
hitherto done. That good translations of good 
works are wanted is sufficiently proved by the 
fact that many of the students at our Universi- 
ties find it necessary to learn German, only in 
order to become acquainted with the critical literature 
of Germany. 

The translators of the past year have not been 
numerous, and very few are of much import- 
ance. Those that we have noted are La- 
martine’s “ Memoirs of Celebrated Charac- 
ters” (Bentley); M. de Lomenie’s. “ Beaumar- 
chais and his Times” (Addey), the translation 
of which does great credit to Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards; De La Rive’s “ Treatise on Electricity ” 
Longmans), translated by the author, and Mr.C.V. 
Walker; Mundt’s “ Krim-Gerai ” (Murray ), trans- 
lated by the Hon. W. G. Eliot; “'The Memoirs of 
Admiral de Krusenstern, the First Russian Cir- 


Here we may find the ver | eumnavigator” (Longmans), translated by Ad- 


rongeur which eats up the general run of trans- | miral Sir John Ross; Dr. Vehse’s “ Memoirs of the 
lations. The best works are not selected, and | Court, Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria” 


the translation of them is not confided to the 
most competent persons. In fact, nothing is 
rarer than a good translation of a foreign work. 
People seem to think that nothing more is 
required for an efficient translation than a mode- 
rate knowledge of the language to be translated 
from. An intimate knowledge of the style of 
the original, a fine appreciation of that indefinable 
and impalbable flavour which characterises every 
author, a thorough knowledge of the subject, a 
perfect command over the English language, and 
the power of translating style into style, so as 
not only to preserve the form but the spirit of a 
work—none of these are considered necessary 
to make a good translator. But the public evi- 
dently considers that all these are necessary, for 
it refuses to patronise the translations which are 
effected under this pernicious system; and unless 
some well-known name is attached to the title- 
page, as giving a sort of sanction to the work, it 
is impossible to force any work into circulation. 
An amusing instance of this may be found among 
the translations of the past year. <A translation 
of Hicklander’s “Europaiseche Sclavenleben” 
was translated (we believe by a lady), and pub- 
lished by Mr. Bentley, under the title of “ Clara; 
or, Slave Life in Europe.” In order to recom- 





* In these eases, we give the name of the English pub- 
lisher, which only is of any use to the English reader. 


| 





(Longmans), translated by Franz Demmler; 
Guizot’s “ History of Richard Cromwell” (Bent- 
ley), translated by Mr. Scobell; Guizot’s “ Me- 
moirs of Sir Robert Peel” (Bentley); Frederika 
Bremer's “ Hertha,” translated by Mrs. Howitt; 
Bazancourt’s “Crimean Expedition” (Low), 
translated by Mr. Gould; Haxthausen’s “ Russia” 
(Longmans), translated by Robert Fairie; Tengo- 
borski on “The Productive Forces of Russia” 
(Longmans); and Mr. Reeve’s excellent trans- 
lation of De Tocqueville on “The Revolution of 
1789” (Murray). The Americans have sent us 
an excellent piece of translation in Mr. Leland’s 
version of Heine’s “ Reisebilder.” 

Having now exhausted our list of those literary 
productions of 1856 which appear to us most 
worthy of notice, we must now proceed to'reca- 
pitulate as briefly as possible the most important 
events of the year which have any significanee in 
connection with our topic. 

Of late years there has arisen from among 
certain literary circles a loud outcry respeeting 
the want of proper relief for decayed literary 
men, and during the past year these complaints 
have increased rather than abated, both in inten- 
sity and volume. The grant of a pension of 25/. 
to Mr. Haydn (of “ Dictionary of Dates” cele- 
brity), of 50/. to his widow, upon the death of 
that gentleman, and of 30/.to a Mr. Maclagan, 
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known as the author of certain “ Ragged-school 
Rhymes,” have given occasion to a great outcry 

inst Lord Palmerston for the manner in 
which he distributes the munificent sum of 1200/. 
amually voted by Parliament “ for the service 
of learning and genius.” It is pointed out that 
the Premier has devoted during the past year only 
325/. for the relief of literary men. We must con- 
fess that we cannot sympathise with these com- 
plaints. In our opinion literature has two aspects ; 
from the one it may be viewed with reference to 
its high mission, as a grand institution for dif- 
fusing the discoveries of the human intelligence 
over the earth ; but from the other it must be 
seen in its rather more common-place cha- 
acter as a business whereby men are to 
get their livelihoods—as a trade for the manu- 
facture of articles which have a definite market 
value. Now nothing can be more clear than that 
literature, viewed in this aspect, is a prosperous 
and money-making business. We see millions 
of pounds embarked annually in the publishing 
trade, and other trades connected with literature; 
and as the investments seem to be continually on 
the increase, we may conclude that the profits 
are not unsatisfactory. We believe that there is 
quite as much money embarked in literature 
(including journalism of course), as in the boasted 
cotton trade. 


departments of the various journals, and in the 
preparation of the various works issued by the 


publishers, the result would astonish some persons | 
who assume to be very well acquainted with the | 


subject. And we will say more—we will say 
that, in our belief, if the average incomes of 
those persons could be accurately ascertained, 
it would be found to exceed that of any 
other kind of professional man, be he clergy- 
man, doctor, or lawyer. Why, then, should Go- 
vernment be reproached with neglecting to 


provide for literary men? We do not hear of | 


the lawyers complaining that they are un- 
provided for; and if the underpaid minor clergy 
do complain of their hard state, they do not take 
it for granted that it is the bounden duty of Par- 
liament to make provision for their wants. We 
object, therefore, to this plea ad misericodiam on 
behalf of literary men. We do so because it de- 
grades the craft; because it (more than any- 
thing else) prevents literature from taking that 
place which is its due, at the head of all the pro- 
fessions; and finally because it tends to per- 
petuate that fallacious impression with respect to 
literary men, that they are a sort of inspired 
idiots, sent into the world for its amusement and 
their own misery, with no sense of responsibility 


or provision for the future, and with no more | 


definite notions on the subject of arithmetic than 
were possessed by Mr. Dickens’s hero, Harold 
Skimpole. 


To prss on, however, to more agreeable topics, 


we may note several events in this year which | 


may be fairly claimed as honours paid to litera- 
ture. These are, the appointment of Mr. John 
Forster to the Secretaryship of the Lunacy 
Commissioners ; the knighting of Colonel Raw- 
linson ; the election of Mr. Layard to the 
Lord Rectorship of the University of Aberdeen; 


and that of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton (in pre- | 


ference to Lord Stanley) to a similar post in the 
University of Glasgow. All these gentlemen owe 
their reputation to their literary achievements; 
and although the two last-named events are 
not very important, they at least indicate a hearty 
desire to pay honour where honour is due. 

We notice with satisfaction the spread of 


sounder ideas respecting the efficacy of competi- | 


tive examinations. It is absurd to suppose that 


such examinations will secure the best men | 
possible; but it is certain that they exclude the | 
helpless dunces who, under the old rotten system | 
of patronage, were shamelessly thrust into offices | 
The Society of Arts has taken the lead | 


of trust. 
in the right direction by instituting examinations 
for candidates from classes of mechanics’ insti- 
tutions; and in the latter part of the year they 
issued an excellent set of questions, which may 
be taken for a model in framing papers for such 
examination. The late Chairman of the Society, 
Dr. Booth, has also made himself very useful in 
popularising sound opinions upon this subject. 
Prince Albert (whose fondness for the German 
system of centralisation is constantly bringing 
him into contact with English love of indepen- 
dence) has failed in two notable attempts to do 
something grand. He can neither take the 
National Gallery to Kensington, nor can he as- 
#emble all the learned societies beneath the roof 


If a census were taken of the | 
number of persons employed upon the literary | 


of Burlington House. The fact is, that until the | map of Africa by the terrible word Unknown, 


constitution of the Marlborough House business 
is better understood, and until it is fully ex- 
plained why it is that we get so little work in 
} return for so much money, out of that famous 
| Department of Science and Art from which so 
| much was expected, people will be loath to lay 
out much more money in any of the Prince’s 
schemes. Marlborough House and its dependen- 
cies cost the country, during the year ending 
March 1856, no less a sum than 79,364/.; and 
| what is there to show for ail that money? The 
| British Museum, with all its valuable acquisi- 
| tions, only cost 62,000/. during the same period. 
| Lord Brougham has in vain attempted to 
|get at some explanation of this fact, and 
has moved for an 


jof the persons who hold the offices; but 
|as yet he has only been able to get the sums 
| (which are very large), not the names. Now it 
|is clear that a reorganisation of the National 
| Gallery would throw many comfortable little 
| places within reach of the Prince’s influence; and, 
| as his Royal Highness is universally admitted to 


| be very grateful to all his friends, it cannot be 


wondered at that there should be a clique of per- 
sons very anxious to see his scheme carried out. 
But it will not be, for this year at least. 

The retirement of Sir Henry Ellis from the 
post of Chief Librarian to the British Museum 
has given opportunity for some beneficial changes 
in the management of that establishment. Mr. 
Panizzi succeeds Sir Henry Ellis in the supreme 


Mr. Panizzi at the head of the library; Mr. 


| Jones as assistant-librarian,&c. ; and anew superin- 


Professor Owen (the English Cuvier) over the 
| Natural History department. All these arrange- 
ments have given universal satisfaction. 


| science—that band which numbers 


account of the salaries | 
paid to the different officers, with the names | 


control, and Mr. Winter Jones takes the place of 


Watts (the English Mezzofanti) succeeds Mr, | 


is like a resurrection from the dead. Dr. 


| Livingstone is a worthy soldier of that glorious 
| forlorn hope who deem it a privilege to sacrifice 


their lives in the great cause of civilisation and 
upon its 
muster-roll such names as Xavier, Bruce, Audu- 
bon, Bellot, and Kane. His reception in this 
country has been enthusiastic, and it is said 
that he is preparing for new dangers and new 
discoveries. Another great explorer, whose 
reputation for intelligence and daring is second 
to none, is also attacking the great African 
mystery from the other side; we refer to Capt. 
Burton. May God preserve them both! 





SCIENCE IN 1856. 


Tne object of this summary is to give, in a condensed 


| form, some of the leading features of scientific dis- 


covery and application during the past year. The 
domain of knowledge has been so enlarged of late 
that it would require more than the ordinary life of 
man to attain even to an ordinary acquaintance with 
the subjects it embraces. It is obvious, therefore, 
that all which can be aimed at is to point out the 


| position of the various branches of science which 
| have been in any way elucidated or explained during 


this period. If we contemplate the range presented 
to mental vision by the telescope and the microscope, 
and extend our thoughts also over the vast region 
where chemistry sways with mighty rule—to the things 
seen and to the things not seen, but still brought 
under intellectual manipulation—when we think, too, 
of the length of time necessary for research and 
result, that which may be noted during a revolving 
year will perhaps appear but trifling as compared 
with the magnitude of the subject. It is, indeed, only a 


link i . , . ste es F 
- . . . ink in the long chain of induction, which, while it 
. > 2 8s create ) > ose o | 2 . s 

tonGtnteiliy 2 eranted De the gacpannel petiing strengthens and confirms the past, will act as a guide 


for the future. 
In order to render this outline as clear as possible, 


TWO | the order has been followed that was adopted by the 


very important additions have been made to the | British Association—the seven sections embracing 


national treasures during the past year—the Art 


collection of Mr. Roach Smith, purchased by | 


in a regular series all the various branches of science. 
Astronomy AND Puysics.—During the year the 

























































Government for 20001, and the collection made 
by Sir William Temple, bequeathed to the nation 
by his will. 

It is some satisfaction to know that Govern- | 
ment has determined to reduce that vast and in- | 
congruous heap of documents called the State | 


| telescope has revealed to us five planets. These 
| now make up the sum to forty-two of the planets 
| revolving between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 
since the first, Ceres, was discovered on the first 
of January 1801 by Piazzi of Florence. The orbits 
described by these bodies form a zone equal in 
breadth to the radius of the earth’s orbit; whether 













Papers (rudis indigestaque moles), to something like 
order; and that during the year 1856 Mr. Lemon, 
assisted by Mrs. Everett Green and Mr. J. Bruce, 
have been busily employed upon the good work. 
Later on in the year other efficient assistants 
were added. 


been reduced to a form more available for in- 
| quiries than they have hitherto been. 


The annual meeting of the subscribers to the 


We may hope, therefore, to hear 
shortly that these invaluable documents have 


these are a group of planets or of fragments only 
remains vet a subject for investigation. In 1856 the 
first discovered was by M. Chacornace at the Imperial 
Observatory, Paris, on the 12th of January; it is of 
the 9.10:h magnitude. ‘The second also by M. Cha- 
cornae on the 8th of February. The third by M. 
Goldschmidt at Paris, on the 31st of March. The 


| name of Harmonia has been given to this, in com- 
| memoration of the peaee. 


The fourth also by M. 
Goldschmidt on the 22nd of May; it resembles a star 
The fifth was discovered 

















| jority. 


Literary Fund wa happily made the oceasion of the 11.12th magnitude. 
siterary Fund was unlappuy mace tie occasion | by Mr. N. Pogson on the 28th of May at the Rad- 


hose sce Sa Satan a} . / . 
for another of those scenes which disturb the | cliffe Observatory, Oxford. It is rather brighter 
efficiency and threaten the very existence of that | than a star of the tenth magnitude, and has been 
body. A body of reformers, headed by Mr. | named Isis. 

Dickens, protested against the preponderance of! Double and variable stars have oceupied much at- 


| aristocratic over literary influence in the manage- | tention; and an interesting observation was made of 


Antares (« Scorpii), the nearest of the double stars 
of the first magnitude, at an occultation by the moon 
on March 26. From this the colour of the smaller com- 
panion was ascertained to be of a blue-green, the star 
Antares itself being of a brilliant deep red; and there 
are traces of change in the angle and distance since 
1849. With regard to a Cen- 
tauri, the distance has little altered for a long time, 
but the angular motion is increasing. M. Wacker- 
bath, of Uppsala, gives the following hypothesis on 
variable stars:—Suppose a nebula existing in space 


ment of the association. But this appears to be 
the natural consequence of admitting the eleemo- | 
synary element into the dealings of literary men 
with each other. So, at least, appeared to think 
the great body of the subscribers; for Mr. 
Dickens's amendments were negatived by a ma- 
j At the Fund dinner, the pro-aristocracy 
section vindicated their principles in the clearest 
possible manner, by putting the most good-tem- 
pered but the most unliterary of noblemen into 
the chair—his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- | such as that from which our solar system is supposed 
bridge. to have arisen, and that the nebula was broken up by 
The reconstruction of Alleyne’s Charity at | a disturbance such as that which affected the nebu- 
Dulwich gave an opportunity for the theatrical | losity of the mass whieh forms the planetary system 
artists (under the able generalship of Mr. Benja- | = Nene eng ae par ree scree nner poo 
b A , : , : a ately as g 
pe Webster) yer their plea for a partici- pres wong —>_ prs be variable, and the revolution 
pation in their brother-actor’s bounty. 


f Tv ITe | 
: som A meet. | of such a body would present the phenomena of a 
ing was held at the Adelphi Theatre, under the | Viable star.” 


presidence of Mr. Dickens, for the furtherance of | ‘The theory of the gradual approximation of the 
that object ; but in spite of all the efforts made, rings towards Saturn, as advanced by M. Struve, has 
and the common-sense justice of their claim, the | been investigated by the Rev. Mr. Main, Professors 
Legislature refused to construe the words of | Kaiser and Secchi. Mr. Main, after submitting a se- 
Alleyne’s will, according the charitable spirit | ries of observations of the rings to a searching inves- 
thereof. tigation, came to the conclusion that there exist no 
Many other notable events do not remain to be | Teal grounds for the hypothesis that the peices. 
recorded. Mr. Hawthorne's appearance at the Se cana tamed oe at 
Mansion House, a March, bee held by English Professor Seechi’s observations would seem to indi- 
authors to be indicative of an alliance dearer to | .1t¢ that the rings, besides having a rotatory motion 
them than that which weds the British Lion to | around the planet, are also elliptical. 
the tricolor. The return of Dr. Livingstone to, 4 new theory has been advanced with reference 
this country, from the bowels of that vast and | to the zodiacal light. 


another double star, 





This luminous pyramid 





mysterious tract which is represented upon the | which has been simultaneously observed at both 
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east and west horizons, some time after sunset 
as first noticed by Baron Humboldt in the early part 
of this century, has been, of late, the subject of un- 
ceasing observation by the Rev. Mr. Jones, of the 
United States Navy, who, from all the data in his 
possession, has come to this conclusion—that the ex- 
traordinary spectacle can be explained only by the 
supposition of a nebulous ring, with the earth for its 
centre, and lying within the orbit of the moon; 





“that it is a ring (Mr. Jones states) the unbroken | 


continuity of my observations satisfactorily deter- 
mines. For more than two years I never failed to see 
the light, evening and morning, when the moon and 
clouds did not interfere.” 

Professor Thomson has given the term “solar refrac- 
tion” to characterise an effect deduced theoretically 
from the dynamical theory of heat, and if proved to 
exist pregnant with important consequences to every 
part of astronomy, for it at once infers the necessity 
of the existence of a medium pervading space of 
similar constitution to our own atmosphere, and 
undergoing, by necessity, a condensation in the 
neighbourhood of the sun. Hence also there cannot 
but arise a refraction of objects beyond the sun, when 
this body crosses their line of direction. When Pro- 
fessor Piazzi Smith, tested this“ solar refraction ” by 
the observation of stars transiting the meridian near 
the sun, the results, as far as they could be deduced, 
showed the existence of this “ solar refraction,” and, 
with it, of a resisting medium filling space and form- 
ing a material connexion still, and strengthening the 
idea of unity between the sun and all the planets. It 
remains to be seen how far observations made at 
Teneriffe, where 10,000 feet in depth of the grosser part 
of the atmosphere would be eliminated, will verify 
these observations. 

The following are the results of some experiments 
made to determine the mean density of the earth :— 
Col. James, at Arthur’s Seat, Edinburgh, 5°316. 
From experiments with balls, by Cavendish, as cor- 
rected by Baily, 5448; by Reich, 5:44; by Baily, 
5°67. From pendulum experiments at a great depth, 
and on the surface, Professor Airy obtained 5°67; and, 
adverting to this excess above that given by the 
Schehallien experiment, which as corrected by Hut- 
ton, gave 99-20 or almost 5:0, Professor Airy re- 
marks, ‘‘ that it is very difficult to assign the causes 
or the measures of error, but that the result of his 
experiment may compete on at least equal terms with 
the others.” 

The principle in the atmosphere to which the name 


of ozone has been given by Dr. Schonbein has of late | 
occupied much attention ; and various tests have been | 


suggested to discover its presence, though, unfortunate- 
ly, none of these have yet proved sufficiently accurate. 
As the presence or absence of this principle in the air 
has been found to correspond with the varying health 


of localities, it has become important to gain more | 


accurate information as to its properties. The experi- 
ments of Marignac, Fremy, and Becquerel, have 
proved the possibility of imparting to chemically 
pure oxygen all the properties of this mysterious sub- 
stance. 
be a modified form of oxygen ; while others have con- 
sidered it a compound of hydrogen and oxvgen—that 
is, of water with an addition of oxygen. If the colour 
tests that have been applied to detect its presence have 








It has been, therefore, supposed by some to | 


left t 





sulphuric acid, in the same as gas 
from alcohol. These resemblances led M. Berthelot 
to convert oxide of carbon into formic acid, in the 
same manner as olefiant gas is converted into alcohol, 
except that, instead of the fixation of the elements of 
water by means of sulphuric acid, a substance adapted 
to combine with alcohol, potash was substituted, a sub- 
stance capable of combining with formic acid. 

The following investigations of the gaseous products 
of the volcanic mountains of Italy were made by M. 
Ch. Ste. Claire Deville, in common with Leblanc and 
Sewy :—1. Gas which was collected in May, June, 
September, and October 1855, at various points of the 
stream of lava from the eruption of Vesuvius, on May 
1, 1855. The analyses of this gas showed that the gas 
which issues from those fumaroles which have ben 
called dry fumaroles, and which only carries with it 
anhydrous alkaline chlorides and small quantities of 
sulphates, is nothing but a stream of air either un- 
altered or containing less oxygen, thus—20-1 and 20°6 
per cent of oxygen were found in it. The same is the 
case with the gas loaded with vapours of muriate of 
ammonia, which was expelled from the lower parts 
of the lava in October.—2. Gas collected in September 
from the fumaroles on the small plain in the centre of 
the upper crater of Vesuvius. This gave aqueous 
vapour of the temperature of 140° to 174° F., mixed 
with a little vapour of sulphur and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. In one sample of this gas 3°51, in another 
9°26 per cent. of carbonic acid were found. The re- 
mainder was only air, from which nearly all oxygen 
was extracted.—3. Gas collected in September and 
October, from those fumaroles on the summits of 
Vesuvius and Etna which throw up a mixture of aque- 
ous vapour, muriatic acid and sulphurous acid, at high 
temperatures, 194°, 257°. and 356° F. This again is 
nothing but air partially deprived of oxygen.—4. Gas 
collected in September 1855, on the upper border of 
the cone of eruption of Etna (1852). This upper 
margin in June still possessed an abundance of fuma- 
roles of sulphuretted hydrogen of 182° F. In Sept. 
they only emitted aqueous vapour of 142° F.; which 
was perfectly neutral, and the vapour was only ac- 
companied by air. The constitution of these gases 
which escape from the summits of Vesuvius and Etna 
is such as we might have expected. Air is always 
intermixed with the gases ; and the emanations of car- 
bonic acid, sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen, muriatic 
acid, and sulphurous acid, are products such as the 
cleft crater must furnish in the same way as a cracked 
chimney over a fire.—5. Gas collected on the 5th and 
22nd of October, in the Lago di Naftia or Lac di 
Palici in Sicily. The composition of this gas varies 
with time. In none of the gases could a combustible 
gas be detected.—With reference to the solid pro- 
ductions of the eruption of 1855: two kinds of 
lava flowed out in this eruption. The one which 
made its appearance last is dark, as it were fur- 
nished with a glassy coating, and has no action 
upon the magnet; while the other kind is grey, 
much more crystalline, and strongly magnetic. Both 
contain nearly the same amount of iron, so that the 
iron is not contained in the same form in the lavas. 
The one contains 1:4, the other 2°2 per cent. of 
phosphoric acid. Both contain some chlorine, a 


portion of which is as it were mixed in the form of | 
a soluble chloride, whilst another portion is not | 


not been satisfactory, it may at all events be known by | washed out with water, but only obtained by the de- 
its smell, which is very much the same as that which | composition of the mineral with bisulphate of potash. 
emanates from a Leyden jar: and in this state the | Phosphoric acid is always present, and so also is 


subject remains. 

The dispute, if it can be so called, as to the 
axial rotation of the moon, requires a passing no- 
tice, if only to show how errors may be main- 
tained in spite of all elucidation. The bright 
luminary herself has undergone total eclipse, which 
took place on Monday, October 13th, beginning at 
9h. 21.1m., and ending at 12.27.1m. 

Dr. C. Hoffman, having occupied himself with the 
preparation of collodion for photographic purposes, 
recommends the following process. The best addi- 
tion is castor oil, to deprive the collodion of the pro- 

erty of contracting so strongly and becoming cracked. 
We can only allude here incidentally to the rapid 
discoveries made in photography, an art now called 
in to aid science in all her departments; the more 
delicate the tests that may be hereafter discovered, 
the greater perfection will be gained. As it is, 
moving clouds and running water may even be 
snatched and fixed, and the varied effects of light 
may be clearly developed. 

Cuemistry.—If the progress of any department 
of science can be referred to as rapid, the term 
may be especially applied to the chemical—a 
branch of knowledge but a little while ago in 
a chaotic state, but now, by the accumulation 
of material and the perseverance and energy of 
its cultivators, reduced to order, and made sub- 
Servient to general laws. Although the year has 
not been marked by any great chemical discoveries 
of general interest, the accumulation of facts has 
increased, which will thus form a sure basis for the 
still further extension of the science. 

Conversi of Carbonic Oxide into Formic Acid.— 
Oxide of carbon presents the same relation towards 
formic acid as olefiant gas towards aleohol. The two 
gases only differ from the corresponding compounds 
by the elements of water. Oxide of carbon may be 


obtained by treating formic acid with concentrated 








chlorine, which constitutes about 3-1000ths of the 
lava examined. Chlorine is also found in the rocks 
of Puraci, in an amphigenous stratum of the Somma, 
and in aslag-like stratum of the same mountain. The 
felspar of the lavas of Vesuvius appears to be amphi- 
genous, and is distinguished from that of the Somma 
by its only containing traces of soda; while in the 
felspar of the lava of 1855, the oxygen of the soda is 
in the proportion to that of the potash as 2°09: 1. This 
proportion in the mineral of Fasso-grande is 8°21: 1, 
and in the amphigenous perfect crystals which were 
thrown out of the volcano on the 22nd of June, 1°67: 1 
according to Damour. 

A beautiful and permanent gold varnish, which 
does not lose its colour by exposure to light and air, 
may be thus prepared :—2 oz. of best French garan- 
cine to be digested in a glass vessel with 6 oz. of 
alcohol of specific gravity of 0.833 for twelve hours, 
pressed and filtered; a solution of clear orange- 
coloured shell-lac in similar alcohol is also prepared, 
filtered, and evaporated, until the lac has the con- 
sistence ofa clear syrup. It is then coloured with a 
tincture of garancine. Objects coated with this have 
a colour which only differs from that of gold by a 
slight brownish tinge. The colour may be more 
closely assimilated by a little tincture of saffron. 

Liebig gives a process for silvering glass in the 
cold, especially with the view to the production of 
faultless optical mirrors. The silvering fluid is an 
ammoniacal solution of nitrate of silver, with an 
addition of caustic potash or soda, which, when mixed 
with a solution of sugar of milk at ordinary temper- 
atures, deposits the silver on the surface of the glass 
in the form of a mirror. Glass can be perfectly and 
permanently gilded only with the assistance of heat. 
Gilding effected in the cold is of beautiful colour and 
lustre, but does not adhere, and detaches itself from 
the glass by washing with water. 
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According to Pugh, silk, wool, &., dyed with 
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picric acid, do not change their colour by immersion 
in a hot solution of protochloride of tin or iron, al- 
though these are both very energetic reductive agents, 
But if, after washing, they are immersed in an 
alkaline solution, a red colour is produced in conse- 
quence of the formation of nitrohwmatic acid; but 
this colour dissolves, and the stuff remains almost 
white. Perhaps by using certain mordants, this would 
furnish a means of fixing red patterns upon yellow 
grounds. 

M. Pelouze states that olive oil has been almost 
exclusively employed in dyeing Turkey red, because 
olives give rise to the reaction which produces the 
fatty acids more readily than other oleaginous seeds; 
and that it will be easy to substitute for it cheaper 
oils, such as poppy oil, oil of sesame, colza oil, palm 
oil, &c, It will be sufficient to crush the seeds or 
kernels and leave them for a short time before ex- 
tracting the oil. A more simple means consists in 
adding to the oils a few hundredths of their weight 
of the oleic and margaric acids furnished by the ma- 
nufacturers of stearine candles. Specimens of cotton 
dyed Turkey red, by the substitution of artificially: 
acidified oils for those which are naturally acid, 
showed no perceptible difference between the natural 
and artificial oils. The treatment of certain oils, 
especially colza, with a little sulphuric acid, would 
give rise to mixtures of neutral oils and fatty acids, 
which, when well washed, would be fit for the manu- 
facture of Turkey red. 

M. Pelouze has also found that powdered glass is 
decomposed by contact with water or air with an ease 
vnd rapidity which appear extraordinary, consider- 
ing the great stability of vessels formed of cast or 
blown glass. The surface of the glass does not 
appear to have its properties moditied ; for plate-glass, 
the surface of which has been removed by polishing, 
is equally, if not more, permanent in moist air and 
water than common glass; and in all cases crude 
plate-glass presents neither more nor less resistance 
to atmospheric agents than the others. The difference 
in the action of water upon glass in these two forms 
is due only to a different cohesion and mechanical 
resistance. The multiplicity of surfaces and the 
facility of movement in the powder hastens its alter- 
ation in water. 

A new process for arresting the acid vapours which 
escupe from the large chimneys of chemical factories 
consists in placing, between the principal draught 
and the great chimney of the manufactory, a kind of 
lime-furnace, heated by a contiguous fire; into which 
the drauvht of the chimney draws on the one hand 
the vapour of the manufactory, and on the other the 
flame of the fire intended to heat the limestone with 
which the furnace is filled, which requires a certain 
temperature before the absorption of the gases is com- 
plete. The arrangement of the furnace may be 
varied in any way ; but the essential condition of the 
process is the presence of lime or carbonate of lime, at 
such a temperature that the absorption may take 
place as completely as possible—the increase of tem- 
perature assisting at once in the draught of the 
chimney and the absorption of the acid gases. 

Improved alloy for type.—The alloy commonly used 
in the manufacture of printing types is composed of lead, 
tin, and antimony. The best metal is, however, im- 
perfect, as itis continually deteriorating while in a mol- 
ten state by the evaporation of the most important ele- 
ment, antimony, which action is taking place during 
the whole timeof the manufacture In order to prevent 
this change of quality, Mr. Besley proposes the addi- 
tion of nickel, copper, metallic cobalt, and bismuth 
—the nickel and cobalt being the materials used to 
give hardness, and the copper being the medium by 
which these substances are caused to unite with the 
antimony of the type-metal; while by the introduc- 
tion of bismuth, which has the well-known property 
of passing instantly from fusion to fixity, the setting 
of the alloy is expedited. 

In investigating the nature of the mineral from 
Torbane Hill, near Bathgate, in Scotland (which has 
already given rise to disputes whether it is true coal 
or a bituminous substance), M. Geuther has proved, 
both from its ashes and its products of distillation, 
that the mineral is not coal, for the true coals furnish 
much benzole, naphthaline, and phenole. The mineral, 
on the contrary, gave only a small quantity of 
phenole and no benzole or naphthaline, but other sub- 
stances polymeric with common coal gas; it must, 
therefore, be regarded as a bituminous shale. Micro- 
scopic examination showed no traces of vegetable 
cells. 

On the superphosphate of decomposed bones.— 
Starting from the supposition that the acid phosphate 
of lime in the bones is very soon converted into 
neutral phosphate in the soil, an opinion has been 
set up that the superphosphate only acts by its fine 
state of division. It has been even recommended to 
precipitate again the acid phosphate of lime rendered 
soluble by sulphuric acid, by means of lime, and to 
incorporate this with the soil. If the superphosphate 
is filtered through marl, or left in contact with it for 
a long time, a portion of the phosphoric acid is cer- 
tainly combined, with evolution of carbonic acid, but 
the salt is not entirely precipitated. Even in this 
case we present immediately to the plant a phosphate 
which is soluble in water. The soluble salts of iron 
have an injurious action upon decomposed hones as a 
manure: a loss must take place. A solution of 
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sulphate of iron immediately produces a white pre- 
cipitate with an aqueous solution of superphosphate ; 
and this perceptibly increases, so that the greater part 
of the phosphoric acid is soon separated as an in- 
soluble iron salt. Bones decomposed with sulphuric 
acid are extracted with water at a gentle heat. The 
yellowish filtrate has a strongly acid reaction. From 
experitnents, it appears that it is not advisable to 
convert the superphosphate again into tribasic phos- 
phate of lime by the addition of lime. 
of ammonia upon the acid product, the desired state 
of fine division is at once produced, whilst another 
portion of the phosphoric acid can be drawn up by 
the plants in the form of phosphate of ammonia at 
the commencement of vegetation. This is also the 
case when carbonate of lime acts upon the super- 
phosphate. 

M. Chevreul has found in the grease of sheep's 
wool, and in that of the wool of the alpaca, a con- 
siderable quantity of oxalate of lime; and this is the 
more remarkable, as being contrary to the general 
opinion. The grease of the alpaca is acid; whilst 
that of the sheep, as has long been known, is decidedly 
alkaline. The grease also furnishes silicates of 
potash. Phoceenic acid, discovered in the oil of 
dolphins, and from which valerianic acid does not 
appear to differ, occurs in the grease, accompanied by 
an analogous acid, which may be new. In the grease 
of the sheep there is a considerable quantity of chlo- 
ride of potassium, which is remarkable for its tendency 


to crystallise in octohedrons ; while the chloride of the | 


human sweat, which is said to have sodium for its 
base, crystallises in cubes. Among other potash 
salts, there are two of a very peculiar constitution, 
which form the greater portion of the saline matter of 
the grease. There exist at least five fatty matters in 
the grease, none of which have any analogy with 
those of mutton fat. Amongst these, one in a crys- 
talline form has been obtained. 

GEOLOGY. — About two centures ago the ac- 
tive mind of Leibnitz already comprehended the 
more general phenomena of geology, antici- 
ating those points since ascertained to be the 
inks which bind in one grand line of connection 
the once scattered facts of the science. 
geology owes its foundation toa Buckland, a Sedg- 
wick, and a Murchison, who, from observation of 
various strata, have been enabled to educe those 
general laws with govern the stratification of the 
earth’s crust, embracing, as these do, those important 
points, the fossil deposits, which form the clue to the 
earth’s formation, and thus laid the groundwork of 
fossil geology—a branch since confirmed and amplified 
by succeeding geologists, who have accuraiely in- 
vestigated the series of the geological formations and 
of the animated organisations whose remains are 
preserved in each. And thus has geology been raised 
from elaborate surmise to the dignity of an accurate 
science. 

Taking the theory of the stratification of the earth 
as established, and a wonderful superstructure raised 
from the trappean and granite rocks, through the 
Paleozvic, Secondary, and Tertiary systems, the 
work of geologists now aims at confirming the 


theories that bave been put forth, and extending | 


the benefits of the knowledge thut has been thus ob- 
tained for the uses and wants of mankind. Thus the 


science may be divided into the theoretical and the | 


practical. This last las been since denominated 
Economic geology, and now boasts the support of 
government. 

During the past year many hitherto unknown forms 


of life have been brought to light, and animals of a | 


species not existing in this climate, but evidently 
denizens of higher or lower latitudes, have been 
discovered, clearly pointing to very considerable 
changes which must have taken place at different and 
distant periods on the surface of the earth. Whether 
the igneous or aqueous theory prevails, Geology, at 
all events, reveals to us the arcana of the past world, 
and from this evidence shows that the present is but 
a transition state, which may yet lead to new wonders 
of formation. New forms of crustacea have been 
found in the tilestones, or Downton sandstones, near 
Kington. A fossil cranium of a musk buffalo has 
been found, for the first time in this country, low 
down in the gravel at Maidenhead. This animal, now 
confined to the restricted range of the Arctic regions, 
at one time had an existence extending ‘over lands 
forming three divisions or continents of the northern 
hemisphere. 
been discovered in those ancient sediments which 
have been hitherto termed *‘azoic”—that is, in the 
Cambrian rocks of the Longmynd, the lowest in the 
series, 

The discovery of the fossil tibia of a large bird, 
named gastornis, from the lower Eocene deposits at 
Meudon, near Paris, and the comparison made by 
Professor Owen with the tibia of known recent and 
fossil birds, has brought to light the existence of a 
bird of larger proportions even than the ostrich, indi- 
cating a genus, although with affinities closely allied 
to other orders, yet distinct from all known genera. 

The late Mr. Daniel Sharpe propounded a new 
theory with regard to the Alps—namely, that after 
the Alps had assumed their present form, the whole 
region was submerged below the sea, and stood 9000 
feet lower than at present; and that it subsequently 
rose out of the sea by a succession of unequal steps, 


traces of which might be seen in the various changes 
which had taken place—effects which cannot be other- 
wise explained than by a sea having at one time sur- 
rounded the Alps; the period of the last elevation 
being supposed to belong to the tertiary epoch. 

Mons. Ami Boue, a foreign member of the Geological 
Society, has given the following view of the origin of 
the English Channel—namely, that it had not been 
excavated solely by water action, but was caused by 





By the action | 


Modern | 


And fossil remains of a trilobite have | 


one of the lines of disturbance which have fissured this 
| portion of the earth’s crust, and that its being filled 
| with loose material would prove, perhaps, a serious 
| obstacle to the submarine tunnel which is proposed 
| to be made. 

| Mr. Sorby has thrown some light on the micro- 
| scopical structure of mica schist, affecting chiefly the 
| metamorphic theory. ‘These structures consist in the 
| form and manner of arrangement of the quartz and 
mica, giving rise to two very distinct varieties—one 
analogous to simple stratitied rock, without slaty 
cleavage, on which crystalline changes bad occurred ; 
and the other, as if the rock had been previously com- 
pressed, so as to develope slaty cleavage. These 
presented such characters as could not be explained 
but by supposing that the rock was originally analo- 
gous to clay slate, and aftewards altered by crystalline 
processes taking place when water was present, pro- 
bably accompanied by elevated temperature, and not 
by igneous action. 

With reference to slaty cleavage, the true law 
appears to be “that the cleavage-dip is parallel to 
| the average dip of the anticlinal and synclinal axis, 
| or those planes which bisect the flexures.” ‘The 
second general law is that, wherever the cleavage is 
fully developed, the anticlinal and synclinal flexures 
are also conspicuous, and very sharp. <A third rela- 
tion is their tendency to deviate from the normal 
direction of the parallelism to the axis planes, in 
order to conform partially to the direction or dip of 
the strata. Another law is, that they tend to curve a 
little from the normal direction in the finer grained 
argillaceous beds, approximating to parallelism with 
the surfaces of bedding of the adjoining coarser 
mechanical deposits, as they approach them, showing 
in a transverse section a kind of gentle sigmoid flexure. 
These remarkable facts seem sufficient of themselves 
to refute the hypothesis somewhat in favour at pre- 
sent of the purely mechanical origin of the cleavage- 
producing force. 

The discovery of the metal aluminium, while it pro- 
duced a great sensation, was clogged with the diffi- 
culty and expenses attending its production. The 
fact that the metal exists in large quantities in 
eryolite, and that this substance has been found in 
masses in Greenland, has obviated the expense of 
production to a great extent. On the shore of the 
Fiord of Arksut, in South Greenland, is a mass of 
eryolite 80 feet thick, 300 feet long, and dipping 
southward at an angle of 45°, between two planes of 
the including gneiss, to an unknown depth. Alumi- 
| nium at the beginning of the year was dearer than 
| gold; at the close of 1856 it was the same price as 
silver, bulk for bulk ; but, as it is lighter by four times 
| than silver, the price is four times that of silver—a 
great reduction, nevertheless, from the former average, 
| and which will, no doubt, ere long be very much 
| lessened. 

The temporary occupation of the Crimea during the 
war has led to some interesting geological discoveries. 
| Specimens of fossils from the various strata have been 
| sent to this country, and with these, including some 
| formerly sent from St. Petersburgh, seventy-four 








| 
| fossils from that country. These fossils, with one 
| exception, belong to the invertebrata. ‘The geolo- 
gical formations show the probability that, at one 


formed a vast inland sea, now separated by the 
gradual filling up of the communication between 
them. The existence of coal deposits had been 
rumoured, but these proved to be lignite of ordinary 
uality. 

The effect, however, of geological science has been 
more felt in its practical department by the discovery 
of metals in various parts of the world. ‘The gold- 
fields of California and Australia may have owed 
their discovery to accident; but geology has since 
determined where other deposits exist, and hence the 
opening of the rich stores of this metal in Tasmania 
and New Zealand, and of copper and iron at the 
Cape of Good Hope and in India. But not only have 
| the localities of valuable metals been indicated, but 

their absence also, thus often preventing loss buth of 
| time and money by mining experiments in districts 
| where, but for the knowledge thus obtained, such fu- 
| tile attempts would otherwise have been made. And 
| with reference to this science, it may be stated that 
uncertain speculations which at one time formed the 
| basis upon which theories were expounded, have been 
| superseded by facts which, continually flowing in, add 
| to the wonders that have been brought to light by 
geology, and thus paved the way for greater exten- 
sion and more exactness of knowledge. 

Zootocy AND Borany.—In the department of 
Natural Philosophy less perhaps than in any other 
can the records of a revolving year be made apparent. 
| The development of the science is depeudent more 
on long and patient investigation. There are no 
new or startling discoveries to lead captive the 








specimens have been added to the published list of | 


time, the Caspian and Aral, with the Black Sea, | 


| 





| Corbet, than that usually assigned to them. 


imagination; ‘but its foundations, though laid on 
the strictest and safest principles of mechanism, have 
a superstructure which is a manifestation of the 
highest and noblest art.” One of the difficulties 
connected with the subject of zoology is that of ob- 
taining a knowledge of the higher organisations ; for, 
in following the tracks in their order from the lowest 
creatures, there can scarcely be drawn a line between 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Thus the hydra 
of the polypus tribe if turned inside out will perform 
all its functions equally well. Some of the molluscous 
animals are possessed of nervous portions, yet with 
no brain as a common centre. Scallops have eye-like 
spots, and receive impressions of light, and yet cannot 
discern external objects. Cuttle-fish have some ap- 
proach to a brain, and are enabled to move towards 
objects. Star-fishes give the tirst manifestation of a 
nervous system. And thus, ascending in the scale, 
we find that many animals have nerves of sense 
altogether different from man, and of which, there- 
fore, we can have no idea. An instance of this may 
be found in the migratory impulse. In coming to 
the higher organisations, none of the organisation of 
the lower animals are destroyed, but new tissues are 
added seriatim, until the actions of animals are so 
striking that the question arises whether or not some 
of them are endowed with faculties which approach to 
the reasoning powers of map. 

The great study of zoology, therefore, is the fune- 
tions of animal life, and but few of these are indicated. 
in any specified line, as we have before observed. 
Some very important information has been obtained 
by the experiments made at St rmouttield, at Drum- 
lanrig, and on the Dee, near Kirkcudbright, on the 
salmon smolt. It would appear probable that there 
is a very singular retardati.n in the development, 
and that the young of salmon under certain circum- 
stances continue to hold their generic character for an 
indefinite period, instead of assuming their last meta- 
morphosis. The question, then, may be asked, Is it 
then a law that of the ova of a single incubation a 
certain number become fully developed after a resi- 
dence in the fresh water of a few weeks—a certain 
number at the end of a year—aid a still greater 
number never, but, retaining their generic dress, 
continue in this dwarfish state in the fresh water 
rivers? These are the appearances the question as- 
sumes at present.——A new species of sponge has been 
found abounding in the vicinity of Tenby, the vital 
powers of which are very remarkable. A sponge cut 
into three pieces and brought into contact was firmly 
reunited in less than twelve hours; and specimens of 
the same species placed in close cuntact became 
shortly one sponge. With reference to the nutritive 
apparatus, the interior of the animal is one large 
stomachal cavity furnished with membranes covered 
with a coat of sarcode, similar in every respect to the 
mucous lining of the intestines of the higher animals, 
performing the same functions through every grada- 
tion of animal existence—this substance being an 
organ of more importance in digestion than is gene- 


raliy conceived.——A higher degree of organisation 
has been urged in favour of Acalepli, by Professor 


And 
from experiments made it would seem that the fact 
is proved that the antennz of insects are not, as has 
been supposed, aaditory, but oifactory organs. 

A curious fact has been brought to light from the 


| late experiments of deep sea soundings, made in en- 





deavouring to point out the proper track for the sub- 
marine telegraph between this country and America. 
In one part there was some quartzose sand, with 

few particles of hornblende, in which not a trace of 
organised form could be detected ; with this exception, 
however, it appears that the bottom of the North Atlan- 
tic Ucean is literally nothing but a mass of microscopic 
shells. Lieutenant Berryman’s soundings show that 
even in the summer time, when animal life is most 
abundant, neither the surface water, nor that of any 
depth collected, contained a trace of any hard- shelled 
animalcules, as the species of shells has not been 
found living in surface waters, nor in shallow 
waters along the shore. The question arises, do they 
live ut the bottom, at the immense depths, or are 
they borne along by submarine currents irom their 
real habitat? 

The discovery of ammonia as a constituent of the 
blood forms a marked feature of the period, for which 
the Astley Cooper prize was awarded to Dr. B. W. 
Richardson. By a long series of experiments he has 
proved that the fluid condition of the bloud is depen- 
dent upon the presence of ammonia in small quan- 
tities. The amount of ammonia in the blood seems 
to vary with different conditions; when the blood is 
at rest it parts rapidly with ammonia, and coagulates, 
Ammonia is also found in varying quantities in the 
breath. When the body is fatigued, or after fasting, 
ammonia, in conjunction with carbonic acid gas, 1s 
given off largely in the breath ; but, after meals, this 
amount diminishes. The ammonia thus exposed 
forms one of the sources from whence plants derive 
nitrogen from the air, thus forming another connect- 
ing link between the animal and vegetable worlds. 
In low fevers the breath is distinctly alkaline; this 
has been also observed in the case of yellow fever. 
The discovery, if confirmed by subsequent experi- 
ment, is one of the highest importance with reference 
to the nature and treatment of diseases. 

A new and interesting field of research has been 
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opened by Dr. Kemp in developing the fact that “the | question of the canalisation of the Isthmus of Suez | the extensive sale of books of a demoralising tendency 


mucus of the gall-bladder is not merely a secretion 
destined to lubricate the interior of that organ, and 
protect it from the irritation of its other contents, 
but is an essential integral portion of the cystic bile. 
That the gall-bladder is not merely a reservoir and 
receptacle for the bile, but an organ highly endowed 
with organic functions, and that the proper secretion 
of the liver is converted into cystic bile mainly 
through the agency of its mucous membrane. Tire 


experiments, it must be stated, are the results of 


non-vital reactions ; it remains, therefore, to be deter- 
mined how far such molecular changes would be 
identical under the iufluence of vitality. 

If we turn our attention to botanical researches, 


it will be found that the points principally aimed | 
at have been a more distinct classification of the | 


different plants. The broad facts of the science 
have been established by a Linneus, and  subse- 
uently confirmed by the researches of the De 
andolles, to whose labours must be added 
those of Owen and others who have enlarged the 
sphere of fossil botany. Modern research has shown 


that plants not only perform the restricted function | 


of keeping up the balance of purifying the air, but 
have a greater ii fluence in the economy of the world, 
as supplying their inhabitants with nourishment; for 
it has been calculated by M. Dumas, that, as regards 
the higher race of animals, it would require no less 


than 10,000 years before any sensible effect would be | 


produced on the amount of oxygen in the air, even 
supposing vegetable life to be extinct during that 


period. 


In the domain of fossil botany the main facts, 


though few, are now well established, and the theory | 


of progressive developement has given way before the 
researches of modern days; for the land plants of the 
carboniferous period, the Conifere of the lias and 
oolite, and the nataral orders found in the chalks, 
are as highly organised as those of the present day ; 
and, with reference to some orders, as the Lycopo- 
diacez of the carboniferous age, and the ferns of the 
oolite and coal, although in general structure the 
same, were very much more highly developed in 


stature and organisation—and these natural orders | 


embrace some of the most highly organised i “hear : . ree < 
gly organised in the | with the mark of degradation, for it is written that 


| Canaan shall be the servants of servants. 


vegetable kingdom. 
EOGRAPHICAL ETHNOLOGY.—When we look over 


the past, and consider that for the space of nearly | 
6000 years man has had dominion over the face | 


of the globe, how little has been known of the 
earth, his destined habitation; and even of many of 
the known parts there exi8ted but very imperfect 
acquaintance. Within what late periuds have the 
continents of America and Australia been added to 
the sphere of man’s knowledge. And even now that 
the whole surface of the world is laid bare before 
him, how many portions yet remained unrevealed ; 
and others that once were centres of existence have, 
as it were, to be brought to light once more. ‘The 
labours of a Layard have exhumed the buried cities 
of the valley of the Euphrates; and the learning and 
patient perseverance of a Rawlinson have opened the 

ages of past languages of the human race, and a 

abylon and a Nineveh live again, as when teeming 
with a population, and ruled over by the dynasties of 
Babyionia and Assyria; and thus, while the past life 
of races has been retraced, a light has been thrown 
upon those early languages, cognate and kin, and 
emanating from some original type, but which have 
Since been ramified into the many varied languages 
and dialects that now sever man from man, as when 


the fiat first went forth that there should be no longer | 


one language on earth. 

But, coming down at once to our own immediate 
times, scarcely had the great question of the existence 
of a north-western passage been solved under the 
auspices of Captain Maclure, than the explorations of 
Dr. Kane and his gallant party revealed the fact that 
there was a limit to the icebound region, and an open 
sea and flowing water met the astonished gaze, and 
revealed a new featurein geographical science. Pass- 
ing from hence to the torrid zone of the equator, the 
world has been startled with the diseoveries of Dr. 
Livingston in Central Africa. This continent, which 
has so long excited the curiosity of travellers and 


tempted some daring spirits into its interior, has at | 
length been traversed from sea to sea, and lands | 


hitherto known only as desert and inhospitable have 
been found with traces of civilisation as singular as 
unexpected ; and a vast region, abounding in mineral 


and vegetable wealth, and inhabited by a varied | 
pulation, has been suddenly brought into the human | 


amily, and must ere long exert probably an influence 
for good, asknowledge becomes disseminated through- 
out its vast interior, even over the more civilised 
parts of the habitabie globe. 

Two expeditions have been also sent to explore the 
country from whence the Nile is supposed to draw its 
source—one through Egypt and another from the 
east coast of Africa. These can searcely return with- 
out accomplishing some valuable geographical dis- 
coveries. 
been made the object of research, and we wait for the 
result. 

While explorations are thus being carried on in 
various parts of the world, endeavours are being made 
to bring the scattered portions of the globe into closer 
and mure intimate connection. For this purpose the 


| has been revived, and all the preliminary prepara- 
| tions of survey and plans have been completed, which 
| would thus bring Europe into immediate contact with 
| the East, the project being only delayed by political, 

or it may be even diplomatic, considerations. The 


narrow neck of land also that divides North from | 


South America has been explored, to open in this 
direction a new way to Australia and Asia; and ere 
long the Pacific and the Atlantic bid fair to flow into 
one another through a canal communication, while 
there seems every probability that an interoceanic 


railway will at some point or other be carried across, | 
| to develope still further the means of transit. 


The fate of Sir J. Franklin and his gallant party still 
occupies attention, and, with some, a doubt remains 
whether or not a portion of the crew may not be still 
found alive. Expeditions have in consequence been 


| organised, which, starting from different points, will 


direct their steps to the small area still left unex- 


| plored. 


Nor must we omit to make mention, among the geo- 
graphical movements of the last year, of the already 
great extension of the telegraph. Taking Great 
Britain as the central station, routes have been ex- 
plored eastward from the Mediterranean along the 
Euphrates valley and thus to India; while the sound- 


| ings taken between this country and America, along 


what is now called the telegraphic plateau, show that 
there are no insuperable difficulties to the fulfilment 


| of this gigantic project of connecting the Old with 
the New World. The arrangements have been carried | 


so far that the telegraphic wire is contracted for 
completion by the 1st of May next. 

In the department of Ethnological Science, 
while new races have been introduced into the 
human family from Central Africa by Dr. Liv- 
ingston, the course of events seems to 
the extinction or absorption of others. This 
is especially the case with the Red Indians of 
North America and the negro population of the 
United States. And this displacement and extinc- 
tion of certain races is strictly in accordance with 
the Mosaic account. From the very first, an im- 
portant subdivision of the human family was stamped 


To the 
Semitic races were assigned a special rank in the 
world’s future. Thus the Hebrews (a branch from 
them) partly extirpated and partly absorbed the 


| Canaanites, the last inhabitants of the promised land; 
| yet the nations of the Semitic stock are destined to 


displacement by the Japhetic races, ‘‘ who, enlarging 
their bounds and encroaching on the birthright of 
elder nations, are destined to dwell in the tents of 


| Shem, and Canaan shall be their servant.” 


Economic Science AND Statistics —The impor- 
tance of statistics, the source from whence the modern 


statesman draws that knowledge so essential to all | 


good government, has brought it within the pale 
of sciences. Dealing in facts alone, the results are 
sure; and these rest on the axiom that the laws 
which operate on the moral and physical condition of 
the human race are constant. In dealing with the 
individual, or a fact, everything is uncertain; but, 
taken man or facts in the aggregate, the results 


| that are elicited are governed by certain and well- 


defined laws. Thus, on the momentous question of 
poverty and crime, it has been too often loosely as- 
serted that ‘guilt and poverty are closely connected.” 
The records of the past year alone will disprove the 
position ; and it may be shown, from the data derived 
from the calendar of crimes and convictions, that 
guilt arises more frequently from drunkenness and 
ignorance than from poverty; although, taking the 
statistics ofreal and great offences, the general conclu- 


sion is, “ that when the people are comfortable they | 


are well conducted, while when a time of privation 
comes crimes increase. 

The enormous export of silver to the East, which 
has had some effect on the monetary affairs of Europe, 
has called general attention to the fact. It appears that 


from 1851 to 1855 inelusive no less than 22.000,0002. of | 


silver had been exported to the East through England 
alone, and in 1856 the amount reached 9,000,0002 
Such is the fact; the cause as yet remains unex- 
plained. 

The subject of decimal coinage has been much 
agitated during the year; but no definite plan has 


| yet been determined upon, although the suggestions 


have been numerous and varied. The diversity of 
measures in the different corn markets in the United 
Kingdom has also been brought under notice in con- 
sequence of the great inconvenience arising from such 
various measures—a difference of 201b. existing in 
the weight of the bushel, which in Gloster is 50lb., 
while in Liverpool it is 701b. 

The statistics of reformation for the people 
point to the good effect that has been pro- 
duced in the endeavour to reform especially 


1 | juvenile offenders, rather than harden them by 
The northern part of Australia has also | 


making them inmates of prisons. And while schools 
haye increased in every direction, the establishment 
of lending libraries, and the statistics of the new 
feature of book-hawking, show what may be done by 
giving a stimulus in the right direction, by the distri- 
bution of a higher standard of works; thus counter- 





acting the baleful influence that had crept in from 


threaten | 


and character. 
Mecnanics. — The great feature in mechanics 
| has been the ciseovery of Mr. Bessemer’s plan 
|for making iron without fuel, and thus re- 
| ducing the cost and at the same time producing 
a better material. The history of this process is 
| omprised in two former patents of Nasmyth and 
Martien, dated in 1854-5, and the several patents of 
| Bessemer, dated 1856, the last specitied being dated 
Feb. 12th. In Napier’s process a blast of dry steam 
is the agent employed, which, passing through the 
molten iron, produces the requisite agitation, and, 
being resolved into its constituent elements, the libe- 
| rated oxygen carries off the carbon, while the hy- 
| drogen removes the sulphur and other impurities— 
| the result being a quantity of malleable iron of a 
very superior quality. Martin's plan is the injection 
of air or steam only as a preparatory process, the 
puddling being conducted in the usual way. Bes- 
semer’s process is the injection of air into the molten 
mass, the oxygen of which combining with the car- 
bon of the iron produces intense heat during the 
operation ; all the impurities, and the boiling mass, 
within half an hour, may be taken out in any stage 
between steel and the softest iron. In all chemical 
processes such as this, it would appear that time is 
a necessary ingredient in the operation, and thus the 
very rapidity of the transformation led to a doubt as 
to the perfection of the result; and so it has proved 
that the process, which took the world by storm at 
the commencement of the year, ere the close had lost 
| much of its préstige, and the manufacture ere long 
| may return to its beaten track. 
| Price and Nicholson's patent for manufacture of 
| Jron.—The invention is based upon the prineiple 
| that there exists a relation between the strength of 
| cast-iron and its chemical composition, and relates 





| especially to the reduction of silicon, as being the 
| impurity which tends most to diminish the strength 
of cast-iron. In order to lower the per-centage of 
this impurity, the patentees employ the product of 
the refining process known as metal, which they 
find to be free from silicon, and to contain an amount 
of carbon not very much Jess in quantity than that 
existing in the grey pig-iron from which it is ob- 
tained, but present in the combined instead of 
the graphitous state. This metal is to be melted 
together with good qualities of grey pig-iron, in pro- 
portions which experience may point out as the best 
for certain purposes. No alteration is required in 
the present mode of smelting iron. A preference is 
given to iron smelted by cold blast. By carrying out 
the principle, it is shown that when pig-iron and 
| metal, both obtained by the use of coal, are employed, 
| cast-iron, equal to that hitherto produced by the use 
| of charcoal, can be manufactured ; while if a mixture 
| of chareoal products is made, a cast-iron of very 
| great purity will be the result. Eitver grey or 
mottled iron can be produced as desired. ——Cast 
| stee/.—In this process, the fact of metal containing the 
whole of its earbonin the combined state, or that in 
which it exists in steel, is rendered available, and the 
invention consists in mixing with metal the neces- 
sary quantity of wrought-iron to reduce the per- 
centage of carbon to the proper amount, and thus to 
produce cast-steel. The patent refers to iron and 
metal obtained from cast-iron smelted by coal. 

In all mechanism, one subject of great importance 
is the power of accurate measurement; all excellence 
of workmanship depends upon it. This has been 
effected by employing the principle of touch instead 
of sight. A thin bar is brought into contact with 
two planes, so as, on being raised, it falls by its own 
gravity. By bringing the plaues into closer contact, 
by even the millionth part of an inch, the bar is sus- 
| pended, friction overcoming its gravity, the heat even 
imparted by the finger being sufficient to produce the 
| result. 
| We have thus endeavoured, though very imper- 
| feectly we fear, to give some idea of what has been 
done in the various departments of science during the 
past year. The very number and variety of the sub- 
jects form in themselves a difficulty of no incon- 
siderable moment, inasmuch as the mere enumeration 
and formation of a chronicle of such events demand 
a vast amount of the ordinary quality of attention 
only ; and this it has been our endeavour to bestow 
upon all that has come under notice in the 
current of scientific events. The wonders of the 
telescope and the marvelsof the microscope are subjects 
of interest to the whole human race; but it has 
been only lately that many of the subjects have been 
reduced to the form of scientific research and investi- 
gation. With the improvements in the instruments 
employed the domain of science must necessarily be 
still further enlarged. What the gigantic telesco 
of Lord Rosse has yet discovered is only an instal- 
ment of the discoveries that await greater powers 
telescopic vision; objects of the height of 100 feet 
can now, with certainty, be brought to the eye; it is 
not unreasonable to expect that ihe size will be still 
more reduced and the wonders of the satillite be 
more clearly displayed. The deep soundings of the 
telegraphic plateau has introduced a new world of 
submarine life, and, as investigation proceeds, the 
laws that govern the formation of the mighty deep 
will ere long be brought to light. In fact, in what- 
ever direction we turn, whether to the vast region of 
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the heavens, or dive into the mysteries buried under | J. Reynolds's picture, The Strawberry Girl, being 


the earth’s crust, or cast a broad glanee over the sur- 
face of the globe, we everywhere find unerring symp- 
toms of the increasing scientific elucidation of natural 
phenomena. In every department we appear to be 
on the eve of some great discovery, and the fulfil- 


ment of the expectation of one day is only a prelude | 


to further research, until another expectation raised, 
finds at length its own elucidation. It is satis- 
factory to find, at least, in this country, that 


inquiry bas been excited towards scientific investi- | 
Learning is no longer locked up within | 
the walls of colleges or schools, or confined to the | 


gation. 


close atmosphere of a scholar’s study; it has be- 
come diffused throughout the country, until even the 
denizens of a humble cottage are found among its 
votaries. Taking this view, this chronicle of science 
may be found not altogether without its use; for, 
while it may mark what has been done, it points also 
to the greater field of observation and investigation 
yet undeveloped and left for the labours of each suc- 
ceeding generation. 





THE FINE ARTS IN 1856. 


THE arts of painting and sculpture supply subjects so 
vast, and facts so various, and the taste for them is 
happily so widely diffused throughout England at 
this time, that even so much as to catalogue the 
interesting events which occur in connection with 
them in the space of a single year would far exceed 
the mechanical capabilities of this résumé. Brief, 
therefore, must we be, and summary, indeed, must 
be our remarks. 

Photography (which must now be reckoned among 
the fine arts) is in London the first to assert itself; 
for it is the Photographic that takes precedence of all 
the exhibitions ot the year. The sbow in 1856 was 
particularly good, proving a marked advance in the 
art. The specimens from the Crimea naturally at- 
tracted the largest share of attention. 

Let us dwell for a moment upon a few facts culled 
at hazard from among the journals of the period, and 
store them upin our minds as indicative of the taste 
for art, the imperious want and craving after ornament, 
the large and liberal disposition to foster and advance 
the arts which is to be found in every class of people in 
this country. In the first place, we find the Govern- 
ment spending large sums of money in the adorn- 
ment of the metropolis ; and, strange to say, although 
we are always and notoriously an economical people, 
whenever any grumbling arises & propos of the fact, it 
is at the manner and not the amount of the expendi- 
ture. Sometimes even the Government is attacked 
for spending so little. Yet we are adorning the me- 
tropolis at every quarter: new parks here; new sta- 
tues in Trafalgar-square there; a palace of the 
Legislature which will be one of the wonders of the 
world ; twelve statues made by English artists, and 
costing 10007. each, to put into the entrance-hall of 
that wonderful palace; 5000/. spent from beginning 
to end upon an (at best) doubtful Veronese(but this 
was folly); six statues (to cost 700/. each), ordered 
for Guildhall by the City of London, and to be exe- 
cuted by six of our best English sculptors; Liver- 
_ offering 1750/7. for a statue of Archdeacon 
J rooks; Sir Benjamin Hall, in the fullness of his 
heart, conceiving to spend 25,0007. upon ano- 
ther Wellington memorial (as if we had not one 
too many at Hyde-park-corner already); money 
laid out here, there, and everywhere; many acqui- 
sitions to the nation at Mr. Rogers’s sale, and 
other important sales; and Mr. Roach Smith’s collec- 
tion, purchased for the British Museum for 2000/. 
It is an encouraging and hopeful proof of the interest 
which Government takes in the progress of art 
throughout the country—an interest which, if it did 
not take its origin, at least received a great impulse 
from the Great Exhibition of 1851—that there are 
now in this country no less than sixty-three schools 
ofart. That, at least, was the number which was 
announced in February last, when two new schools 
were opened under Government auspices. Then for 
facts testifying the interests of individuals in the pro- 
see of art, everywhere we find competent persons 

uring on art and artistic subjects, such, for ex- 
ample, as Mr. Ruskin and Mr. G. Scharf. Occa- 
sionally, too, persons of wealth and taste bequeath 
their artistic treasures to the nation: Mr. Rogers 

several valuable pictures to the National Gal- 
lery. But the bequest which for munificence and 
disinterestedness seems to put all others in the shade is 
that precious legacy of Turner, which a grateful 
Nation is even now consigning to the dark dungeons 
of Marlborough House. The large sums of money 
expended by the public for the mere permission to 
look at pictures afford another proof of the natural in- 
terest. During this very year an exhibition of amateur 
works was enabled to hand over ‘to the Patriotic 
Fund no less a sum than 4732. Enormous sums of 
money are constantly being spent upon art by private 
indivi uals; and if you wish to test an Englishman's 
enthusiasm you must find out how much money he 
spends _ his hobby. Mr. Rich's collection of 
Pictures, &c., dispersed at Messrs. Foster's Sale-rooms, 
in January, brought altogether 12,000/.; and Mr. 
Rogers's sale (in April) brought about 40,0001, Sir 














down at the enormous 
Reubens’s Rainbow Landscape, at Lord 


knocked 
guineas ! 


price of 2100 | 
| Marochetti. Mr. Durham’s bust was afterwards pur- 


Orford’s sale (in July), fetehed 45502! At Mr. | 
Fairrie’s sale, The Temple of Jupiter, by Tur- | 


ner, was sold for 1365/. 
prove that there is some love end some patronage for 
art in this dull undemonstrative country of England ; 
whilst the crowd of works which are exhibited by our 
painters and sculptors (at a time too when France is 
producing little, and Italy nothing) seems to indicate 
that the genius of art herself has deserted the South 
for these foggy skies. Whilst the guileless ladies of 
England can admire Etty and Frost (and it is precisely 
because they have no guile that they do so), that 
dirty tyrant, King Bomba, of Naples, is banishing poor 
Venus Callipyges, like a naughty girl, into the dark 
closet. 

In the spring of the year 1856 two notable projects 
were broached to the public—Lord Stanhope’s plan of 
a National Portrait Gallery and the Manchester 
scheme for a Fine Arts Exhibition. Of Lord Stan- 
hope’s magnificent scheme we have only since heard 


These facts tend surely to | 


that Government has voted the paltry sum of 2000/. | 


to carry it out, and the nearest thing to a realisation of 
it appears to be Messrs. Maull and Polyblank’s series of 
photographic portraits; but the Manchester men, 
being hard-headed, practical fellows, and very tena- 
cious of a good notion when they get hold of it, are 


carrying their scheme fast towards completion. What | 
seems very unfair is that, now when the scheme is | 


certain of suecess, the merit is in some 
entirely attributed to Prince Albert. 


1ith of February the British Institution opened. | once invent a hat. 


quarters | 


many, to be infinitely superior to a more preten- 
tious treatment of the same subject by the Baron 


chased by Sir F. Moon, and presented by him to the 
City of London, forthe adornment of Guildhall. 

About this time some little scandal was created 
among the artists by a report that Sir Benjamin 
Hall, while pretending to throw the matter open for 
competition, had really destined the 25,000/. Wel- 
lington Testimonial for Baron Marochetti. This ru- 
mour gained strength from the fact that the Chief 
Commissioner of the Board of Works had entrusted 
the foreign sculptor with the English trophy to be 
erected on the heights of Scutari, for which he had 
been paid 17,0002. In a letter, full of good sense and 
quiet sarcasm, the leading artists of England reminded 
the minister that there are natives of this country 
who are quite equal to the execution of such works, 
and that he need not go to Italy to seek proper reci- 
pients for the Government patronage. In answer to 
this remonstrance, Sir Benjamin eventually consented 
to throw the Wellington monument open to general 
competition. 

The exhibition of a model of Marochetti’s Scutari 
Trophy was made the occasion of a great festival at 
the Crystal Palace, the Queen herself attending. The 
Seutari Trophy was much admired; but not so a 
trumpery gewgaw of pasteboard, gilding, and arti- 
ficial flowers, which was exhibited at the same time 
under the pretence of being a peace trophy. At the 
thing was a failure, the design of this offence against 
good taste was never laid at the right door; but we 


| have reason to believe that it arose from the same 
But it is time to revert to our exhibitions. On the | brain that did not invent the Crystal Palace, but did 


About this time, picture galleries 


Upon the catalogue of this we have inscribed ‘‘ nothing | were opened in the Crystal Palace for the exbibition 


remarkable ;” and, on turning over the leaves, we 
find ticks against Mr. Hall’s “Swift and the Mes- 
senger,” Mr. J. C. Morris’s ‘‘ Drive,” Sir G Hayter's 


‘“‘ Martyrdom of Latimer and Ridley,” Mr. Le Jeune’s | 


‘Little Gretchen, and (we suppose on account of its 
oddity) G. Cruikshank’s “ Fairy Ring.” 


To this followed the exhibition at the Portland 


Gallery (the National Institution of Fine Arts); and | 
here our note indicates more fecundity than talent | 
among the contributors, for we have written, ‘576 | 


pictures exhibited, but nothing above mediocrity.” 
The twenty-tbird exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists came next in order, and here we find notes 
against the works of Messrs. Pettitt, C. Baxter, Hill, 
Cobbett, Woolmer, Pyne, and T. F. Wainewright— 
most of them young artists of rising talent, who give 
bright promise for the next generation of Acade- 
micians. 

Next we find the twenty-second exhibition of the 
New Society of Painters in Water Colours—a branch 
of the art in which the French admit us to be supe- 
rior to themselves, consequently superior to all the 
world. The names against which notes of admiration 
were appended here are those of Corbould, Wehnert, 
Mole, Rowbotham, Penley,, M‘Kewen, Cooke, Ben- 
nett, Bouvier, and Warren. 


At the exhibition of the Suciety of Painters in | 


of pictures on sale or not on sale. The collection 
brought together is necessarily very miscellaneous ; 
but we have seen some good pictures among the 
number. Another grand occasion at the Crystal 
Palace was the opening of the great fountains about 
the middle of June. 

An the exhibition of the British Institution some 
magnificent treasures were brought light; notably 
selections from the Carnaccini collection, belonging 
to the Duke of Northumberland, and Lord Leicester's 
famous Michael Angelo. There was also a good 
exhibition of French pictures in Pall-mall, con- 


| spicuous in which was a fine “ Hound,” by Rosa 


Water-Colours, the voices both of the critics and of | 
to contain the national collection ; and, remembering 


the public concurred in giving the pas to Gilbert’s 
picture of “* Her Majesty Inspecting the Wounded 
Coldstream Guards in the Hall at Buckingham 
Palace,” and ‘The Standard Bearer,” by the same 
artist. The works of Topham, Goodall, J. Fripp, F. 
Tayler, and Riviére were also much admired; as also 
Lewis’s ** English Nobleman’s Encampment on Mount 
Sinai.” Nor should we omit to mention the land- 
scapes of C. Branwhite, the massive and grand con- 
ceptions of D. Cox, Callow’s architectural studies, 
Andrews’s “‘Dutch Indiaman hove down,” and the 
marvellous fruit and flowers of W. Hunt, Rosenbarg, 
and Bartholomew. This exhibition, it will be per- 
ceived, was rich in excellencies. 

The Royal Academy exhibition, after its usual 
heralding of dinner (at which, by the way, the wit of 
Palmerston more won the hearts of the Academicians 
than if he had moved the House to devote 50,0002. for 
the encouragement of art), was thrown open to the 
public in due time. The collection was adjudged, by 
universal consent, to be far above mediocrity. The 
Pre-Raphaelite whimsy appeared to be dying out; and 
the pictures exhibited by the leaders of the sect, 
Millais and Hunt, were in more senses than one queer. 
The name of “ The Scapegoat,” attached to a strange 
picture of a sickly goat upon the shores of the great 
Salt Sea, was a sort of argumentum ad cleros, and the 
picture is said to have been very much admired by 
more than one member of the Bench of Bishops; but 
the public at large did not seem to care much for it. 
In “ Peace Concluded ” and ‘‘ Autumn Leaves” Mil- 
lais exhibited a decided falling away from his position 
of last year. Among the more admired pictures we 
may note Ward’s “‘ Parting between Marie Antoinette 
and her Son ;” Goodall’s ** Cranmer ;” Wallis’s ‘‘ Chat- 
terton ;” Faed’s ** Home and the Homeless;” Sir C. 
Landseer’s “Saved !” and“ Highland Nurses ;” Web- 
ster's “ Hide and Seek;” Stanfield’s “ Abandoned 
One;” Roberts’s “Interior of St. Peter’s;” and Ary 
Scheffer’s “Portrait of Charles Dickens.” The 
collections of miniatures and of architectural 
drawings were good without being remarkable; 
but that of sculpture offered very few specimens 
above mediocrity. A bust of the Queen, by Joseph 
Durham, was greatly admired, and thought, by 








Bonheur. 

The state of the National Gallery was from time 
to time brought under the notice of the public durin 
this year. The animosity of Messrs. Coningham an 


| Morris against Sir C. Eastlake and Dr. Miindtler 


never seems to tire; and, if the truth must be spoken, 
there always seems plenty of fuel ready to keep it in 
ablaze. The Paul Veronese scandal alone was quite 
enough to disgust the public with the management of 
the national collection; and, if any fresh source of 
dissatisfaction were needed, it might easily be found 
in the shocking revelations as to the retouching of 
Velasquez’s ‘“ Boar Hunt.” But of one thing the 
public may be sure: the National Gallery will never 
be in proper order until a building is provided, fitted 


this, it is consolatory to remember that a step in that 
direction was taken towards the close of the session 
of 1856, when her Majesty issued a commission to 
inquire into a fit and proper site for a new National 
Gallery. 

In addition to the Fine Arts Exhibition projected 
by the Manchester people, the Department of Science 
and Art at Marlborough-house have propounded a 
scheme for a Great Exhibition in 1858, “ to consist 
of carvings in all materials, furniture, decorations, 
metal workings of all kinds, jewellery and gold- 
smith’s work, pottery, glass, and all kinds of decora- 
tive woven fabrics.” It is to be hoped by that time 
that the Soulages Collection of Medieval Art (pur- 
chased by a private committee of noblemen and 
gentlemen, and brought over to this country at their 
own risk, for the refusal of the Government) will by 
that time have become public property. A more 
unique and complete collection of art does not exist 
(not even the Sommerard Collection at the Hotel 
Cluny); and it is difficult to believe that Govern- 
ment will permit such an opportunity to slip through 
their fingers. 

Many facts do not remain to be noted in this our 
summary of matters connected with art. The death 
of a promising young sculptor, Mr. Powell, and a 
Pecksniffian attack upon his character by a jour- 
nalist who ought to have known better, gave 0oc- 
casion to some acrimonious discussion ; which re- 
sulted, however, in a complete vindication of the 
young artist’s memory. Her Majesty having deter- 
mined upon presenting six statues to the University 
of Oxford, some competition among our young 
sculptors has been the result. Several publie me~- 
morials have been erected in various parts of the 
metropolis; notably the statue of General Napier 
in Trafalgar-square, and the statue of C 
Coram at the gate of the Foundling Hospital. The 
Scotch have subscribed for a monument to Wallace 
at Stirling, and the Welsh for one to Llewellyn. Sir 
Benjamin Hall’s notable scheme for giving the Duke 
of Wellington another monument, at a cost of 25,0002, 
has naturally given rise to much discussion and ridi- 
cule. Why, it is suggested, when we have a Raleigh, 
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a Shakspere, a Bacon, a Newton, a Halley, a Davey, a 
Wordsworth, and a hundred other men of trans- 
cendent merit, should all the bronze and marble be 
expended on a single man, and that man a soldier? 
Does it not seem as if, having only one hero, we 
were determined to make the most of him. 

In the month of December some correspondence 
passed between the secretary to the Sculptors’ In- 
stitute and the Chief Commissioner of the Board of 
Works, on the subject of the Wellington Memorial. 
From the tone of that correspondence it appears that 
considerable dissatisfaction is abroad among the 
English sculptors in connection with the business, 
founded npon a want of confidence in the good faith 
of the Chief Commissioner. The English sculptors 
appear to regard it as a foregone conclusion that a 
foreigner is to be employed, and that foreigner the Baron 
Marochetti. This is unfair, and prejudices a satis- 
factory decision ; for it might just happen that Baron 
Marochetti’s design was the best. 

The year has been full of important events, and the 
prospects for next year are hopeful. 











MUSIC IN 1856. 


MusIcatty speaking, the year 1856 has turned ont 
infinitely better than it promised to be. Whether it 
was that the national mind was too occupied with 
serious matters to find time for the charming and 
humanising delights of music, we cannot say; but 
it is certain that when the year opened nothing 
seemed more unlikely than that we should have a 
full musical season. Few announcements were 
made, and those not of a very promising order; 
none of the usual speculative guesses were hazarded 
as to the intentions of directors, managers, and im- 
pressarios; curiosity did not stretch out its long 
meck and look far into the future; nothing was 
expected, and consequently nothing was talked of. 

Spring, however, which chases away the gloomy 
shades of winter, brought not only sunshine but 
Peace upon the earth; and then it was no wonder 
that a reaction took place. Advertisements grew 
more numerous; projects sprung up on all sides, and, 
like the grove after a shower, all London burst forth 
into song. 

To resume, however. The opening of 1856 found 
Madame Goldschmidt (née Jenny Lind) singing 
sacred music at Exeter Hall. She was also giving a 
series of miscellaneous concerts on her own account, 
and to these the fashionable world flocked in droves, 
partly because there was little else to go and hear— 
partly because they had not heard the Swedish 
Nightingale since she had forsaken the wicked boards 
of the Opera, and, after inclining her ear to the se- 
rious counsel of the Bishop of Norwich, had taken to 
more serious paths—and very much because the price 
of admission placed the luxury of hearing her beyond 
the reach of the vulgar. Did Madame Goldschmidt 
gain by this latter circumstance? was a question 
which musicians asked at the time. In pocket we 
believe yes; but in reputation, no. She certainly got 
more guineas, but not a more appreciative audience. 
Besides that, her concerts were not fairly and honestly 
worth a guinea in a musical point of view. Of course, 
it was pleasant to hear her devoting her glorious 
voice and still more glorious talent to the interpre- 
tation of such simple ballads as “ John Anderson, 
my Jo;” but where the ‘ Messiah” can be heard for 
five shillings, what musical entertainment is worth 
four times that sum? Another consideration must be 
taken into account; Madame Goldschmidt was the 
only attraction at her concerts. Her orchestra was 
bad; her husband a very second-rate pianist ; and 
to apportion the price equitably between the attrac- 
tions it would be necessary to express it thus:— 
Madame Goldschmidt 20s.; all the rest = 1s. 

On Jan. 21st, Madame Goldschmidt sang the 
soprano part in Llijah, Mr. Benedict conducting; 
the Sacred Harmonic Society having produced the 
same work ten days previously with Madame Clara 
Novello and Miss Dolby. Subsequently she sang in 
the Messiah—creating an immense impression in that 
colossal work. The remaining facts connected with 
her brief stay must be as briefly told. With her own 
concerts and those of the Philharmonic Society, at 
which she consented to assist, she continued to attract 
and delight the town up to the month of June, when 
she gave three grand farewell concerts. Before her 
departure she recalled the memory of her accnstomed 
charity by giving a concert in aid of the Nightingale 
Fund. On the 25th of June, shesang in the Creation, 
at Exeter Hall, and on the 30th of the same month 
the last of her farewell concerts took place. 

The most important productions of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society about this time were the Elijah. 
Judas Maccabeus, and Mr. Costa’s Eli, of which 
Gudging by the favour with which it is received not 
only in the metropolis, but in the provinces), this 
country is growing justly proud. All through the 
season the personnel of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
remained very strong, including such artists as Clara 
Novello and Miss Dolby, and later on Madame 
Viardot, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Weiss—its band 


all the time offering a marked contrast to that of the | 





judged to be inferior to that which it had possessed 
in former years. 

Among the meritorious endeavours which are made 
to popularise good music, the enterprises of Mr. 
Hullah must stand ever in the foreground. Less ad- 
vertised than Jullien, his influence over the public 
taste is infinitely greater: and, whilst the worthless 
pasticcios and brazen fanfaronades of the latter do an 
incalculable amount of harm, the quiet but energetic 
measures of the former have constantly the most 
salutary effect upon the public mind. As M. Victor 
Scheelcher has justly pointed out, there is no city in 
the world in which good music is brought so much 
within the reach of the humblest means as London; 
and itis only just to Mr. Hullah to admit that this 
fact, of which we have every reason to be proud, is in 
no remote degree due to his exertions. To give some 
idea of the character of these exertions, we may note 
that, on Wednesday, January 16th, we find Mr. Hul- 
lah, at St. Martin's Hall, producing Mendelsohn’s 
St. Paul, with the assistance of Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Madame Weiss, for the price of one shilling. And 
this was whilst Madame Goldschmidt was levying one 
guinea for ‘“ John Anderson, my Jo!” In February 
Mendelsohn’s Lobgesang and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Maas in 
C.” were played at St. Martin’s Hall, and Lent was 
fitly heralded at the same place by Handel’s glorious 
Messiah. 

In April this indefatigable manager produced, for 
the first time, Reinthaler’s Jephtha; in a subsequent 
part of the season he produced Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater. Thanks to Mr. Hullah, therefore, music is 
not the exclusive luxury of the rich. But it must not 
be supposed that, because his entertainments are cheap, 
they are therefore of an inferior order of merit ; 
on the contrary, the orchestration is always excellent, 
and the vocalists are of the best quality; whilst the 
admirable system of training adopted by Mr. Hullah 
insures a degree of perfection in the choruses such as 
is not often attained. In the month of June an 
attempt was made to introduce at St. Martin’s Hall 
a cemposition of a native composer ; but the Rev. S. S. 
Greatheed’s oratorio of Enoch’s Prophecy was rather 
too amateurish to suit the experienced taste of the 
frequenters of that temple of cheap but good music. 
In July, Mr. Hullah brought his concerts to a close 
with the Creation. 

Among the endeavours to produce good music for 
the million, it would be most unjust to omit mention 
of those made by the directors of the Panopticon in 
Leicester-square during the earlier part of the year. 
It may not be generally known that that institution 
possesses one of the finest organs in the world; but 
such is really the case; and the excellent perfor- 
mances of Mr. E. T. Chipp upon that magnificent 
instrument deserved a better success than they met 
with at the hands of the public. On the 24th of 
February (Handel’s birthday) the serenata of Acis 
and Galatea was performed there in honour of the 
occasion, Mr. and Mrs. Drayton being the principal 
vocalists. After Easter oratorios were regularly per- 
formed at the Panopticon; but whether it was that 
the public was otherwise engaged, or did not conceive 
it possible that music could assort well with the 
gigantic electrical machine and the luminous foun- 
a the experiment, we fear, proved somewhat of a 
failure. 

The death of Professor Walmesley having rendered 
vacant the Professorship of Music at Cambridge, a 
smartly-contested election, in which the leading pro- 
fessors of the United Kingdom presented themselves 
as candidates, terminated in favour of Mr. Sterndale 
Bennett. This choice gave great satisfaction, and, 
seeing that no two opinions could be entertained of 
Mr. Bennett’s fitness for the office, this is not greatly 
to be wondered at. It was not until June 29 that 
Mr. Bennett performed his customary anthem at 
Cambridge as “an exercise for his degree.” In Feb- 
ruary Mr. Bennett gave three soirées of Chamber 
Music, which were attended by the élite of the musical 
and fashionable world. 

Among the minor events of this portion of the year, 
we may note the appearance of Picco, the blind Sar- 
dinian minstrel, at Paris, in the month of January, 
and the début of Miss Louisa Vinning, at Mr. Frank 
Mori's concert at the Beaumont Institution. This 
young lady (who in earlier years was known to the 
public as the Infant Sappho) afterwards enjoyed a 
brilliant triumph at Exeter Hall, by singing in the 
Messiah at a moment's notice, upon the failure of 
Mrs. Clara Hepworth through nervousness and indis- 
position. Mr. Haigh, a tenor of promise, also made 
his début at Covent-garden, assisting Mrs. Lucy Escott 
in the musical mélange with which Mr. Anderson (the 
Wizard of the North), eked out his patchwork per- 
formances. 

The death of the veteran John Braham on the 17th 
of February, and in the 80th year of his age, must be 
considered as an event of musical interest. About 
Easter the musical events became more numerous. 
Private concerts abounded, and those of Mr. Ella’s 
Musical Union and of the New Philharmonic proved 
very attractive. In the second concert given by the 
former Beethoven's ‘‘Symphony in D” was _pro- 
duced. Madame Schumann’s performances on the 


| piano attracted great attention, though in some quar- 


ters it was hinted that that lady (once one of the 
greatest pianists in the world) is now growing rather 


Phillarmonice Society, which was universally ad-! passée; and this was more particularly obvious when 
y> y I A, 





the committee of the Philharmonic Society, with 
questionable taste, committed to her the charge of 
leading the band with her piano-forte, when Dr, 
Schumann's very inferior work, Paradise and the Peri, 
was produced in the presence of the Queen. In April 
the New Philharmonic brought out M. Gounod’s 
Second Symphony and Mr. Macfarren’s new Overture 
to Hamlet—not eminently successful. 

As the spring approached, the usual gossiping 
rumours about the forthcoming opera season began 
to be whispered about. The old house in the Hay- 
market was still closed, and presented no signs of 
life. Mr. Anderson, the conjurer, was in possession of 
Covent Garden for the time; but Mr. Gye was in 
Paris, beating up recruits for the forthcoming season. 
Suddenly an event happened which caused a com- 
plete bouleversement of all prospects and plans. On the 
5th of March London awoke to the spectacle of Covent 
Garden theatre burnt to the ground. A bal masqué 
held at the theatre, some carelessness about the gas, 
or perchance the cigar of some Cockney “ gent,” had 
done the mischief, and in the space of half a dozen 
hours the splendid structure of Smirke, the glorious 
salle which had been reconstructed and decorated by 
Albano—the theatre which was consecrated by the 
memories of Siddons, of the Kembles, of Macready, 
and in later years of one of the most perfect opera 
companies that the world ever saw—was licked up by 
tongues of flame from the face of the earth. is 
unlooked-for event completely changed the nature of 
the opera prospects for the year, and in a short time 
(as all our readers are aware) Mr. Lumley was 
enabled to open the old house in the Haymarket, 
whilst Mr. Gye was forced to take refuge within the 
narrow limits of the Lyceum. 

In spite, however, of his restricted means, Mr. Gye 
managed to be the first in the field, and, considering 
the circumstances in which he found himself and the 
difficulties which surrounded him, his success was 
astonishing. The Lyceum was opened with the 
Trovatore, Madame Nantier-Didiée taking the place 
of Madame Viardot in the réle of Azucena. Madame 
Ney, Tamberlik, and Graziana were also in the cast. 
This was followed by L’Elisir, with Gardoni, Ron- 
coni, and Mlle. Marai, temporarily occupying the 
place of Madame Bosio, who soon afterwards appeared 
in Il Conte Ory. The next event here was the reap- 
pearance of Madame Grisi, and Lucrezia Borgia was 
produced for the rentrée of Mario. During the whole 
of the opera season Mr. Gye made the best use of his 
company by taking them on the “ off days” to the 
Crystal Palace, where a splendid series of concerts 
were given, which proved most attractive to the beau 
monde, who asked for nothing better than to listen to 
the rarest delicacies of music whilst they feasted their 
eyes with the marvels and triumphs of art. Asan 
experiment, the Crystal Palace Concerts were most 
successful, and will doubtless be repeated from year 
to year. 

The programme of the Royal Italian Opera during 
the early part of the season comprised Higoletto, La 
Traviata (with Grisi and Mario), and Von Giovanns 
(with Gardoni, Ronconi, and Formes). The 7rovatore 
was also mounted once more, to give Mario an oppor- 
tunity of singing Tamberlik’s part. 

Let us notice en passant Mr. Tully’s experiment 
at Drury Lane for producing opera at a very cheap 
price. Musically speaking, all that can be said is that 
the performances were not bad; but even that is some- 
thing in these days of clap-trap and catch-penny en- 
tertainments. For half-a-crown the public was 
enabled to hear such works as Sonnambula, the Tro- 
vatore, &c., &c. performed, if not in first-rate at 
least in a passable style; and we cheerfully accept 
such attempts for so much as they are worth, remem- 
bering that, if the price is one quarter of the more 
luxurious entertainment and the thing provided is 
better than one-fourth in point of quality, it is in 
reality cheaper and better in proportion. ‘Two expe- 
riments of the same nature at Sadler’s Wells and the 
Surrey, conducted about the same time, also en- 
joved a moderate success. 

Owing doubtless to the difficulty of arranging 
everything at a moment’s notice, Mr. Lumley was 
not able to open his opera campaign until a short time 
after the usual period. When he did do so, however, 
the public had every reason to be astonished at what 
he had achieved, and to be satisfied with the result. 
In the first place they had three prime donne durin 
the season: two of whom were entirely successful, 
and two of whom were previously unknown to British 
audiences. The season was opened with Cenerentola, 
with Alboni, Calzolari, and a Signor Zucconi, who 
was not very successful in Don Magnifico. Then 
followed the Barbiere, with Alboni as Rosina, and 
Belletti as Figaro; soon afterwards Alboni appeared 
in Sonnambula, and all that the critics could object to 
her was that she was rather too big for the part. But 
the great card of the season, and which indeed 
secured the success of Mr. Lumley’s campaign, was 
the début of Signora Piccolomini. Although it is 
true (as musicians object) that the success of this 
lady was due rather to her histrionic than to her 
musical capabilities, it is not true (as some others 
have asserted) that she was in any degree indebted 
for it to the moral, or rather immoral, character of her 
principal ré/e. In our opinion, it is a great pity that 
Signora Piccolomini was so ill-advised as to appear 
in that opera, which is (tospeak the truth) a work of no 
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t merit, being by no means the best of even Signor 
erdi’s productions. When she attempted La Figlia her 
success (musically speaking) was quite as decided as 
it was inthe 7raviata, In her own proper person, 
Signora Piccolomini possesses many of those qualities 
which ensure the favour of the satis: she is a good 
though not first-rate singer, a judicious musician, a 
magnificent actress, and, finally, a very pretty little 
woman, z vous de plus? ‘The next event 
at Her Majesty's Theatre was the mounting of the 
Trovatore for the debut of Madame Albertini, a singer 
with a strong soprano voice and a good appearance, 
but never likely to become a favourite prima donna 
in this country. On the 14th of June, Mile. Johanna 
Wagner made her long-looked-for appearance as 
Romeo in I Montecchi. After being the cause of 
more litigation, more quarrelling, than ever “ Fair 
Helen ” herself gave rise to, much was naturally ex- 
_ of Mile. Wagner. To the surprise of everybody, 
owever, the new prima donna turned out to be no 
phoenix. Her qualities may be briefly summed up: 
a very handsome and graceful presence, an exag- 
gerated style of acting, a bold and prononcé style of 
singing, no light and shade, no taste, and a voice so 
various in its tone as to produce occasionally the 
‘effect of two voices. 

Although not strictly a musical subject, it may 
here be noted that the ballet at both opera houses 
was throughout the season in a high state of efficiency. 
At the Lyceum Cerito was the queen; and at Her 
Majesty’s the crown was divided between Marie 
Taglioni, Mlle. Boschetti, Rosati, and Katrine or 
Katinka, a lady of Russian celebrity. 

The concluding events of the opera season may 
be briefly told. At Her Majesty’s Theatre Lucrezia 
Borgia was mounted with a cast including Belletti, 
Mile. Wagner, Madame Amadei, and Mr. Charles 
Braham. ‘This gentleman, who is a son of the cele- 
brated John Braham, came to this country with a 
better reputation from abroad than he succeeded in 
establising upon Mr. Lumley’s boards. Subsequently 
Tancredi was performed, with Mlle. Wagner in the 
cast. In order to make up for the tardy commence- 
ment of his season, Mr. Lumley gave a few extra 
Dights at reduced prices—an experiment which, so 
far as the crowding of the public to hear La Picev- 
Jomini was concerned, was perfectly successful. In 
bidding farewell to the opera season of 1856, we may 
be permitted to express a hope that it may be only 
preparatory of better things; that the season of 
1857 will tind Mr. Gye in a theatre better suited to 
the exigencies of his company than the Lyceum ; 
and that Mr. Lumley will be able to organise his 
means to greater perfection than the unforeseen 
events which called him to unexpected activity 

rmitted him to do. At any rate, may both the 

ouses flourish! Surely in this great pleasure- 
doving metropolis there is room for both. The 
problem to be solved, in order that these aspirations 
may be fulfilled, is how to rebuild Covent Garden. 
Rumours concerning this have been constantly flying 
about; but nothing seems certain. What is more 
sure is that a splendid concert-hall, which is to be 
one of the wonders of the world, is to be built in 
Piccadilly, of which Mr. Owen Jones is to be the 
architect. 

_ During the summer months the concert-givers who 
disputed the favour of the town were of course nume- 
rous. Among the best concerts of the season we note 
those at the Crystal Palace, and those given by 
Madame Puzzi, Mrs. Anderson, Madame Schumann, 
the Herren Ganz (on the violin and violoncello), 
Signor Regondi, M. Molique, Madame Enderssohn, 
Miss Susan Goddard, and Miss Ellen Day; nor should 
we omit to mention the matinées of M. Arthur Napo- 
leon and Madame Viardot. The concerts given by 
the Orchestral Union, under the direction of Mr. 
Alfred Mellon, require more special mention. For 
instrumental music they were among the best—per- 
haps they were the best—of the season. Great credit 
is due to that excellent director and talented com- 
poser, for the skill and patience with which he has 
organised the picked troops under his command ; and, 
after all his labours, it must be some satisfaction to 
him to know (as is really the case) that the efficiency 
of his small but choice orchestra is not surpassed even 
by the boasted musicians of the Conservatoire. The 
execution of the “ Pastoral Symphony,” in the third 
concert, was an event to be remembered by connois- 
seurs. 

After the cléture of the Opera the dull season com- 
mences. This was, however, somewhat enlivened up 
by the inauguration of a Monster Music Hall at the 
Surrey Gardens, with a mighty sounding of trumpets. 
The pretentious festival given upon this occasion 
was directed by M. Jullien; and, as all the prepara- 
tions were upon a monster scale, we can scarcely be 
surprised that the result was monstrous. To sum up 
the whole in a few words, much was attempted, and 
mothing good was the result. The Hundredth 

salm was given with an attempt to harmonise it to 
several hundred voices, and even the A/essiah was 
attempted ; but it was all in vain; such works re- 
quire a leadership far superior to that of M. Jullien’s, 
and a degree of preparation which the directors of the 
entertainment at the Surrey Gardens did not deem it 
necessary to have recourse to. 

Among the other autumn events, the festivals held 
at Gloucester and Bradford should be mentioned. It 








is not generally known that the latter town possesses 
one of the finest music halls in England. At the 
Gloucester Festival the bill of fare was particularl 
full, comprising the Messiah, Elijah, St. Paul, 
Mozart's Requiem, and The Creation. At Blandford 
Costa’s Eli was performed, and a May-day cantata, 
written expressly for the occasion by Macfarren. 
Whilst upon provincial matters we may make 
honourable mention of the musical inauguration of 
the Free Trade Hall in Manchester, on the 10th of 
October, at which a good selection of music, well 
performed, was given. 

The gardener who should find a dahlia blooming 
in his garden in the midst of a December frost would 
scarcely be more surprised than was the London 
opera-goer when he heard of opera in October. In 
Paris it seems perfectly legitimate to have opera in 
the winter; but not so in London. Despite all 
custom, however, Mlle. Piccolomini gave two per- 
formances (consisting of Don Psqua le, a scene trom 
La Figlia, and the Traviata), at Her Majesty's 
Theatre about the end of October; and the experiment 
was so perfectly successful, that Drury Lane followed 
suit, with Mesdames Grisi and Gassier, and MM. 
Gassier, Formes, Mario, and Lorini. Shortly after 
Mile. Piccolomini’s experiment Her Majesty’s 
Theatre was handed over to M. Jullien, for a series of 
his popular promenade concerts. These began on the 
5th of November, aud terminated shortly before 
Christmas. 

In the same month of October Mr. Hullah recom- 
menced his cheap concerts at St. Martin’s Hall, with 
that magnificent work Jsrael in Egypt, following up 
with the Messiah, in December. In the latter month 
the Sacred Harmonic Society began a new season 
with Handel’s Solomon. 

In looking forward to the prospects of next year, 
we are glad to be able to say that everything bids 
fair for a most prosperous musical season. The 
Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace will be a 
world-wide event. A taste for Handel’s music is 
deepening and spreading over the land; all classes 
are acquiring an evident taste for it—from those who 
pay a guinea for it at Exeter Hall, to those who 
buy it for a shilling at St. Martin’s Hall. ‘this can- 
not but be a good symptom. 
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A REvieEw of theatrical affairs in England for any 
given year can scarcely afford subject for anything 
but regret and humiliation. With dramatic authors 
who write pieces rather as a pastime than a regular 
oceupation—with managers who appear to think that 
authors are well enough paid if they only do them 
the honour of producing their works—and with a 
Dramatic Authors’ Society which contents itself with 
merely doing clerks’ work for its members instead of 
defending them from oppression and from the power 
of £ s. d. over the necessities of the moment—who 
can wonder that there is not such a thing as an Eng- 
lish national drama in existence, and that, dramati- 
cally speaking, we are precisely what Napoleon the 
Great hoped to make us politically speaking—depen- 
dent upon France. 

Some consolation, however, may be derived from 
the fact that the year 1856 offers a greater number of 
original novelties than we have been accustomed to 
of late years. Whether this augurs a better state of 
things for the future, we are unable to say; but the 
fact isso. It is not possible, perhaps, that many of 
these ‘*true-born natives ” will survive for any period 
of time; but there they are: they have been pro- 
duced and have passed muster. May we not enter- 
tain a hope that England is growing, as it were, out 
of her second childhood, and that by-and-by she 
will be able to walk alone? 

Our readers will excuse us from giving a cata- 
logue of the yarious Christmas pieces which in- 
augurated 1856. They were precisely what pro- 
ductions of that class usually are, neither better nor 
worse. They are as seasonable as plum-puddings ; 
but they add to the dignity of the drama no more 
than plum-puddings do. 

Drury Lane followed up its Christmas pantomime 
with a smart attack upon the Wizard of the North, 
in which Mr. Charles Mathews proved the pos- 
session of very high powers of mimicry by pro- 
ducing a most successful imitation of Mr. Anderson. 
This trifle was called The Great Gun Trick, and was 
speedily followed up by the retort courteous from 
Covent-garden, What does he Want? in which Mr. 
Leigh Murray gave back to Mr. Charles Mathews 
nearly as good as he sent. These nuga@ were by Mr. 
Langford and Mr. R. Brough respectively, and, 
such as they were, were original. After this, we 
have no note of any novelty at Drury Lane until 
Easter, when the theatre reopened for opera, as 
has been seen in our ‘* Musical Summary.” 








The First Printer, by Tom Taylor and Charles Reade 
—a melodrama, quite original, and, thanks to good 
writing and a tasteful mise-en-scéne, moderately suc- 
cessful. At Easter, two novelties were produced at 
this theatre: Mr. Moreton’s Prince for an Hour and 
Mr. C. Dance’s Victor Vanquished; the latter being 
a smartly-written little piece enough, and still more 
smartly acted by Miss Leclerq, became quite a stand- 
ing favourite. Both of these last were original. In 
April Mr. Kean treated his patrons to one of those 
splendid Shaksperian revivals wherein his manage- 
ment so far excels that of all competitors. No one 
who witnessed the magnificent performance of the 
Winter's Tale is ever likely to forget it; so splendid 
were the costumes, so beautiful the scenery, so ar- 
tistic the mounting, and so excellent the acting of 
the piece. In our opinion it far surpassed all Mr. 
Kean’s previous efforts in that direction. 

At the Haymarket, Christmas was followed by the 
revival of Farquhar’s comedy of the Beauz’ Stratagem, 
and then came an original piece by Mr. Bayle 
Bernard, An Evil Genius, which had like to prove 
the evil genius of Mr. Buckstone, judging at least 
by the empty boxes and speedy withdrawal of the 
piece. During the past year Mr. Buckstone seems to 
have paid more attention to the discovery of good 
actors than of good pieces; but we regret to say that 
his success has not been very conspicuous in either 
case. A Mr. Simpson, who debuted in The Stranger, 
proved altogether a failure; and the appearance of 
Mr. Murdoch, the American comedian, later on in the 
year, was at best but a qualified success. Miss Talbot, 
whom he has added to the lady portion of his troop, 
seems to be in better favour with the public; but 
whether this is owing to her good acting or her good 
looks it would be tedious, and perhaps ungallant, to 
inquire. ’ 

But Mr. Buckstone may easily dispense with having 
a high quality of artist at his establishment, so long 
as he can secure the services of Signora Perea and 
her attendant Spanish dancers, who have undoubtedly 
been his best cards throughout the whole of the year. 


The first novelty after Christmas at the Adelphi 
was an amusing (and original) little piéce de circon- 
stance by Mr. Sterling Coyne. Urgent Private Affairs 
was founded upon that plea for returning homeward 
which had become somewhat too popular among our 
Crimean heroes. No one is more facile than Mr. 
Coyne in catching at the passing folly as it flies, and 
turning it to profitable account. About this time 
also a dramatic version of the Story of the Boots in 
the Christmas number of Household Words was pro- 
duced with indifferent success. Mr. G. Moore also 
wrote for this theatre an original farce, That Blessed 
Baby—which, like many of the blessed innocents who 
supplied the hint of the piece, did not live long in 
this wicked world. When the Adelphi was about to 
close for the Easter season, Mr. Webster announced 
his intention of rebuilding it at some future period, 
and advertised fur loans upon debenture; but the 
contemplated improvement has not yet been carried 
out. About this time also the theatre-goers of London 
were startled with the news that her Majesty the 
Queen had permanently taken a box at this theatre, 
the better to appreciate the gross pleasantries of 
Messrs. Wright and Bedford. 

The Olympic began the season with a translation— 
Stay at Home, taken from “ Un Mari qui se derange” 
—in which the dangers of jealousy and of visiting 
Cremorne Gardens were humorously exposed. Sub- 
sequently, Mr. Tom Taylor produced a well-written 
though somewhat equivocal melodrama, Letribution, 
of which both the plot and the sentiment were taken 
from a French novel. The most notable circumstance 
connected with this piece was, that it gave occasion 
for the first appearance at this theatre of Miss Her- 
bert, a young lady of pleasing appearance combined 
with a certain talent for picturesqueness of costume. 

Sadler’s Wells (true to its ancient fame) has been 
all throughout the year eminently Shaksperian. Mr. 
Phelps now boasts of having effected no less than 
twenty-nine revivals of Shakspere’s dramas upon the 
stage of this theatre. But not Shakspere alone is the 
god of Mr. Phelps’s idolatry, for shortly after Christ- 
mas he produced The City Madam. Soon after that, 
however, came King John, with Miss Atkinson as 
Constance. On April 5th Miss Cushman appeared 
at this theatre as Meg Merrilies. Before Easter 
Mr. Phelps suspended his management for a while, 
and the theatre was opened by Mr. G. W ebster (the 
nephew, we believe, of Mr. B. Webster) with Mr. 
Selby’s translation of the meretricious French melo- 
drama “ Les Filles de Marbre.” 

When Easter arrived, a peculiarity unparalleled in 
the history of the London theatres during the past 
few years was noticed; there were no Easter pieces. 
With the exception of an extravaganza, Good Queen 
Bess, or ye Merrie Days of Old England, produced by 
Mr. C. J: Collins at the little Strand Theatre, nothing 
of this sort appeared. : 

It was about this time (April 5) that Mr. Charles 


At Covent-garden (then under the direction of Mr. | Mathews (who is said to have leased himself out to 
Anderson) a curious medley of entertainment was | Mr, E. T. Smith) played at the Marylebone Theatre, 
given, consisting of conjuring, legitimate drama, | and that Miss Glynn appeared in Shaksperian cha- 


farce, and opera, up to the period when the un-| racters at the Standard. 
happy event occurred which was the ruin of that 
“ ! 


magnificent theatre. 


is no exclusive centralisation of talent. ; 
} of April Mr. Charles Dillon (who has since become 


In London, at least, there 
On the 21st 


At the Princess’s, the first novelty of any note was | the lessee of the Lyceum) made his début before a 
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London audience in the 
Wells. 

After Easter not many noveltiés were produced. At 
the Olympic Mrs. Stirling made» her reappearance, 
after a long illness, and played Mrs. Bracegirdle in 
The Tragedy Queen on the 2nd of June. Shortly 
afterwards a little character-farce, A Fascinating Jn- 
dividual, written expressly for Mr. Robson, made its 
appearance, but did not long retain possession of the 
stage. An original farce by Mr. Morton, The Rights 
and Wrongs of Woman, was produced at the Hay- 
market with great success ; in which the agitation for 
“woman's rights ” was held up to good-humoured but 
merited ridicule. Among the other attractions of this 
part of the season we may note the appearance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Florence at Drury Lane and Mr. and Mrs. 








part of Belphegor at Sadler’s 


Barney Williams at the Adelphi—two American | 


couples, whose speciality it is to illustrate the eccen- 


tricities of Yankee character, and who gain admira- | 


tion in proportion as their audience are fond of the 
outrée, and are destitute of all principles of refined 
taste. As a proof of how snecessfully these artists 


the songs which they introduced upon the stage— 


“Keemo Kimo,” “ Bobbing Around,” and “ My | 
Mary Ann”—are now whistled by every gamin de | 


Londres. 


But the dramatie event par excellence, not only 


of this part of the season, but of the entire year 1856— | 


the event which will cause that’ year to be long re- 
membered in England—was the appearance of the 


— Italian tragedienne, Adelaide Ristori, at the | 
Vi 


ceum Theatre, then also open for operatic enter- 
tainments (see Musical Summary). The fame of that 
incomparable actress had long gone before her, and it 
is firmly fixed in England upon unassailable grounds. 
Without a rival (for we cannot even consent to con- 
sider Mile. Rachel as such), she ocedpies that supreme 
tragic throne which Siddons onee filled, and Siddons 
only. The first visit of Madame Ristori to this 
country was but a short one, and the exigencies of 
the Lyceum Theatre necessarily restricted the enjoy- 
ment of her performances to limited audienees, eom- 
d of persons who could afford to pay high prices 

r their seats; but, if rumour speaks the truth, she 


will return in the coming season under auspices which | 


will render the people of England better acquainted 
with her transcendent genius. Her first appearance 
at the Lyceum was on the 4th of June, in Medea; 
subsequently she played in Maria Stuarda, Pia dei 

omet, Rosmunda, Francesca da Rimini, 


fulfil the Socratic requirement and be as great 
in comedy as she was supreme in tragedy. 
is, perhaps to be regretted that English prudery 
aided, it is said, by episcopal influence) prevented 

dame Ristori from appearing in her best and 
favourite part, that of Mirra. 


; , and La | 
Locandiera; showing by the last that she could | 


It | 


Her last appearance | 
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| saw her, and their ardent wishes for her speedy 

return. 
| To revert, however, to the English stage, we may 
| note that an English comic dramatist, Mr. Robert 
| Brough, offered a singular proof of the delicacy of 
| his taste by burlesquing, for the Olympic, Madame 
Ristori’s admirable rdlein Medea. The attempt was 
entirely destitute of humour; and, although the 
talent of Mr. Robson afforded that attraction to the 
public in which probably the manager found his 
aceount, there could be but one opinion as to the 
taste and wisdom of the whole business. A still 
| worse abomination of the same kind was perpetrated 

at the Adelphi; but, as that offence against good 
| taste was avenged by its own inherent dullness, we 
shall refrain from saying anything about it. Several 
pleasant little riens produced in the months .f July, 
brought the theatrical season merrily to a close. 
Among these we note Mr, Hughes at Home (adapted 
from ‘Ou passerai-je mes soirées”) at the Hay- 
| market; A Conjugal Lesson (an adaptation of 


| “ Monsieur va au Cercle”), at the Olympic; and | 
appealed to the popular fancy, it may be noted that | 


Music hath Charms (also taken from the French), at 
| the Princess’s. Finally, a new but not very success- 
ful comedy, from the pen of Mr. Palgrave Simpson, 
entitled Second Love. 

The Princess’s was the first to reopen for the 
autumn, which it did on the 1st of September, with 
a revival of Sheridan’s dull adaptation from Kotze- 
bue’s Pizarro. A more uninteresting piece it would be 
difficult to conceive, and scarcely could it be rendered 
palatable to the public by the splendid decorations, 
| scenery, and costumes which Mr. Kean lavished upon 
| it. This comparative failure was, however, speedily 

condoned by the revival of Shakspere’s Midsummer 

Night's Dream in the most beautiful, the most poeti- 
| eal, and the most artistic style possible. The fame 
| of this revival renders it quite unnecessary to amplify 
| upon it here. Suffice it to say that it is simply per- 
| feet, and that it still retains possession of the stage. 
| Sadler’s Well’s was not long in following suit, and 
| here again we find legitimacy asserting itself in a 
|new reviva: of Macbeth. his was a season of 
| débuts; but for those which took place were for the 
| most part failures, or nearly so. Miss Booth, at the 
Haymarket, produced no great success, nor did Miss 


Sabine at the same theatre; and, although Mrs, | 


Waller was introduced at Drury Lane with a great 
flourish: of American trumpets, the public taste did 
not chime in with the eulogies of her panegyrists. 
Mr. Murdoch, an American comedian, who made his 
appearance at the Haymarket, was more successsful. 
The Lyceum opened on the 15th of September, under 
the management of Mr. Charles Dillon, with a com- 
| pany composed principally of the provincial artists; 
| the only persons of metropolitan fame being Mrs. 
| Alfred Mellon, better known as Miss Woolgar (who, 
since her marrige, had retired from the stage), and 
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theatre. The piece written for the opening was a bur- 
lesque, by Mr..Wm. Brough, Perdita, the Royal 
Milkmaid, of which.the only noteworthy circumstance 
was, that the author played an insignificant part in 
his own piece. 

In the months of October and November the man- 
agement of the Haymarket was busily engaged in 
disinterring the fops of the old répertoire in honour 
of the new acquisition, Mr. Murdoch. The public is 
not, however, much enamoured of the /adews of the 
ancient school, and therefore stoutly refused to grow 
enthusiastic. It is plain that,if Mr. Murdoch isto make 
a sensation in England, it must be in modern comedy. 

A new farce, called I'll write to the Times, from the 
pen of Mr. C. Hazlewood, was produced at Sadler’s 
Wells on the 9th of October, and shortly afterwards 
a French adaptation, called The Adventurer, was 
brought out at Drury Lane. Very few novelties 
appeared up to the end of the year. A little yeu d'esprit 
called Doing the Hansom, at the Lyceum; a drama- 
tised version of Dickens’s Little Dorrit, at the Strand; 
an adaptation from the French called A Family Failing, 
by Mr. Oxenford (a pleasant little character- piece for 
the espiégle little Miss Blanche Fane); an abominable 
| adaptation of a French ballet, by Mr. C. Selby, The 
| Elves, or the Statue Bride, at the Adelphi; The Rose 
| of Amiens, a charming little comedietta by Mr. M. 
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Morton; and Jones the Avenger, a character-farce for 

Mr. Robson at the Olympic; such were the principal, 
| indeed almost the only novelties which heralded in 
Christmas to the London theatres. 

To sum up therefore the profit-and-loss account of 
1856, as it presents itself to the examination of the 
theatre-loving public, we may say that in that year 
the Londoners lost their handsomest theatre and 
gained nothing. A knowledge of the high standard 
of perfection in acting, supplied by Madame Ristori, 
can scarcely yet be said to be known to the public; 
for the privilege of seeing her was necessarily confined 
to a few fortunate individuals. Still, her appearance 
| must be regarded as the only event of dramatic im- 
| portance in the year. Of all the native debutants 

and debutantes who appeared during the year not one 

is likely to oceupy public attention for any long 
| period. Of the pieces that were produced, all that 
| can be said is, that a larger proportion of them appear 
to be original than the summaries of late years have 
exhibited; but it would be difficult to select any ome as 
at all likely to beeome standard. The most successful 
and attractive productions of the year have been Mr. 
Kean’s revivals from the Shaksperian répertoire. 

In Paris, with a population not one-third of that 
of London, they number their original pieces by hun- 
dreds, where here we count them by tens. Why is 
this? Is it because the faculty for writing plays is 
no longer possessed by Englishmen? We think not; 
but we think it is because the rights of dramatic 
| authors are in such a state that no man who 








was on the 16th of July; after which she left this | Mr. J. Toole, who had previously established a re- | can employ his time better will give up his time 
country, bearing with her the admiration of all who | putation as a light comedian at the St. James's | and brains to the composition of pieces for the stage. 
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